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The object of the present ser cs s to put forth clear and 
correct views of history i s pie la ^uage a d in the 
smallest space and cheaj est fom w! 1 t could be 
done. It is meant in the tirst place for chool but it is 
often found that a book for chools proves ubef 1 for other 
readers as well, and it is 1 ped that tl s n ay be the case 
with the little books the first instalment of which is now 
given to the world. The present volume is meant to 
be introductory to the whole course. It is intended to 
give, as its name implies, a general sketch of the history 
of the civilized world, that is, of Europe and of the lands 
which have drawn their civilization from Europe. Its 
object is to trace out the general relations of different 
periods and different countries to one another, without 
going minutely into the affairs of any particular country, 
least of all into those of England. This is an object of 
the first importance, for, without clear notions of general 
history, the history of particular countries can never be 
rightly understood. This General Sketch will be followed 
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I) 1 series ul specnl histories ot jj irtiLul ir rounlrc^, 
which will tike for granted the mam principles liid 
doivn in the General Sketch In thii series \t is hoped 
in time to take m short histories of all the chief 
countries of Europe and America, gnmg the lesults ol 
the latest histoiical researches m as simple a form as 
may be Those of Lnj,land and Scotland will shortly 
ftUort the [lesent mtroductorj volume, and other 
authors are at nork on other parts of the plan The 
se\<,ral members of the series will all be so far under 
ihe supemsion of the Editoi as to seeure general ac- 
curarj of Statement, and a geneia! haniion\ of plan 
and sentiment But each book, will be the original work 
of its own author, and each author will be responsible 
for his own treatment of the smaller details For his 
own share of the work the Editor has, besides the 
Genera! Sketch, taken the histories of Rome and Switzer- 
land. The others will be put into the hands of various 
writers, on whose knowledge and skill he believes that 
he can rely. 

SOMEELEAZE, WELLS, 

Augttst 23, 1873. 
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OUTLINES 



H ISTOR Y 

CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN or THE NATIONS. 

Diferent nations of the world [l)—tligerence betweim Ea!l and 
IVest (2)— //if Aryan nations {i)—coHntxien among Ihiir lan- 
guages (3) — amount of progress made hy tkem before Ihdr disper- 
sion (4) — tkeir advances in rei^'on and gi/vernnunt (3) — tke 
SeBiilk nations (6) —t&eir r^i/^ous biftuenee 00 tlie viorld (6} — 
the Tttranian and other Non-Aryan nations ('j)^t&nr extent in 
Asia {J)~traces of them in Europe (T\—niBVe!nents of the Aryans 
in Europe and Asia (8) — geographical shape of Europe [g)^~the 
three great peninsulas (loj — advanee of the successive Aryan 
swarms {l\)—t!ie Greeks and Italians (ir, ll)—the Celts (12}— 
the Teutons (it,)— the Slaves and Lithuanians {i^^aier Thra- 
nian settlements in Europe ; Hungarians and Turks (14) — dif 
ferenl degrees of importance among the Aryans of Europe (15) — 
Nome the certlral point of all European History {i$)~Diinsioa 
of periods isfors and after the Roman Dominion (16). 

I, Different Aspects of History. — The history of the 
k'arious nations of mankind may be looked at in many 
ind very different ways ; and (he importance of different 
parts of history varies widely according to llic way in 
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another, so that their whole ^story, from the beginning to our 
own time, forms one tale, of which, if we wholly leave out 
any part, we cannot rightly understand what follows it. 
Such a history as this is found only in the history of the 
chief nations of Europe, and of those nations of Asia and 
Africa which have had most to do with them. 

2. Difference between East aniJ Weal. ^But between the 
history of the East, as we may vaguely call it, that is chiefly 
the history of Asia and Africa, and the history of our own 
Western world in Europe and America, the gap is in many 
ways wide. To take one point of difference among many, 
the history of the East does not give the same political 
teaching as that of the West. It is in a much greater degree 
the history of a mere succession of empires and dynasties, 
and in a much less degree the history of the people. We 
shall therefore do right if we deal with the history of the 
West as our main subject, and treat of the history of the 
East only so far as it bears on the history of the West, For 
history in the highest sense, for the history of man in his 
highest political chaiacter, for the highest developements of 
art, literature, and political freedom, we must look to that 
family of mankind to wiiich we ourselves belong, and to that 
tlivihion of the world in which we ourselves dwell. The 
branch of history which is history in the highest and truest 
sense is the historj of the Aryan nations of Europe, and of 
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those wlio have in later times gone forth from among them 
to carry the arts and languages of Europe into other con- 
tinents. The history of these nations forms Western or 
European history, the history of Europe and oj European 
Colonies. But here too we shall find some periods and 
countries of higher interest and importance than others. 
Still the whole, from the earliest times to which we can trace 
it back, forms one connected story. No part is altogether 
void of interest in itself, none is altogether cut ofT from con- 
nexion with the general thread of continuous history. And 
with regard to particular times and places, this part of history 
reaches the highest degree of interest and importance that 
history can reach. It takes in the history of those times and 
places which most ditectly concern ourselves, and it takes in 
the history of those times and places which have had the 
deepest and most lasting influence on the world in general. 
It is then to the history of Europe, and of the Aryan nations 
in Europe and in European colonies elsewhere, that the 
present sketch, and the more detailed histories which arc 
to follow it, will mainly be devoted. The history of other 
parts of the world, and of other families of the human race, 
will be dealt with only so far as those other nations and 
countries arc brought into connexion with the long unbroken 
tale of European history, 

3. The Aryan Nations.— Some readers may perhaps by 
this time have asked what is to he understood by a word 
which has been already used more than once, namely, the 
Aryan nations. That is the name which is now generally 
received to express that division of tlie human race to which 
we ourselves belong, and which, takes in nearly all the 
present nations of Europe and several of the chief nations 
of Asia^ The evidence of language shows that there 
was a time, a time of course long before the beginning of 
recorded history, when the forefathers of all these nations 
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4 ORIGIN OF TJI£ NATIONS. [chap. 

were one people, speaking one language. Sanscrit, the 
ancient language of India, Persian, Greek, Latin, English, 
and other tongues, many of which we shall soon have 
occasion to speak of, are really only dialects of one common 
speech. They show their coramon origin alike by their 
grammatical forms, such as the endings of nouns and verbs 
and the like, and hy what is more easily understood by people 
in general, by their still having many of the commonest and 
most necessary words, those words without which no language 
can get on, essentially the same. Now many of the nations 
which now speak these languages have for ages been so 
far parted from one another, that it is quite impossible that 
they can have borrowed these words, and still less these 
grammatical forms, from one another. We can thus see that 
all these nations are really kinsfolk, that they once were only 
one nation, the different branches of which parted off from 
one another at a time long before written history begins. 

4. Early State of the Aryan Nations. — But what we 
know of the languages of the various Aryan nations tells us 
something more than this. By the nature of the words 
which are common to all or most of the kindred tongues wc 
can see what steps the forefathers of these various nations 
had already taken in the way of social life and regular govern- 
ment in the days before they parted asunder. And we can 
see that those steps were no small steps. Before there were 
such nations as Hindoos and Greeks and Germans, while the 
common forefathers of all were still only one people, they had 
risen very far indeed above the state of mere savages. They 
had already learned to build houses, to plough the ground, 
and to grind their corn In a mill. Tliis is shown by the 
words for ploughing, building, and grinding being still nearly 
the same in all the kindred languages. It is easy for any- 
one to see that our word iitill is the same as the Latin moin, 
and that our old word to car—x\\M is, to filaugh—fat ground, 
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which is sometimes used in the Old Testament, is the same 
as the Latin arare, which has the same meaning. But no 
one ought to fancy that the Enghsh word is derived from the 
Latin, or that we learned the use of the thing from any 
people who spoke Latin, because the same words are found 
also in many other of the kindred languages, even those which 
are spoken in countries which are furthest removed from 
one another. We see thea that words of this kind — and I 
have only chosen two out of many — are really fragments 
remaining from the old common lajigaage which was spoken 
by our common forefathers before they branched off and 
became different nations. It is therefore quite plain that 
the things themselves, the names of which have thus been 
kept in so many different languages for thousands of years, 
were already known to the Aryan people before they parted 
into different nations. And I need not say that people who 
build houses, plough the ground, and grind their corn, 
though they may still have very much to learn, are in a 
much higher state than the people in some parts of the 

5. Early Aryan Religion and Government.— But lan- 
guage again tells us something more of the early Aryan 
people than the progress which they had made in the 
merely mechanical arts. We find that the names for v.irious 
family relations, for the different degrees of kindred and 
affinity, father, mother, brother, sister, and the like, are the 
same in all or most of the kindred tongues. We see then 
that, before the separation, the family life, the groundwork 
of all society and government, was already well understood 
and fully established. And we sec too that regular govern- 
ment itself had already begun ; for words meaning ki»g or 
ruler are the same in languages so far distant from one another 
as Sanscrit, Latin, and English. The Latin words rex, regere, 
return, are the same as the Old-English rica, rixian, rice. 
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6 ORIGIN OF THE NATIONS. [CHAP. 

words which have dropped out of the language, but which 
still remain in the ending of such words as bishoprick, 
where the last syllable means government or> possession. 
And we Ciin also sec that the Aryans before their dispersion 
had already something of a religion. For there is a common 
stock of words and tales common to most of the Aryan 
nations, many of which they cannot have borrowed from one 
another, and which point to an early reverence for the great 
powers of the natural world. Thus the same name for the 
sky, or for the great God of the sky, appears in very different 
languages, as Dyaus in Sanscrit, Zeus in Greek, and the Old- 
English God TV™, from whom we still call the third day of 
the week Tiwesdtsg or Tuesday. And there are a number of 
stories about various Gods and heroes found among different 
Aryan nations, all of which seem to come from one common 
source. And we may go on and see that the first glimpses 
which we can get of the forms of government in the early days 
of the kindred nations show them to have been wonderfully 
like one another. Alike among the old Greeks, the old 
Italians, and the old Germans, there wasaAT'f^ or chief >ith 
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lion whicli placed them far above mere savages. They 
already had the family life ; they already had the beginnings 
of religion and government ; and they already knew mnst 
of those simple arts which are most needed for the comfort 
of human life. 

6. The Semitic Nations. — Such then were the original 
Aryans^that one among the great families of mankind to 
which we ourselves belong, and lliat which has played the 
greatest part in the history of the world. Still the Aryan 
nations are only a small part among the nations of ihe earth. 
It is not needful for our purpose to speak at anj kngth ol 
the nations which arc not Ar\an but a f e v words n st be 
given to the two great famihts wh ch have al vays pretty 
well divided Europe and Asia w (h the Aryins ind w th 
whom the history of the Aryans is constantly commg m 
contact Next in importance to the Arya^s le must plate 
those which are called the 'n.miln, nations amon„ whom 
those wiih whom we have most concern are the Ht&ieuis 
the Plwinicinns, and the Arab And in one pomt we must 
set them even above the Arjans for the three religions 
which have taught men that there is but one God^ he 
Jewish, ihz Chrisimn, and the \fahometm — have all come 
from among them. Eut those among the Semitic nat ons to 
whom this great truth was not known seem often lo have 
fallen into lower forms of idolatry than the Arj-ans. Now the 
Semitic nations have, so lo speak, kept much closer together 
than the Aryans have. They have always occupied a much 
smaller portion of the world than the Aryans, and they 
have kept much more in the same part of the world. Their 
chief seats have always been in south-western Asia ; and 
though they have spread themselves thence into distant 
parts of (he world, in Asia, Africa, and even Europe, yet 
this has mainly been by settlements in comparatively late 
times, about whose history wc know something. Their 
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8 ORIGIN OF THE NATIONS. [CHAl. 

languages also have parted off much less from one another 
than the Aryan language": have ; the Semitic nations have 
thus always kept up more of the char acter of one family than 

7. The Turanian Nations. —The rest of Asia, which is not 
occupied either by Aryan or by Semitic peiple, is occupied 
by various nations whose long d"ff f 'd ly 
from one another than the Arj d S 11 h 

is reason to believe that ma y f h 1 iv 

originally one people, and at ail f 

our purposes to class logctlier all h f E pe 

and Asia which are noittier Arya S m Th f pi 

of the greater part of Asia are mm Ij k h 

Turanian nations. In the old P r h 

land of darkness, is opposed to / A h 1 d f 

light ; and it is from this Iran, th Id m f P h 

it has been thought convenient to gi\e the who.e family the 
name al Aryans. And besides that large part of Asia which 
is still occupied by the Turanians, it is plain that in earlier 
limes they occu|>ied a large part of Europe also. But the 
Aryans have driven them out of nearly all Europe, except a 
few remnants in out-of-the-way comers, such as the Fins and 
Laps in the north. The Basques also on the borders of 
Spain and (iaul, whether akin to the Turanians or not, are 
at least neither Aryan nor Semitic, so that foe our purposes 
they may all go together. Except these few remnants of the 
old races, all Europe has been Aryan since the beginning 
of written history, except when Semitic or Turanian invaders 
have come in later times. But in Asia the nations which 
are neither Aryan nor Semitic, the Chinese, Mongols, Turks, 
and others, siiil far outnumber the Aryan and Semitic nations 
put together. 

8. The Aryan Dispersion.— Wc have seen that (here was 
a time, long before Ihe beginnmg of recorded history, ivhcn 
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the forefathers of the various Aryans dwelled together as one 
people, speaking one language. And the advances which 
they had made towards civilization show that they must 
have dwelled together for a long time, but a time whose 
length we cannot undertake to measure. Nor can we 
undertake to fix a date for the time of the great separation, 
when the families which had hitherto dwelled together 
parted off in different directions and became different 
nations speaking tongues which are easily seen to he 
near akin to each other, but which gradually parted from one 
another so that different nations could no longer understand 
each other's speech. Ail that we can say is that these are 
facts which happened long before the beginnings of written 
history, but which are none the less certain because we leam 
them from another kind of proof. The various wandering 
bands must have parted off at long intervals, one by one, 
and it often happened tliat a band split off into two or more 



bands in the course of it 


.s wanderings. And in most cases 


they did not enter upon 


uninhabited lands, but upon lands 
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came c.in be known only by (heir geograpliical posi- 
tion. The first waves of the migration must be those 
whom we find furthest to the WeU and furthest to the 
South. But. in order fuiiy lo lake in the force of the 
evidence furnished by the geographical position of the 
various Aryan nations in Europe, it is needful to say a 
few words as to the geographical aspect of the continent 
of Europe itself, 

9. Geographical Shape of Europe. — A glance at the map 
will shoiv that, of the three continents which form the Old 
World, Europe, Asia, and Africa, the first two are far more 
closely connected with one another than either of them is 
with the third. Africa is a vast peninsula — in our own day 
indeed it may be said to have become an island — united to 
the other two by a very narrow isthmus. But Europe and 
Asia form one continuous mass, and in some parts the 
boundary between the two is purely artificial. Some maps, 
for instance, make the Don the boundary ; others make it 
the Volga. The most northern and the most central parts of 
Europe and Asia form continuous geographical wholes ; it is 
only the southern parts of the two continents which are quite 
cut off from one another. And it is in these southern parts 
of each that the earliest recorded history, at all events the 
earliest recorded history of the Aryan nations, begins. Cen- 
tral Europe and central Asia form one great solid mass of 
nearly unbroken territory. The southern parts of each con- 
tinent, the lands below these central masses, consist of a 
series of peninsulas, running, in the case of Europe, into the 
great inland sea called the Mediterranean — the sea which 
brings all three continents into connexion — in the case of 
Asia into the Ocean itself. Europe Ihtis consists of a great 
central plain, cut off by a nearly unbroken mountain range 
from a system of islands and peninsulas to the south, which 
is again balanc<'d to Jie norlli by a sort of secondary system 
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of islands and peninsulas, the Baitic being a sort of nortlicrn 
Mediterranean. We might almost say the same of Asia, as 
the moulhs of the great rivers which run to the north form 
several peninsulas and inland seas. But then this part of the 
world has always been, so to speak, frozen up, and it never 
has played, nor can play, any part in history. 

\o. The three great European Peninsulas, —We thus 
see that the southern part of Europe consists mainly of three 
great peninsulas, those of Spain, Italy, and what we may 
roughly call Greece, Of these, the two eastern peninsulas 
arc purely Mediterranean, while Spain, from its position at one 
end of the Old World, could not help having- one side to the 
Ocean. So Northern Europe may be said to consist of the 
two Scandincmian peninsulas and of our own Brilish islands, 
which in a, certain way balance Spain, and which, in a 
general glance, seem peninsular rather than insular. Now 
of the three southern peninsulas, it will be seen at once that 
the eastern one has a character of its own. Though the 
nearest to Asia, it is in its geographical character the most 
thoroughly European. As Europe is, more than either of 
the other continents, a land of islands and peninsulas, so 
Greece and the countries near to it are, more than any other 
part of Europe, a land of islands and peninsulas. It is 
therefore hardly more than we should expect when we find 
that the recorded history of Europe begins in this eastern 
peninsula, that is to say, in Greece ; that for several ages the 
history of Europe is little more than a history of this and 
the neighbouring peninsula, that is to say, of Greece and 
Italy ; that the third peninsula, that of Spain, first appears 
in European history as a kind of appendage to the other two ; 
and that the historical importance of central and northern 
Europe belongs to a later date still. 

II. The Aryan Settlement of Europe. The Greeks and 
Italians.— This does not however necessarily prove that the 
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two peninsulas of Greece and Italy were positively the first 
parts of Europe which received Aryan inhabitants. There 
can be na doubt, from the close likeness of the Greek and 
Latin languages, that the Aryan inhabitants of those two 
peninsulas branched off from the original stock as one 
swarm, and parted most probably at the head of the great 
Hadriatic Gulf. They thus became two nations, or rather two 
groups of many nations ; but the fact that the Greek and 
Latin languages agree so closely together shows that there 
sa.% a time when the forefathers of the Greeks and the fore- 
fathers of the Italiaits had already parted off from the fore- 
fathers of the Hindoos and Germans, but had not yet parted 
off from one another. Now the time when they occupied 
these two peninsulas must have been long before the be- 
ginnings of recorded history, so that it is impossible to give 
any details of the way in which the land was conquered. 
Still it is not in the least likely that they found the land un- 
inhabited. They may have found earlier inhabitants who were 
not Aryans, as the Aryans certainly did in many other parts 
of Europe, or they may even have found Aryan settlers earlier 
than themselves. The exact relations between the Greeks 
and the other ancient nations of south-eastern Europe are in 
some respects very hard to make out, and the little that can 
be said about it in such a sketch as this had better be said 
when we come to speak of Greece somewhat more par- 
ticularly. But of the people whom the Italians found in the 
middle peninsula of the three, wc must say something more. 
12. The Italians and Celts.— In the case of the Italians, 
we l;now a little more of the nations, both Aryan and other- 
wise, whom they seem to have found in their peninsula. In 
some parts they most likely found a non-Aryan people, and it 
c;in hardly be doubted that, if they entered their peninsula by 
land from the head of the Hadriatic Gulf, they already found 
u Celtic people in the northern part of it. The Celts were 
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the first wave of the Aryan migration in central Europe, and 
we therefore find them the furthest to the west of any Ai7aii 
people. In historical times we find them in Gaul, in the 
British Islands, in parts cf Spain and Italy, and in the border 
lands of Italy and Germany south of the Danube. Now it 
is not likely that they found any part of these lands quite 
uninhabited ; it is far more likely that they found an earlier 
people dwelling in them, whom they slew or drove out. In 
Spain indeed and in Southern Caul we know that they did 
so, because, as has been already said, there is a small district 
on each side of the Pyrenees, where a non-Aryan tongue is 
still spoken by the Basques. These, we cannot doubt, are 
remnants of the earlier people who inhabited Spain and 
Southern Gaul, and most likely other parts of Western 
Europe, before either the Celts or Italians came. And we 
can hardly doubt that the Italians found people of this 
race, perhaps in their peninsula itself, and at any rate on its 
borders. But the Italians never settled far west of iheir own 
peninsula; the first Aryans who pushed their way into 
Western Europe as far as the Ocean were the Celts. But wc 
must now marl; tliat, as tlie Aryans pressed upon and slew or 
drove out the Turanians and other earlier settlers whom they 
found in the lands into whicli they came, so presently other 
Aryan swarms came pressing upon the first Aryans, and 
dispossessed or drove them out in like manner. Thus, in 
Western Europe, while the earlier inhabitants have been 
driven up by the Celts into very small corners indeed, the 
Celts themselves were in the end also driven up into corners, 
though not into quite such small corners. Thus, out of all 
the lands where the Celts once dwelled, their languages, 
of which the British or Welsh, the Brelmi, and the 
Irish tongues still survive, are now spoken only in certain, 
parts of Gaul, Britain, and Ireland, This change is partly 
because, as we shall see as we go on, a lai^e part of the 
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Celts were conquered by the Romans, and learned to speak 
their language. But it is also partly because anolher wave 
of Aryan settlement presently came into Western Europe, 
pressed upon the Celts from the east, and drove them out ot 
a great part of the land, just as they had driven the earlier 
people. And so in later times, other branches -of the Aryan 
family have pressed backwards and forwards, and have 
conquered and displaced other Aryan nations, just as much 
as those that were not Aryan. But there can be no doubt 
tfiat the Celts, whom we find the furthest to the west of any 
Aryan people, were the tirst Aryans who made their way into 
the western lands of Spain, Gaul, and Britain. 

13. The Teutons or Dutch, ^The second Aryan swarm in 
Western Europe, that which came afler the Celts, is the one 
with whose history we are more concerned than with that ot 
any other ; for it is the branch of the Aryan family to wliich we 
ourselves belong. These are the Teutons, the forefathers of the 
Germans liaAxSw. English, and aliha Danes, Siuedes, 2li\&. Nor- 
wegians in Northern Europe. They do not appear in history 
till a much later time than the delts, and then we find them 
lying immediately to the east of the Celts, chiefly in the land 
which is now called Germany. From this they spread them- 
selves into many of the countries of Europe ; but in most 
cases they got lost among the earlier inhabitants, and learned 
to speak their langl,jge. The chief parts of Europe where 
Teutonic languages are now spoken are Germany, England, 
and Scandinavia. In the last-named country we cannot 
doubt that the present Teutonic inhabitants were the first 
Aryan settlers ; for it is plain that they found a Turanian 
people there, some of whom still remain, by the name 0/ 
Laps and Fins, in the extreme north of Sweden and Norway 
and on the eastern coast of the Baltic. But in most places 
the Teutons, as the second wave, came into lands where 
other Aryan settlers had been before them. Sometimes they 
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may have simply come in the wake of the Celts as they were 
pressing westward ; but sometimes they foimd the Cehs in 
the land and drove them out, as was especially the case in 
our own island. Of the first coming of the Teutons into 
Europe we can say nothing from written history, any more 
than iif the first coming of the Celts. But many of their 
chief SLlllements, and among them our own settlement in 
Britain, happened so late that we know a good deal ahout 
them. The true name of the Teutons is Theodisc or Dttich, 
from' Tksod, people, as one might say " the people," as op- 
posed to foreigners. The Germans still call themselves 
Dsutschen in their own language, and not so long ago the 
word Dutch was still used in English in a sense at least as 
wide as this, and did not mean only the one people to whom 
alotte we now commonly give the name. 

14. The Slaves and Lithuanians. — The third wave ot 
Aryan settlement in the central parts of Europe consisted ol 
the Slaves and Litkuaiiians, whom for our purpose we may 
put together. It must not be thought that the word Sla-ve, 
as the name of a people, comes from slave in its cotamon 
sense of bondman. It is just the other way, for the word 
slave got the sense of iondman because of the great number 
of bondmen of Slavonic birth who were at one time spread 
over Europe. This third swarm forms the Aryan inhabitants 
of the central part of Eastern Europe, of Old Prussia and 
Lithuania, of Russia, Poland, Bohemia, of parts of Hungary, 
and of a large part of the countries which are subject to 
the Turks. They thus lie to the east of the Teutons, who in 
after-times turned about and greatly enlarged their borders at 
their cost. And it is also among these Slavonic people that 
we find the only instances in Europe of a Turanian people 
turning about and establishing themselves at the cost of Aryan 
nations. One of these is the Hungarians or Magyars, a 
people allied to the Fins who pressed in as conquerors, and 
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founded a kingdom which stiU lasts, and where the old 
Turanian tongue is still spoken. The other case is that ol 
the Oitoiitan Turks, who still bear rule over many of Che 
Greeks, Slaves, and other Aryan and Christian people in 
south-eastern Europe. And as we go on, we sliall find other 
cases in eastern Europe of Turanian nations invading or 
ruling over Aryans ; but it is only the Hungarians and the 
Ottoman Turks who founded kingdoms which have lasted to 
our own time. The last Aryan people to be meniioned in 
this survey of Europe are the IMkuanians, whose language 
and history is closely connected with that of the Slaves. 
They are the smallest, as the Slaves are the largest, of the 
great divisions of the Aryan settlers in Europe. But Ihey 
are of great importance, because their language is in some 
sort the very oldest in Europe, that is, it is the one which 
has in many things undergone the least change from the 
common Aryan tongue from which all set out. But it is only 
ill a very small part of Europe, on. the south-east corner of 
the Baltic, that the Lithuanian tongue is still spoken. 

15. Rome the Centre of European History.— Such is a 
very short sketch of the settlement of the chief Aryan 
nations in Europe. The history of these nations forms 
European history. But, even among these Aryan nations in 
Europe, some have played a much more important part than 
others. Thus the Lithuanians and Slaves have always 
lagged behind the other nations. Nor have the Celts 
played any great part in history, except when they have 
come under either Roman or Teutonic influences. The 
nations which have stood out the foremost among alt 
have been the Greeks, the Romans, and the Teutons. And 
among these it is the Romitns who form the centre of the 
whole story. Rome alone founded an universal Empire in 
which all earlier history loses itself, and out of which all 
later history grew. That Empiic, at the time of its 
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greatest extent, took iu (he whole of what was then the civil- 
ized wocld, that is to say, the coimtiies round about the 
Muiiterrmuan Sea, alilte in Euri pe, Asia, and Africa- The 
Romai' Empire was formed by gradually bringing under its 
dominion all ihe countries within those bounds which had 
already begun lo have any history, those which we may call 
the states of the Old World. And it was out of the breaking 
up of the great dominion of Rome tliat what we may call 
the states of the Ne'iv World, the kingdoms and nations of 
modern Europe, |;radually took their rise. Thus through the 
wliole of our sketch we must be ever thinking of Rome, ever 
looking to Rome, sometimes looking forward to it, sometimes 
looking back to it, but always having Rome in our mind as 
the centre of the whole story. In the former part of our 
sketch we have to deal with kingdoms and nations which are 
one day to come under the power of Rome. In the laller 
p.u't of our skclcli we have to deal with kingdoms and 
nations, many of which actually formed part of the Roman 
dominion, and all of which have been brought, inore or less 
fully, under Roman influences. In this way Rome will never 
t f ■ ht 
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time when things happened, begins only a few hundi-ed years 
before the Roman power came to its full growth. But a 
far longer time has passed since the days when the Roman 
dominion began to break m pieces. Thus the portion 
of trustworthy history wh ch comes after the days of the 
Roman dominion is much longer than the portion which 
comes before it And in the^^e later rimes we have to deal 
with many great ■ind famoua stites, among which are those 
which have grown into the chief powers of Europe in our 
own day. But m the earlier time, the lime before the Roman 
dominion, we know very little of most of the European 
nations ; the history of most of them may be said to begin 
at the time when the Romans began to conquer them. Ot 
most of thera therefore the little that we have to say will be 
best said when we come to speak of the Roman conquests. 
But there is one European country which has a history of its 
own before its conquest by the Romans, and a history longer 
and nobler than that of the Romans themselves. This 
country is Greece. Of Greece then, and of Greece alone, wc 
must give a separate sketch in the next chapter, before we 
begin to trace the steps by which Rome won her universal 
dominion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AND THE OREEK COLONIES, 

Connexion Mnvm thi Greeks and Italians ( i ) — their relation to other 
nfig&lviiring nations (I) — WoV early advances over their kindrea 
(i) — meaning of the name Hellas (2)—geagra/ihical character oj 
the coantry {2)— number a/ islands and ^n'iasulas (2) — coitseqitent 
number of small states {■£\~early polilical superiority of Greea (-^ 
—relations ietiaeeri the Greeks and Fhixmcians {\)— extent of the 
Phanidan Colonies {n)^exteni of the Greek Colonies (l\— dis- 
tinction betjoeen Greeks and Barbarians [f>)—rdaiions of the Greeks 
to the hinilred nations Ifi) — relations among He cities of Greece {J) 
— rdations of the colonies to the mother cities {^) — early coTlsti- 
lotions of the Creek eittes; likeness of those to other Aryan 
nations (8) — Kingship, Aristocracy, Democracy (8) — Tyranny (9) 
— Creek rdigion and mythology (lo) — tlie HotHcric poems (ll)— 
the Dorian BitgraHon {11) — tie Messeman tears {11)— reflirms 
ff SolSnat Athens (W^—grmuth of the Persians [12]— their con- 
quests of Lydia and the Greek cities of Asia {\2)— first PersiaK 
invasion of Greece; Battle of Marath&n (y-^—second Pei-sian 
invasion of Greece ; Bailies of Salamis, Plataia, and Mytail [13] 
— greatness of Athens (14) — bfgitiaing of the Peloponnesian Wm 
(IS)— Athenian expedition lo Sicily (1$)— Athens mercenre by 
Sparta l.i$\—the dominion of Sparta ((6)-rtff Peace of Antal- 
iidas { 16)—™^ of Thebes {ij)—rise of Macedonia under. Philip ; 
his supremacy in Greece{l?i) — tonquesis of Alexander the Great [\<i\ 
— efficis of his eonqaests ; spread of Greek civilisation in Asia (20) 
— Ihe Saecessors of Alexander in Asia and Egypt (2l) — the later 
Kings of Macedonia and Epeiros {tij — chareuter of the later 
history of Greece (2'^\— prevalence of Federal Concernments in later 
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Grixce ; Leagues of Ackaia, jS,tolia, and elsewhere {tj^ — ^ealnesa 

ef Spuria under Kleomenls {2$)— interference of Rome in Greek 

afairs{,2S)-Su,«n,ary{2f,). 

I. The Greek People.— Whether the Greeks were the first 
Ary;tn people to settle in Europe or in Eastern Europe we 
cannot tell for certain. But we do know for certain that they 
were the first Aryan nation whose deeds were recorded in 
written history ; and there never was any nation whose 
deeds were more worthy to be recorded. For no nation ever 
did such great things, none ever made such great advances in 
every way, so whoHy by its own power and with so little help 
from any other people. Yet we must not look on the Greeks 
as a nation quite apart by themselves. We have already 
h h - k 1 ft f Arv 
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Greeks and Italians. However this may be, it seems quite 
certain that most of the nations lying near Greece, as in 
Epsiros and Macedonia, ■A'hich lie to the north, in Sicily 
and Southern Italy, and in some parts of the opposite coasts 
f A very closely akin to the Greeks, and spoke 

I guiges h ch came much nearer to Greek even than the 
I gu f the rest of Italy. The people of all these 

m to have had a power beyond all other people 
f d pt cf the Gieek language and manners, and, so to 
p k t m king themselves Greeks. The Greeks seem, in 
f.ici, to have been one among several kindred nations which 
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sliot in aflvance of its kinsfolk, and which was Ihcrcfcire ablt; 
in the end to become a sort of teacher to the others. And 
one thing which helped the Greeks in thus putting themselves 
in advance of all their kinsfolk and neighbours was the nature 
of the land in which they settled. 

2. Geographical Characler of Greece.— Anyone who lu'ns 
to the map will see that the country which we call Greece, 
but which its own people have always called Hellas, is 
the southern part of the great eastern peninsula of Europe. 
But we must remember that, in the way of speaking of the 
Greeks themselves, the name Hellas did not mian merely 
the country which we now ca!) Greece, but any country where 
Hellines or Greeks lived. Thus there might be patches, so 
to speak, of Hellas anywhere ; and there were such pat' hes 
of Hellas round a great part of the Mediterranean Sea 
wherever Greek sett'ers had planted colonies. But the first 
and truest Hellas, the mother-land of all Hellenes, was the 
land which we call Greece, with the islands round about it. 
There alone the whole land was Greek, and none but HellSncs 
lived in it. It is, above all the rest of Europe, a land of 
islands and peninsulas; and that was, no doubt, one main 
reason why it was the first part of Europe to ttand forth as 
g'eat and free in the eyes of the whole world. For in early 
times the sea-coast is always the part of a land v/hich is first 
civilized, because it is the part which can most easily have 
trade and other dealings with other parts of the world. Thus, 
as Greece was the first part of Europe to become civiliied, so 
the coasts and islands of Greece were both sooner and moje 
highly civilised than the other inland parts. Those inland 
parts are almost everywhere full of mountains and valleys, so 
that the different parts of the land, both on the sea-coast and 
in the inland parts, were very much cut off from one another. 
Each valley or island or little peninsula had its own town, 
with its own little territory, forming, whenever it could, a 
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separate gnvcrnmcnt independent of ali others, and with the 
riglit of making war and peace, just as if it had been a great 

3. Character of Grecian History,— The get^raphical 
nature of the land io this way settled the history of the 
Greek people. It is only in mjch later times that a great 
kingdom or commonwealth can come to have the same 
political and intellectual Mfe as a small state consisting of 
one city. In an early state of things the single city is always 
in advance of the great kingdom, not always in wealth or in 
mere bodily comforts, but always in political freedom and 
in real sharpness of wit. Thus the Greeks, with their many 
small states, were the first people from whom we can learn 
any lessons m the art of politics, the art of ruling and 
persuading men according to law. The little common- 
wealths of Greece were the first states at once free and 
civilized which the world ever saw. They were the first 
sistes which gave birth to great statesmen, orators, and 
generals who did great deeds, and to great historians who 
set down those great deeds iu writing. It was in the Greek 
commonwealths, in short, that the political and intellectual 
life of the world began. But, for the very reason that iheir 
freedom came so early, they were not able to keep it so long 
as states in later times which have been equally free and 
of greater extent. 

4. The Greeks and the Phmnicians.— Whether the Greeks 
found any earlier inhabitants in the land wliich they made 
their own is a point on which we cannot be quite ccrt.iin, but 
it is more Ukcly that they did than that they did not. But 
it is certain that, when they began to spread themselves from 
the mainland into the islands, they found in, the islands 
powerful rivals already settled. These were the Pliceniciaiis, 
as the Greeks called them, who were a Sanitic people, and 
who played a great part in both Grecian and Rom,m hi.'Jtory. 
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Their real r.ame among tlicmselvcs was Caiiaanites, and 
they dwelled on the cojst of Palestine, at the east end of 
the Mediterranean Sea, especially in the great cities of 
Sidon, Tyre, and Arados or Arvad. They were a more 
really civilized people, and made a nearer approach to free 
government, than any other people who were not Aryans. 
They were especially given to trade and to everything which 
had to do with a seafaring life. They had thus begun lo 
spread their trade, and to found colonics, over a lac^e part of 
the Mediterranean coast, before the Greeks became of any 
note in the world. Tliey had even made their way beyond 
what the Greeks called the Pillars of Heraklh, that is, 
beyond the Strati of Gibraltar, and had sailed from the 
Medilerraman Sea into the Ocean. They had there founded 
the city of Gades, which still keeps its name as Cadiz, and 
they founded other colonies, both in Spain and on the north- 
west coast of Africa, of which the most famous was Carthage. 
They had also settlements in the islands of the J^g«.&n Sea, 
as well as in the greater islands of Cyprus and Sicily, and 
was in these islands that they met the Greeks as enemie 
But, even before the Greeks had begun to send out colonies, 
they had a good deal of trade with the Phcenieians. And as 
ihe Phcenieians were the more early civiliied of the two 
nations, the Greeks seem to have learned several things of 
tliem, and above all the alphabet. The Greeks learned the 
letters which the Phcenieians used to write their own lan- 
guage, which was much the same as the Hebreisj, and they 
adapted them, as well as they could, to the Gi-eek language. 
And from them the iiiphabet gradually made its way to the 
Italians, and from them to the other nations of Europe, with 
such changes as each nation found needful for its ov/n tongue. 
The Phosnicians did much in this way towards helping on 
the civilization of the Greeks ; but there is no reason to 
believe that the Phcenieians, or any other people of Asia or 
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Africa, founded any sctllemenis in Greece itself after the 
HellSnes had once made the land tlieir own. 

5. Foundation of the Greek Colonies.— From tlie tnain- 
land of Greece tlie Greet people gradually spread them- 
selves over most of the neighbouring islands, and over a 
Jai^e part of the Mediterranean coast, especially on the 
shores nearest to their own land. In fact, we may say 
that the Phffinicians and the Greeks between them planted 
colonies round the whole coast of the IVIcditerranean, save in 
two parts only. One of these was Egypt on the south; the 
other was Central and Northern Italy, where the native 
inhabitants were far too strong and brave to allow- strangers 
to settle among them. The Greeks thtxs spread themselves 
over all the islands of the ^Egman Sea, over the coasts ot 
Macedoitia and Thrace to the north and of Asia Minor to 
the east, as well as in the islands to the west of Greece, 
Korkyra and the others which are known now as the Ionian 
Islands. A great part of this region became fully as Greek 
as Greece itself, only even here in some parts of the coast 
the Greek possessions were not quite unbroken, but were 
simply a city here and there, and noivhere, except in Greece 
itself, did the Greek colonists get very far from the sea. 
Other colonies were gradually planted in Cyprus, in Sicily 
and Southern Italy, and on the coast of Illyria on the eastern 
side of the Hadriatic. And there was one part of the 
Mediterranean coast which was occupied by Greek colonies 
where we should rather have looked for Phcenicians ; that 
is, in the lands west of Egypt, where several Greek cities 
arose, the chief of which was KyrliiL These were the only 
Greek settlements on the south coast of the Mediterranean. 
But some Greek colonies were planted as far east as the 
shores of the Euxiiie, and others as far west as the shores ot 
Gaul and Northern Spain. One Greek colony in these 
parts which should be specially remembered was Massnlia, 
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now MarseilU. This was the only great Greek city in the 
western part of the Mediterranean, and It was the head of 
several smaller seHlements on the coasts of Gaul and Spain, 
In the southern part of Spain, and in the greater part of 
northern Africa, the Greeks could not settle, because there 
the Phcenicians had settled before them. And no Greek 
sailors were ever bold enough to pass the Pillars of Hera- 
kl^s and to plant colonies on the shores of the Ocean. 

6. Greeks and Barbarians, —We have thus seen the extent 
of country over which the Greek people spread themselves 
There was their own old cou y d h Id 
it, where they alone occup d 1 1 1 1 d d h 
were also the more distant c 1 wh G k 

planted here and there, on h f I d h h 

occupied by men of other n h C k 11 d 

them, Barbarians. This w d / b 

among the Greeks, simply m h h p pi 11 d 

were people whose language h G k d d d d 

They called them Barbariai h gl h bl d d 

speech were nearly akin to 1 f ly 1 d fl 

was so great that their spec h d d I f 1 

lowed that in most parts of h Id w > 11 

who were Greeks and who \ B b b 1 1 

the northern frontier of Gr hi 1 gly 

draivn than elsewhere. Aio g h b d h d b 

of the Greek nation, the ji^t I Ak d h 

lived alongside of other tribes who were not Greek, but who 
seem to have been closely allied to the Greeks. If you turn 
to the map, you will see along this northern border the lands 
of Macedonia, Epciros, and Thessaly. Macedonia was ruled 
by Greek Kings, but it was never counted to be part oi 
Greece till quite late times. Thessaly, on the other hand, 
was always reckoned as part of Greece, thouuh the people 
who gave it its name seem not to have been of purely Greek 
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origin. In Epciros again the same tribes are by some writers 
called Greeks and by others Barbarians, and it was only in 
quite lat; times that Epeiros, like Macedonia, was allowed 
to be a Greek country. So, among the colonies, thoii^'h all 
were planted among people whom the Greeks looked on as 
Barbarians, yet it made a great practical difference whether 
the people among whom they were planted were originally 
akin to the Greeks or not. Thus, in many countries, as in 
the lands round the <^ga;an and also in Italy and Sicily, 
the Greeks settled chielly among people who were really 
\eTy near to theni in blood and speech, and who gradually 
adopted the Greek language a^id manners. Thus both Sicily 
and Southern Italy became quite Greek coui-.tries, though in 
Sicily the Greeks had to keep up a loiijt stniggle against the 
Phcenicians of Carthage, who also planted several colonies in 
that isUnd. In Cyprus also the same struggle went on, and 
the island became partly Greek and partly Phccnlci.in. But 
in thoje of the ^Cgiean Islands where the Phcenicians had 
settled, the Greeks drove them out altogether. For there 
was no chance of the Phmnicians taking to Greek ways as 
the Italians and Sicilians did. 

7. The Greek Commonwealths.. — Greece itself, the land to 
the south of the doubtful lands lilre Macedonia and Epeiros, 
was the only land which was who'lyand purely Greek, where 
there was no doubt as to tjie whole people being Greek, and 
where we find the oldest and most famous cities of the Greek 
name. Such, in the great peninsula called /'f/a/iw«/j-o,f, were 
Sparta and Argos, and, in cariy tiines, MykhiS ; Corinth 
too on the Isthmus, and beyond the Isthmus, Megara, 
Athens, T!ieba, and, in very early times, Orchomenos. Each 
Greek city, whenever it was strong enough, foi-med an inde- 
pendent state with its own little territory ; but it often hap- 
pened that a stronger city brought a weaker one more or 
less under its power. And in some parts of Greece severa] 
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towns joined together in leagues, each town managing its 
own affairs for itself, but the whole making war and peace 
as a single state. Thus in Peloponnesos, first MykenS, then 
Argon, and lastly Sparta, held the first place, each in turn 
contriving to get more or less power over a greater or 
smaller number of other cities. And it would almost seem 
that in very early times the Kings of MykSnS had a certain 
power over all Peloponnesos and many of the islands. Still, 
even when a Greek city came more or less under the power 
of a stronger city, it did not wholly lose the character of a 
separate commonwealth. And when the cities of Old Greece 
began to send out colonics, those colonies became separate 
commonwealths also. Each colony came forth from some 
city in the mother country, and it often happened that a colony 
sent forth colonies of its own in turn. Each colony became 
an independent state, owing a certain respect to the mother 
city, but not being subject to it. And, as the colonies were 
commonly planted where there was a rich country or a posi- 
tion good for trade, many of them became v^ry flourishing 
and powerful. In the seventh and sixth centuries before 
Christ, many of the colonial cities, as Militos in Asia, Syba- 
ris in Italy, and Syracuse in Sicily, were among the most 
flourishing of all Greek cities, far more so than most of 
the cities in Greece itself. But the colonies were for the 
most part not so well able to keep their freedom as the cities 

8. Forms of Government.— In the earliest days of Greece 
we find much the same form of government in the small Greek 
states which we find among all the Aryan nations of whose 
early ccndition we have any account. But both the Greeks 
and the Italians were unlike the Teutons and some of the 
other Aryan nations in one thing. That is because they were 
gathered together in cities from the very beginning, while 
soDie of the other nations were collections, not so much of 
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cities as of tribes. Srill the early form of government was 
much the same in both cases. Each tribe or city liad its 
own King or chief, whose office was mostly confined to one 
femily, for the Kings were commonly held to be of the blood 
of the Gods. TTie King was the chief leader both in peace 
and war ; but he could not do everything according to his own 
pleasure. For there was always a Council of elders or chief 
men, and also an Assembly of the whole people or at least 
of all those who were held to have the full rights of citizens. 
TTiis kind of kingship lasted in Greece through the whole of 
the earliest times, through what are called the Heroic Ages, 
and in the neighbouring lands of Epeiros and Macedonia a 
kingship of much the same kind lasted on through nearly the 
whole of their history. But in Greece itself the kingly power 
was gradually abolished in most of the cities, and they be- 
came commonwealths. At first these commonwealths were 
aristocracies ; that is to say, only men of certain families 
were allowed to fill public offices and to take part in the 
assemblies by, which the city was governed. These privi- 
leged families would in most cases be the descendants of the 
oldest inhabitants of the city, who did not choose to admit 
new-comers to the same full rights as themselves. Some of 
the Greek cities remained aristocracies til! very late times ; 
but others soon became democracies ; that is to say, all citizens 
were allowed to hold offices and to attend the assemblies. 
But it must be remembered that everyone who lived in a 
Greek city was not therefore a citizen For in most parts 
fG th my/ dfraf 
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KUigs of the old royal house, two Kings at a time, who re- 
laint'd much power both in military and in religious matters, 
though they were no longer the chief rulets of the state. 

g. The Tyrants.— All the three chief forms of government, 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, were held in Greece 
to be lawful ; but there was another kind whicli was always 
deemed unlawful. This was Tyriinny. It sometimes hap- 
pened, especially in cities where the nobles and the people 
were quarrelliiis as to whether the commonwealth should 
be arisiocraric or democratic, that some man would snatch 
away the poiier from both and make himself 'J'yrant. That 
is to say, he would, perhaps with the good will of part of the 
people, seize the power, and much more than the power, ot 
the old Kings. The word Tyrant meant at first no more 
than that a roan had got the power of n King in a city where 
there was no King by law. It did not necessarily mean that 
Ije used his power badly or cruelly, though, as most of the 
Tyrants did so, the word came to have a worse meaning than 
it had at first. The time when most of the Tyrants reigned 
in Greece was in the seventh and sixth centuries before 
Christ ; and the most famous of them were Peisistratos and 
his sons, who ruled at Athens in the sixth century. In the 
colonies, and especially in Sicily, Tyrants went on rising and 
falling during almost the whole time of Grecian history. But 
in old Greece we do not hear much of them after the sons 01 
Peisistratos were driven out, about the end of the sixth century, 
till quite the later times of Grecian history, when Tyrants 
again were common, but Tyrants of quite another kind. 

10. The Greek Religion.— The religion of the Greeks was 
one of those forms of mythology which have been already 
spoken of as growing up among most of the Aryan nations. 
All the powers of nature and all the acts of man's life were 
believed to be under the care of different dci-ties, of different 
degrees of power. The head of all was Zeus the God of the 
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sky, and he is described as reigning on Mount Olyntpos in 
Thessaly, where the Gods were believed to dwell, with his 
Council and his general Assemblj', much like an eailj- Greek 
King on earth. The art and literature of the Greeks, and 
indeed their government and their whole life, were closely 
bound up with their religion. The poets had from the begin- 
ning many beautiful stories to tell about the Gods and about 
the Heroes, who were mostly said to be chiMreii of the Gods. 
And when the Greeks began to practise the arts, it was in 
honour of the Gods and Heroes that the noblest buildings 
and the most beautiful statues and pictures were made. 

1 1. The Early History of Greece.— Of the earliest times 
of Grecian history we have no accounts written down at the 
time ; we have to make out what we can from the tradi- 
tions preserved by later writers, and from the notices of the 
poets. For composition in verse always goes before com- 
position in prose, and the earliest Greek writings that we 
have are those of the poets. The poems which go by the 
name of Homer, the Iliad and Odyssey, give us a picture oi 
the state of things in the earliest days of Greece, and allusions 
and expressions in them also help us to some particular facts. 
But scholars no longer believe that the story of the war of 
Troy is a true history, though the tale most likely arose out 
of the settlements of the Greeks on the north-west coast ot 
Asia. These settlements were among the earliest of the 
Greek colonics, liie very earliest probably being the settle- 
ments in the southern islands of the ^g:ean, which Homer 
himself seems to speak of. These were so early that it is 
vain to try to give them any exact date. Presently we get 
glimmerings, which seem to have been preserved partly by 
poets and partly by tradition, of a great movement by which 
the Dorians, a people of Northern Greece, came and con- 
quered the Achaians in Peloponiihos and reigned in their 
chief cities, Argos, Sparta, Corinth, and others. The other 
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chief division of the Greek nations was the loniaits, whose 
chief city was -^/^^^j/j, and who are said to have planted many 
colonies in Asij ahout the same time when the Dorians came 
into Peloponnesos. And, when we get down to times to 
which we can give something more like exact dates, we 
have remains of several poels which sometimes help irs 
to particular facts. Thus we learn something of a war in 
which Sparta conquered her neighbours of MessiiiS from 
the poems of the minstrel Tyrtaios, who made songs to 
encourage the Spartan warriors. This was in the seventh 
(Cntury before Christ ; and in the next century, SoKiii, the 
famous lawgiver of Allieja, made laws for his own city, and 
fiist gave the mass of the people a share in the government, 
whicli wa-i; the beginning of the famous -democracy. Solfin 
was also a poet, and we liave some remains of his verses, 
which throw light on his political doings. So again, the 
poems of Theogiiis of Megara tlirow some light on the dis- 
putes bet iveen the nobles and the people in that cily. But 
from fragments like these we can get nn connected his'ory, 
so that most of what we know of these days comes from 
laler writers, who did not h\'e near the time, and whose 
accounts therefore cannot be trusted in every detail. It is 
only when we come to the Persian Wars, in the beginning of 
ihe fifth century before Christ, that we begin to have really 
Irustwortliy accounts. For those times we have the his- 
tory of Herodotos, who, though be did not himself live at 
the time, had seen and spoken with those who did. By this 
time tlie chief cities of Greece had settled down into their 
several forms of government, aristocratic or democratic. 
And most of the colonies had been founded, especially those 
in Italy and Sla'fy, which were at this time very flourishing, 
though many of Ihcm were under Tyrants. Greece had now 
pretty well put on the shape which she was to wear during 
the greatest times cf her hi3tory, and she had now to bear 
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the liidl of a gx'eat forei5;n invasion and to come out all the 
strongei" for it. 

12. The Persians.— The people of Persia, though thty lived 
far away from the shores of ihe Mediterranean, in the further 
part of Asia beyond the great rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
were much more nearly allied to the Greeks in blood and 
speech than most of the nations which ]ay between them. 
For they belonged to the Eastern branch of the Aryan family, 
who had remained so long separate from their kinsfolk in 
Europe, and who now met them as enemies. The Persians 
first began to be of importance in the sixth century before 
Christ, when, under their King Cyrus, they became a con- 
quering people. He took Babylon, which at that time was 
the great power of Asia, and also conquered the kingdom ot 
Lydia in Asia Minor, a conquest which first brought the 
Persians across the Greeks, first in Asia and then in Europe. 
For the Greeks who were settled along the coast of Asia had 
been just before conquered by Cra:siis, King of Lydia, the first 
foreign prince who ever bore rule over any Greeks ; and now, 
as being part of the dominions of Crcesus, they were con- 
quered again by Cyrus. The Greek cities of Asia, which had, 
up to this time, been among the greatest cities of the Greek 
name, now lost their freedom and much of their greatness. 
And from this time various disputes arose between the Persian 
Kings and the Greeks in Europe. The Athenians had now 
driven out their Tyrants and had made their government 
more democratic. They were therefore full of life and energy, 
and they gave help to the Asiatic Greeks in an attempt to 
throw off the Persian yoke. Then the Persian King Darius 
wished to make the Athenians to take back Hippias, the son 
of Peisistratos, who had been their Tyrant. At last Darius 
made up his mind to punish the Athenians and to bring the 
other Greeks under his power ; and thus the wars between 
Greece and Persia began. 
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ail the victones of the West over the East, the first battle 
which showed how skill and discipline can prevail over mere 
numbers. As such, it is perhaps the most memorable battle in 
the history of the world. Ten years later, in 480 C.C, a much 
greater Persian expedition came under King Xerxis himself, 
the son of Darius. He came by land, and all the native 
kingdoms and Greek colonies on the north coast of the 
^g^an, and even a large part of Greece itself, submitted to 
him. Some Greek cities indeed, especially Thsbes, fought 
for the Barbarians against their countrymen. But Alheits, 
Sparta, and several other Greek cities withstood the power 
of Xerxes, and in the end drove his vast fleet and army 
back again in utter defeat In this year 4S0 were fought 
the battle of Therinopylai, where the Spartan King LeSmdas 
was killed, and the seafight of Salamh, won chiefly by the 
Athenian fleet under Themtstoklh. After this Xerxes went 
back; but in the next year his general jWan^?;/oj was defeated 
by the Spartans and other Greeks in the battle of Plataia, 
and the same day the Persians were also defeated both by 
land and sea at Mykalg, on the coast of Asia. These three 
battles, Salamis, Plataia, and MykaU, decided the war, and 
the Persians never again dared to invade Greece itself. Em 
the war went on for severaj years longer before the Persians 
were driven out of various posts which they held north of the 
jE^aean. Still they were at last wholly driven out of Europe, 
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and ihey were even obliged to withdraw for a time from the 
Gre<:k cities of Asi.-.. 

14. The Growth of Athens. — At thebiginningofthe Persian 
Wars Sparta was generally looked up to as the chief state of 
Greece ; but, as Athens was much the. stronger al sea, it was 
aoQn found th.it s'le was better able than Sparta to carry on 
the war against the Persians, and to recover and protect the 
islands and cities on the coasts. Most of the cities therefore 
joined in a League, of which Athens was tiie hiad, and which 
was set in order by the Athenian Aristeidh, surnamed the 
Just. But after a time Athens, instead of being merely the 
head, gi-adualiy became (he mistress of these smaller states, 
and most of them bee ime her subjects, paying tribute to her. 
Athens thus rose to a wonderful degree of p>ower and splendour, 
beyond that of any of tlie other cities of Greece. The chief 
man at Athens at this time was PerikUs, the greatest states- 
man of Greece, p 1 p f h Id und r whose influence 
the Athenian go nm be -ui 11 ore perfect demo- 
cracy. In his \ h aid med with the temples 
and other pub) b Id wh 1 h world has admired 
ever since. Th als he f he great dramatic 
poets, JBschyb ph kh i. p U and Aristophaiih. 
jEschylushadf „I n 11 h ^ b 1 with the Persians. 
EuripidSs and Aristophante were younger men who lived on 
through the next period. Oratory, which was so needful in a 
democratic state, began to be cultivated as an art, and so 
were the different forms of philosophy ; in fact, there never 
was a time when the human mind was brought so near to 
its highest pitch as in these few years of the greatest power 
and splendour of Athens. 

15. The Peloponnesian War. — But the great power of 
Athens raised the jealousy of many of the other Greek cities, 
and at last a w.ir broke out between Athens and her allies 
on the one side, and Spartn and licr .-.llics on the other. 
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This war, n iich R-'an 111 the year 431 B.C. and lasted for 
tv/cnt) nine je-=rs almost without stopping, was known 
as the Peloponi esian U'ai, because it was waged by the 
Athenians against Spirta and her allies, among whom 
were the greater part of the cities of Pdopomihos, besides 
Theb's and some other cities in other parts of Greece, 
Of this war vlc know all the evenis in great detail, because 
we have the h stor; of it from writers who lived at the time. 
The history of the greiter part of the war was written by 
T/iucydidh, who was not only living at the time, but himself 
held a high command in the Athenian army. Andlhehislory 
of the latter years of the war was written by Xenophdn, another 
Athenian writer, who also lived at the lime. This war might 
be looked on as a war between lonians and Dorians, between 
democracy and oligarchy, Athens being the chief of the Ionian 
and democralic states, and Sparta the chief of the Dorian 
and aristocratic states. But the two parties were never 
exactly divided either according to descent or according to 
forms of government. It is perhaps more important to re- 
mark that Sparta had many free and willing aEies, while 
Athens had but few, so that she had to fight mainly with 
her own powers and those of the allies who were really her 
subjects. During the first ten years of the war, down to the 
year 42 1, the two parlies contended with nearly equal success, 
the Athenians being much the stronger by sea, and the 
Spartans and their allies by land. A p-. ace was then made, 
but it was not very well kept ; so that ThucydidSs says that 
the years of peace ought to be reckoned as a part of the war. 
Then, in 415, the Athenians sent a fleet to attack the city of 
Syracuse in Sicily. The Syracusans got help from Sparta, 
and so the war began again ; but, after two years of fighting 
and siege, the Athenians were altogether defeated before 
Syiacuse. The allies of Athens now began to revolt, and 
the war during the later years was carried on almost 
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wholly on tlie coasts of Asia. The Persians now began to 
lake a share in it, because they were eager to drive away 
the Athenians from those coasts, and to get back the 
Creek cities in Asia. But they did more in ihe way of 
giving, and sometimes only promising, money to the Spartans 
than by actually fighting. Several battles, chiefly by sea, were 
fought in these wars with varying success ; and it is wonder- 
ful to see hoxv Athens regained her strength after her loss 
before Syracuse. At last, in the year 405, the Athenians 
were defeated by the Spartan admiral Lysandros at Ai^os- 
potasnos in the Hellespont. Athens was now besieged, and 
in the next year she had to surrender. She now lost all 
her dominion and her great naval power, and was obliged to 
become a member of the Spartan alliance. Her democra- 
tical government was also taken away, and an oligarchy of 
thirty men was set up under the protection of Sparta. But in 
the nest year, 403, the oligarchy was put down, and Athens, 
though she did not get back her power, at least got back 
her freedom. 

16. The Dominion of Sparta.— At this time, at the end of 
the fif:h century before Christ Spartx was more thin eier 
the greatest power of Greece From this time Athens has 
no longer any claim to be looked on is politically the hrst 
power of Gieece, But she ■fliH remained one of the greatest 
among the Grecian cities, and, as her political power grew 
less, she became more and more the acknowledged chief in 
all kinds of literature and philosophj Her loss of any 
thing like an equal power with Spirta led to grtat changes 
in the course of the next centurj New powers began to 
come to the front. We shill, first of all, see the foremost 
place in Greece held for a while by Thebes, the chief city of 
Bceotia, which had alivays been reckoned one of the greater 
cities of Greece, but which during the Peloponnesian war had 
played only a s.:co.idary part as one of the allies of Sparta. 
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We shall next see the power over all Greece fall into the 
hands of a state which had hitherto not been reckoned to be 
Greek at all, through the victories of Ihe great Macedonian 
Kings, Philip anil Alexander. But for a while the Spartan? 
had it all their own way. No state in Greece could stana 
up against them ; the government of most of the cities passed 
into ihe hands of men who were ready to do whatever the 
Spartans told them, and in many of them there even were 
Spartan governors and garrisons. A few years after tlie end 
of the Peloponnesian war, the Spartans made war upop 
Persia, and their King Aglsilaos waged several successfu. 
campaigns in Asia Minor. But by this time several of the 
Greek cities had got jealous and weary of the Spartan 
power, and the Persian King Arlaxerxes, against whom the 
Spartans were fighting, was naturally glad to help them 
with both money and ships. So in the year 394 Agesilaos 
had to come back to withstand a confederacy formed against 
Sparta by Athens, Argos, Corinth, and Thebes, Several 
battles were fought ; and, though the Spartans commonly 
had the victory, yet it was shown tliat the Theban soldiers 
were able to do great things. In the former part of this 
war the Persian King sent his great Phcenician fleet to help 
the Athenians ; but afterwards he was persuaded to change 
sides, and in 387 a peace was made, called the Peace of 
Antalkidas, by which the Greek cities of Asia were given up 
to Persia, and those of Europe were declared to be every one 
independent. But in truth the power of Sparta now became 
grealer than ever, and the Spartans domineered and inter- 
fered with the other cities even more than before. Among 
other things, they treacherously seized the Kadmeia or citadel 
of Thebes, and put a Spartan garrison in it. They also put 
down a confederacy which the people of Olynthos were 
making among the Greek cities on the coasts of Macedonia 
and Thrace, and thu-3 taok away what might have been a 
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if. The Rise of Theb h p 

Sparta was at its very h rth 

Ths!><ii!s, who had show h 

neiirly as good soldier Sp h 

rose against them. In h p rl d n 
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nSiii/iu, became for a h po 

The Spartans were defe dns hfi hhd 
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After this Epamem6ndas in aicd Pdoponneios stveral 
times. He greatly weakened the power of Sparta by restor- 
ing the independence of MesiSnt, which the Spartans had 
long ago conquered, and by persuading the Arkadiatis to 
join in a League and to found Megalopolis or the Grsat City, 
near the Spartan frontier. During the first part of this war 
the Athenians look part with Thebes, and in the later part 
with Sparta ; and in the course of it Ihey won back a great 
deal of their poiver by sea, and again got many of the islands 
and maritime cities to become their allies. At last, in 363, 
Epamein&ndas was killed at Manimeia in a battle against the 
Sparlans and Athenians, and after his death, as there was 
no one left in Thebes fit to take his place, the power of the 
city gradually died out. 

18. The Rise of Macedonia — We have already seen that, 
though the Macedonians were probably closely allied to the 
Greeks, and though the Macedonian Kings were acknow- 
ledged to be of Greek descent, yet Macedonia had hitherto 
not been reckoned as a Greek state. Its Kings had not 
taken much share in Greek affaii-s, but several of them 
had done much to strengthen their kingdom against the 
neighbouring Barbarians, and a!^io to bring in Qreek arts 
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and civLlization among their own people. Just at this lime 
there arose in Macedonia a King called Philip the son of 
Amyntas, who did much greater things llian any of the Kings 
who had gone before him. His great object was, not exactly 
to conquer Greece or make it part of his own kingdom, but 
rather to get Macedonia acknowledged as a Greek state, and, 
as such, to win for it the same kind of supremacy over the 
other Greek slates which had been held at different times by 
MykenS, Argos, Sparta, Athens, and Thebes. He artfully 
contrived to mix himself up with Grecian affairs, and to 
persuade many of the Grecian states to look upon him as 
their deliverer, and as the champion of the god ApolUn. The 
great temple of Delphi had been plundered by the PhSkiaiis, 
and Philip put himself forward as the avenger of this crime, 
and got himself acknowledged as a member of the Amphi- 
ktionic Council, the great religious assembly of Greece, which 
looked after the affairs of the Delphian Temple. This was 
much the same as formally acknowledging Macedonia to be a 
Greek state. Philip also conquered the Greek city of Olynthot 
in the neighbourhood of his own kingdom, and made the 
peninsula called Chalkidikl, which runs out as it were with 
tluee fingers into the vEga?an, part of Macedonia. This he 
might perhaps not have been able to do, if the Spartans had 
not already destroyed the great Greek alliance which the 
Olynthians had begun to make in those parts. Phiiip was 
several times at war with Athens, and it was during these 
wars that the great orator DSmostkcnh made himself famous 
by the speeches which he made to stir up his countrymen to 
act vigorously. PhiUp's last war was against Athens and 
Thebes together, and in 338 he gained a victory over them 
at Chedrineia in Bceotia, from which the oierihrow of Grecian 
freedoni may be dated. After this, all the Creeks, except the 
Spartans, were partly persuaded, partly compelled, to hold a 
synod at Corinth, where Philip was elected captain-general of 
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all Greece, to make war on Persia and avenge the old inva- 
sions of Greece by Darius and Xerxes. But, while he was 
making ready for a great expedition into Asia, he was mur- 
dered in the year 336 by one of his own subjtcls. 

19, Afesander the Great. — Philip was succeeded by his 
son Alexander, known as Alexander the Great. He was 
presently acknowledged as the leader of Greece against the 
Persians, as his father had been. Thebes however, where 
Philip had put a Macedonian garrison, now revolted, but it 
■was taken and destroyed by Alexander. !n the next year, 
334, Alexander set out on his great expedition, and he never 
returned to Macedonia and Greece. In the course of six 
years he completely subdued the Persian Empire, fighting 
three famous battles, at the river Granikos in Asia Minor in 
334, at Tssos, near the borders of Cihcia and Syria, in 333, 
and at Arbela or Gaugainlla in Assyria in 331. In these last 
two battles the Persian King Darius was present, and was 
utterly defeated. Between the two last battles Alexander 
besieged and took Tyre, and received the submission of 
Egypt, where he founded the famous city which has ever 
since borne his name, Alexandria. Soon after the battle of 
Gaugamfila Uariuswas murdered by some of his own officers, 
and Alexander now looked upon himself as King of Persia. 
He afterwards set out, half exploring, half conquering, as far 
as the river Hyphasts in northern India, beyond which his 
soldiers refused to follow him. At last he died at Babylon 
in 323, having made greater conquests than were ever made 
by any European prince before him or after him. And there 
was no conqueror whose conquests were more important, and 
in a certain sense more lasting ; for, though his great einpire 
broke in pieces almost at once, yet the effects of his career 
have remained to all time. 

zo. Effects of the Conquests of Alexander.— The con- 
quests of Alexander, though they were won so quickly, and 
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though a large part of them were soon lost again, made a 
great and lasting change throughout a large part of the world. 
Both he and those who came after him were great builders of 
cities in Asia IVIinor, Syria, Egypt, and as far as their con- 
quests reached. In each of these cities was placed a Greek or 
Macedonian colony, and in the western part of Asia most of 
these cities lived and flourished, and some of them, like Alex- 
andria in Egypt and Antiock in Syria, soon took their place 
amon? the greatest cities in the world. The Greek language 
became the tongue of all government and literature through- 
out-many countries where tl e people 'ere not Greek by birth. 
It was thus at the e y n omen tl a Greece began to lose 
her political freedom hat she n adc as it were, an intellec- 
tual conquest of a large pa -t of he vorld. And though, in 
the cities and lands vh ch n tl s way became partially 
Hellenhid, there was ne th r he pol tical freedom nor the 
original genius of the great statesmen and writers of old 
Greece, yet mere learning and science flourished as they had 
never flourished before. The Greek tongue became the 
common speech of the civilized world, the speech which men 
of different nations used in speaking to one another, much 
as they use French now. The Greek colonies had done 
much to spread the Greek language and manners over a 
lat^e part of the world. The Macedonian conquests now 
did still more ; but they did not, as the old colonies had done, 
carry also Greek freedom with them. 

31. The Successors of Alexander. — The great empire of 
A ex-md d d o d oge h e n n name for more than 

a fe yea af h dea h H no one in the Macedo- 

n n o ai fam y who was a all fi (o take his place, and 
h don on e e grad al y d d d among his generals, 
who a e e e 00k the e of Kings. Thus arose 

the k n dom af hs P al ir n t-gypt, and that of the de- 
scendan % al S ko n the East hich gradually shrank 
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up into the kingdom of Syria. In the countries beyond 
the Tigris the Macedonian power gradually died out ; but 
various states arose in Asia Minor, which were not strictly 
Greek, but which had a greater or less linge of Greek culti- 
vation. Such were the kingdom of Psrgamos and the League 
of the cities of Lykia. These arose in countries which had 
been fully subdued by Alexander, and which won their 
independence only because the descendants of Seleukos 
could not keep their great dominions together. But Alex- 
ander's conquests had been made so fast that some parts 
even of Western Asia were not fully subdued. Thus out of 
the fragments of (he Persian Empire several kingdoms arose, 
like those of Pontes and Bithynia, which were ruled by native 
Kings, but which also affected something of Greek civilization. 
And some real Greek states still contrived to keep their inde- 
pendence on or near the coast of Asia, as the city of Byzan- 
tion, the island of Rhodes, and the city of HSrakleia, which 
last was sometimes a commonwealth and sometimes under 
tyrants. Of many of these states we shall hear again as they 
came one by one under the power of Rome. But we are now 
more concerned with what happened in Macedonia and in 
Greece itself. 

11. The later Macedonian Kings. — The death of Alexander 
was followed by a time of great confusion iji Macedonia and 
Greece. Even while Alexander was away in Asia, the Spar- 
tans, under their king Agis, had tried to throw off the Mace- 
donian yoke, but in vain. After Alexander's death anollier 
attempt was made by several of the Greek states, especially 
the Athenians, who were again stirred up by Dgmosthenes, 
and the ^tolians. These last were a people of western 
Greece, the least civilised of all the Greek states, but which 
now began to rise to great importance. This was called 
the Zaraw« War, In the end the Athenians had to yield, 
and they were obliged by the Macedonian general AntipatrdS 
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to change their constitution, making it much less democralical 
than before, and depriving many of the ciiizens of their 
votes. For many years there was the greatest confusion in 
Macedonia and Greece and all the neighbouring countries. 
And things were made worse by an attack from an enemy 
with whom the Greeks had never before had anything to do. 
Greece and Macedonia were invaded by the Cv7a/j-. By these 
we need not understand people from Gaul itself, but some of 
those Celtic tribes which were still in the east of Europe. 
Afier doing much mischief in those parts, the Gauls crossed 
over into Asia, and there founded a state of their own which 
was called Galatia, and, as they too began to learn some- 
tbing of Greek ciTilization, GallO'grcecia. Meanwhile Kings 
were being constantly set up and overthrown in Macedonia, 
and each of Ihcm tried to get as much power and influ- 
ence as he could in Greece itself. At this time too EpH- 
ros, a country which hiihcrlo had been of very little im- 
portance, became a powerful state under its King Pyrrkos, 
who at one time obtained possession of Macedonia. He also 
waged wars in It:ily and Sicily, which will be spoken of in 
the next chapter, and he had a great deal to do with the 
affairs of Peloponnesos, where he was at last killed in be- 
sieging Argos in 272. From this time things became ratlier 
more settled; a second time of freedom, if notof great- 
ness, began in Greece, and a regular dynasty of Kings tixed 
itself in Macedonia. The old rojal family was quite extinct, 
and the second set of Macedonian Kings were the descen- 
dants of Anligoiws, one of the most famous of Alexander's 
generals. His son Dimelrios, sumamed PoliorMiSs or the 
Besieger, got possession of the crown of Macedonia in 294. 
Both he and his son Aniigonos Goiialas were driven out morft 
than once, but in the end Antigonos contrived to keep the 
Macedonian crown, and to hand it on to his descendants, who 
held it till the Macedonian kingdom was conquered by Rome. 
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23. The later History of Greece. — The last days of Gre- 
cian history, before the country came altogether under the 
power of the Romans, are dislingiiished in several ways from 
the times which went before them. Tlie states ivhich are 
most important in these times are not the same as those 
which were most important in the old days of the Persian 
and Peloponnesian Wars. First of all we must remember 
that Macedonia and Epeiros must now be reckoned as Greek 
states, and that a large part of Greece, especially in the north) 
was now always, till the Roman conquest of Macedonia, more 
or less subject to the Macedonian Kings, or at least under 
their influence. And, among the stales of Greece itself, the 
division of power was very ditfercnt from wliat it had been 
in earlier times. In the days which we have now come to 
neither Athens nor Thebes was of very great account, and, 
though Sparta was of great importance during part of the 
time, yet its greatness was only, as we may say, by fits and 
starts. We may say that the chief powers of Greece now 
were Macedonia, Achaia, jEtolia, and Spuria. Achaia and 
jCtolia are states of which but little is heard in Grecian 
history since the heroic times, and tlie strength which they 
had now chiefly came from a cause which must be explained 
a little more at length. 

24. The Achaian and ^tolian Leagues. — What chiefly 
distinguishes this part of Grecian history from earlier times 
is that vi,e have now but little to do with single cities, but 
with cities and tribes bound together so as to make states of 
much greater size. With the exception of Sparta, the Greek 
states which play the greatest part at this lime were joined 
together in Leagues, so as to form what is called a Federal 
Government, such as there is now in S-uiitserland Aai in the 
UtUted StaUs of America. That is to say, several cities 
agreed together to give up part of the power which naturally 
belonged to each city separately to an Assembly or Council or 
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body of majjistrates, in which all had a share. In a govern- 
ment of this kind the central powei commonly deals wilh 
all matters which concern the League as a whole, while each 
city still acts much as it pleases in ils own internal affairs. 
Tliere had been several Leagues of this kind in Greece from 
the beginning, hut they were chiefly among the smaller and 
less famous parts of (he Greek nation, and they did not play 
any great part in Grecian affairs. The only one which was 
of much note in earlier times was the League of Bcsotia, and 
that could hardly be called a League with any truth, for 
Thebes was so much stronger than the other Bteotian cities 
as to be practically mistress of all of thera. But now the 
Federal states of Greece come to be of special importance, 
because it was found that, as lonj as the cities stood one by 
one, they had no chance of keeping their freedom against 
the Macedonian Kings, and tliat their only chance of doing 
so was by several cities acting together in matteis of peace 
and war as if they were one city. The greatest of these 
Leagues was that of Achaia, which began with the ten 
small Achaian cities on tlie south side of the Corinthian 
Gulf. These cities had been joined together in a League 
in early times, but in the times of the Macedonian power 
they had gradually fallen asunder, and in the days of 
Antigonos Gonatas several of them were in the hands of 
Tyrants, who reigned under Macedonian protection. Tliis 
was the case with niany other cilies of Greece also, and it 
was the great object of the League, as it grew and strength- 
ened, to set free these cities and to join them on to its own 
body. It was about the year 280 that the old Achaian 
towns began to draw together again, the chief leader in this 
work being Markas of Keryneis, About thirty years after, 
in 251, the League began to extend itself by admitting the 
city of Sikydii as a member of its body. Sikyon had Just 
been set free by Aratos, wlio now became the leading man ia 
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the League, and, under his adm mis (ration and that bf PldlO' 
poi nil! B ho followed him, the League took in one ciiy after 
another, Cormth, Megalopolis, Argos, and others, at first 
only with their own good will, but afterwards sometimes 
by force At last all the cities of Peloponnfisos and some 
cities beyond the Isthmus became members of the League. 
The Mtolian League on the olher side of the Corinthian 
Gulf did not bear so g^ood a character as the Achaian, 
though its form of government was much the same. For the 
^tolians, though a brave people and always stout in defend- 
ing their own freedom, were ruder and fiercer than most of 
the Greeks, and were much given, to plunder both by sea 
and land. The ^(olian League thus greatly extended itself, 
and became more powerful than that of Achaia, but its poliey 
was not so just and honourable as that of Achaia commonly 
was. There were also smaller Leagues in PhSkis and 
Akarnaiiia, besides the League of Epeiros, which was now 
cimnted as a Greek land, and which had got rid of its Kings 
and had changed itself into a Federal commonwealth. Thus, 
except Sparta at one end and Macedonia at the ether, by far 
the greater part of Greece was parted out among the dif- 
ferent Leagues. 

25, The last Days of Independent Greece.— For a long 
time the great object of the Achaians was to set free the 
cities which were more or less under the Macedonian power. 
But at last they became jealous of Sparta, which was again 
becoming a great power, and in 237 a war broke out between 
Sparta and the League. Sparta had now a great King called 
Kleommh, who had upset the old oligarchy and had greatly 
increased the power both of the Kings and of the people. Ey 
so doing he put quite a new life into his country, and he 
pressed the Achaians so hard that at last, in 223, they asked 
heXp oi Antigonas Dosoii, King of Macedonia, which they only 
got by giving up to him the citadel of Corinth. The Mace- 
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donians and Achaians together defeated Kleomen6s, and 
Sparta's second time of greatness died with him. The 
next King of Macedonia, Philip, kept on the alliance wltli 
Achaia, and the Achaians and Macedonians fought together 
in a war wilh jCtolia ; but, though the League gained in 
extent, it lost in real power and freedom by joining with a 
prince who was strong enough to be its master. Peace was 
made over all Greece in 216, but by this lime the Romaiis 
had begun to meddle in Greek affairs, and from hence the 
history of Greece and Macedonia chiefly consists of tlie steps 
by which they were swallowed up in the Roman dominion. 
This last stage of their history will therefore best be told in 
our sketch of the history of Rome. 

26. Summary — The history of Greece wliich we have thus 
run through, though it is the history only of a small part oLthe 
world for a few hundred years, is wcrth fully as much study 
as any later and wider part of history. It is, as it were, the 
history of the world in a small space. There is no lesson to 
be taught by history in general which is not taught by the 
history of Greece. The Greeks too, we should never forget, 
were the fir'^t people to show the world what real freedom 
d 1 1 A d they brought, not only politics, 

b d d 1 ature of every kind to a higher 

phhnay h ppl ever did without borrowing of 
oh In 11 h J Greece has influenced the world 

f S II h fl of Greece upon later history has 

bt n gr d g d rect. Greece influenced Rome, 

d r m fl d 1 orld. But with the history of 

R h k h f events begins which is going 

n 11. W ill y and trace it from the beginning, 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ROMAN COMMONWEALTH. 

Anelint exknl of Kaly (\)— Gauls, Vemlians. and Ligunaiis imlhin 
it! modem boundary {I)— /feci of tkegcsSTaphy of tin country en 
its Aistory [\) —iniabUaat^ of Italy; the Etruscans and tht 
Grai calanists (2)— Abb lAie/ branches of the Italian race, Oscans 
and Latins (2, 3) — language, religion, and guvemnieni ; tendency 
to the formation of Leagues (^)— origin 0/ Rome ; cAaracteristiiS 
of its history {l)—the Koman Kings (6} — dynasty and expidsioa 
</f the Targninii {6)— the ferjars of the Kings transferred to the 
Consuls (l)— disputes between Patricians and Humans {IJ—wiirs 
of Rome vAth her neighbours; taking of Veii i^)— taking if Ro,ae 
iy the Gauls (S)— iMiri witli the Samnites and Latins; gradual 
conquest of Italy [g)— state of Italy under the Romans; distinction 
of Romans, Latins, and Italians (10) — war with J^irrhos {ll) — 
o?igiHandhistoryof Carthage(s2)—J^st Runic War i,ii)— cession 
of Sicily ; rudure of the Roman Preainces (14) — Second Punic 
War; campaigns of Hannibal and Scipie (x^i— Third Punic 
War; destmctiott of Cmihage ^,\fi)— first dealings of tin Romans 
with Greece {\f)— First Macedonian War {tf)— Second Macalonian 
War; alliance of Rome luUh ^tolia and Achaia ( i B)— campaign 
of Antiochos in Greece; Raman conquer of ALtdia (i^—lViird 
Slacidcnian War ; dismemberment of the Macedonian Kingiom 
{20} — Fourth MacBionian War; Macedonia becomes a Province 
{2l)-~^var ■aith Achaia; dcstnution of Corinth {21)— the Mace- 
donian states in Asia; reuelt of the Parthians (22)— j«ir with 
Antiockos; and extension of Roman influence ia Asia (2z) — -forma- 
tion of the Province of Asia {22)— conquest of Cisalpine Gaul (z^) 
— conquest of Spain (24) — inhabitants of Transalpine Gaul (25)— 
(fffdirs of Massalia; fonitatlon j>f tlie Roman Prozdnce in Gaul 
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(25}— (BEWwa (/ t/ie Cimbri and Tmfunei: th ir deftat by 
Mariiis {26) — Rstiie dcminant round the Mcdilerrnncan ; hir 
rilaiions with Egypt {27)—iii/en!irl dispulis m Kenie ; litr rdaliaiii 
toberallits; murder of the Gracchi {2-]\— the Social War ; final 
conquest of the Saraniles (2'&)— Civil War of Marius and Sulla ; 
Dictatorship of Sulla {A\—iBarimth Mithridates; camlmigns of 
Sulla and Pompeius{3ii) — Roman coaqutst 0/ Syria ; dealing! v>'th 
Farthia {yi)— disputes ca Rome ; rise of Ciesar (31) — Caiar's con- 
quests in Gaul; his campaigns in Germany and Britain (32)- - 
Ciuil IVar of Fotnpeius and Caser ; Diclatersliip and death of 
Casar {3^)— Second CivU Har ; Bailies of Philippi and AlHioH ; 
Egypt ieiemes a pr<fvince (34)— /ie younger Csiar beconiss 
Augustus ; beginning of the Soman Empire {35). 

I. The Geography of Italy.— We now come to the history 
of the second of the three grcrit peninsulas, that of llaly. 
Hilt we must remember that in larly limes the name of Italy 
did not lake in so large a country as we now understand by 
that name, and that a great part of its inhabitants did not 
belong to the race of whom we shall have to speak of as 
Italians. The greater part of Norlhcrn Italy, all north of the 
Po ao'l a good deal to the south of it, was counted as part 
of Gaul, and was inhabited by Cehic people akin lo those on 
the other side of the Alps. Thus there was Cisalpine Caul, 
Gaiii on this j/rf£^— that is the Italian side— of the Alps, as 
well as Transalpine Caul, or Gaul beyond the Alps. Milan, 
Verona, Bologna, and other famous Italian cities thus stand 
iu what in early times was part of Gaul, And the country 
in the extreme north-west was held by the Venetians, a 
people whose origin is not very clear. They gave their name 
to the province of Venella; but it must be remembered that 
they had nothing to do with the city of Venice, which did not 
begin till many ages later. And the land between the Gulf 
of Genoa and the Po was held by the Ligurians, a people 
who were most likely not Aryans at all, but a remnant of the 
older inhabitants, like the Basques. And people akin to the 
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Liguiiana seem also to have held the islands of Sardinia 
and Corsica, and part of Sicily. None of these lands were 
counted as part of Italy in the earliest times, so that the 
name of Ilttly belonged much more strictly to the peninsula 
than it does now. The name seems to have been tirst given 
to quite the southern part only, and to have gradually spread 
itself northwards. The map will at once show that the 
peninsula of Italy, though, it is so long and narrow and has 
so great an extent of sea-coasC, is not so broken up by bays 
and arms of the sea, nor has it so many islands round about 
it, as the otlier peninsula of Greece. And though some parts 
of Italy are mountainous, and though the great chain of the 
Apennines runs from one end of the peninsula to the other, 
yet the whole land is not cut up into little valleys in the way 
that the more part of Greece is. Two things came of this 
difference between Greece and Italy. First, the Italians 
never became a seafaring people in the same degree that the 
Greeks did, nor did Ihey in the same way send out colonies 
to all parts of the world that they knew. Secondly, in Italy 
itself there never were so many great cities as there were in 
Greece, and the small Italian towns were less jealous of their 
separate independence, and more ready than the Greek cities 
to join together in leagues. 

2. The Inhabitants of Italy.— Setting aside those coun- 
tries which were not then reckoned as part of Italy, we find 
at the beginning of history three chief nations dweUing in the 
peninsula. The part of Italy between the Arno and the 
Tiber was called Ftruria, the land of the Rasena as they 
called themselves, otherwise called Tyrrhenians, Tuscans, and 
Elriiscaiis. The exact origin of the Etruscans is a great 
puzzle, but most likely they were an Aryan people, though 
their tongue was quite different from that of any of the 
other nations of Italy. In early times they seem to have 
spread over a much larger country both northwards and 
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southwards, but in trustworthy hisiory they appear only in 
the lands already spoken of on the western coast, where they 
formed a confederation of twelve cities. They were great 
builders and skilful in many of the arts, and they were held 
to be specially wise in divination and all other matters 
belonging to the worship of the Gods. The Etruscans, like 
the Gauls and Ligurians, were settled in what we now call 
Italy before authentic history begins. At the other end, 
quite in the south, the Greeks planted many colonies, but 
these belong to a later time, when we may say that trustworthy 
history was beginning among the Greeks, though it had not 
yet begun among the Italians. The map will show that this 
part of Italy is much more like Greece, much more broken 
up by bays and peninsulas, than the rest of Italy. The Greeks 
were, as we have already seen, therefore able to found many 
colonies here, some of which flourished so greatly in early 
times that the country was known as Great Greece. But at the 
time when history begins, all Italy in the older sense (that is, 
not reckoning Liguria and Cisalpine Gaul), except Etruria, 
was inhabited by people whom we may specially call Italians. 
These, as we have already said, belonged to the same Aryan 
swarm as the Greeks, and their common forefathers must 
have stayed together after they had branched off from the 
forefathers of the Celts, Teutons, and others. The greater 
part of Italy was occupied by tribes sprung from this one 
swarm, some of whom however were mote closely allied to 
the Greeks than others. But all may be looked on as coming 
nearer to the Greeks than to any other branch of the Aryan 
family. But, long before history begins, the Greeks and the 
Italians had parted off into distinct nations, and the Italians 
had also parted off into distinct nations among themselves. 

3. The Latin and Oscan Races. — We thus see tliat, set- 
ting aside the Etruscans and the Greeks who settled in later 
times, all the other nations of ancient Italy were allied to one 
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another, and all were more remotely allied to the Creeks. But 
they had parted far more widely among themselves than the 
different tribes of the Greek nation ever did. The Italian 
nations fall naturally into two great classes, which we may 
call roughly the Oscaiis, lying to the norlh-east, and the 
Latins, lying to the south-west. Of these the Latins were 
those who were more closely allied lo the Greeks. The 
Siculi or Sikels especially, in Southern Italy and in Sicily, to 
which island Ihey gave their name, and some other of the 
tribes in tile south, seem to have been as near to the Greeks, 
and to have been as easily Hellcnizcd, as their neighbours 
in Epeiros and on the coast of Asia. The Oscan tribes, 
Siibiiies, Unthrians, and others, were far more widely re 
moved from the Greeks, and presently the Oscan races began 
to press southward at the expense both of the Latins and of 
the Greek colonies. It was these Oscans of the south, the 
SamniUs, Lucanians, and others, whose incur&ions gradvially 
destroyed the greatness and freedom of the Greek colonies 
in Italy. 

4. Language, Religion, and Government. — Our know- 
ledge of the ancient nations of Italy, besides the Romans, is 
very scanty, but it would seem that the differences between 
the Latin and Oscan races answered rather to the differences 
between the Greeks and their most nearly allied neighbours 
than to the differences of Dorians and lomans among the 
Greeks themselves. Still we cannot doubt Chat they always 
had much in common in language, rehgion and go-jern- 
ment. The old languages of Italy all gradually gave way 
to the Latin, and we have only a few fragments remaining of 
any of them. And of their religion, e\ en of that of the Latins, 
we know very little, because, when (he Gieeks and Romans 
came to have dealings with one another, they began to call 
each other's Gods by the names of those among thtir own 
Gods which seemed most like them. Thus the Greek Zeus 
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and the Liitiii Jupiter got confounded, and the other Gods in 
the like sort. But one thing we can see, that none of the 
haliin nations had so many stories to tell about their Gods 
as the Greeks had. A5 for their government, we can see the 
same elements as among the Greeks and other Aryans, — the 
King or other chief, the nobles, and the ordinary freemen. 
In fact, owing, as we have already said, to the nature of the 
country, the common form of government in ancient Italy 
was much the same as that common in the ruder parts of 
Greece, several kindred districts or small towns joining 
together in a League. Of these Leagues the most famous 
in history was that of the Saatnites, an inland people of the 
Oscan stock, and that of the thirty cities of the Latins on 
the west coast soulh of the Tiber. 

J. The Origin of Rome.— But there was one Latin city 

which was destined to be mighty and famous above all, and 

to become the mistress of Latium, of Iialy, and of the world. 

Th h o n f Rome on the Tiber. There were all 

man d o s in ancient times, and all manner of 

o u h b n made by ingenious men in later days, 

a h n lis greatest of all cities. Into these we 

an The story most generally believed by the 

R h m vas that Rome was founded by Romulus, 

a descndant fAjEiieas {in Greek ^r«^(i7j), one of (tie 

T h w as said to have escaped after the taking 

d h taken refuge in Italy. But Romulus or 

m e of those names which were made up 

b P P sd tliat every city and nation must have 

m some roan. The tales about the 

r and about its early Kings arc mere 

d t be trusted. Ttiere can be littie doubt 

hrst a city of the Latins, founded on the 

n T b La u outpost to guard the march ot border 

agamst the Etruscans on the other side of the river, And 
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there seems reason to believe that hard by the Latin town of 
Rome was the Sabine town of Curium, and that the two towns 
made a league, and that their people gradu-illy became tivo 
tribes in one city, instead of two distinct cities. Even if this 
tale should not be true, it is at least very well made up. For 
it sets forth the way in which Rome became the greatest of 
ail cities, namely by constantly granting its citizenship both 
to its allies and to its conquered enemies. Step by step, the 
people of Latiiim, of Italy, and of the whole civilized world, 
all became Romam. This is what really distinguishes the 
Roman history from all other history, and it is what made the 
power of Rome so great and lasting. 

6. The Roman Kings.— There can be ]iltle doubt that 
Rome, like the Greek cities, was at first governed fay Kings, 
who ruled by the help of a Senate and an Assembly of the 
People. But the Roman Kings, unlike those in Greece, were 
not hereditary, nor were they even chosen from any particular 
family. It is said, and it is not at all unlikely, that the old 
rule was to choose the King in turn from ihe Romans of Rome 
and from the Quiriles of Curium. The legend giv"S us the 
names of seven Kings, and it is most likely that the two or 
three last names on the list are those of real persons. These 
are the dynasty of the Tarquiuii, about whom there have 
been many opinions, but who most likely were Etruscans, and 
who seem to have adorned Rome with buildings and works 
of Etruscan art. At all events they greatly extended the 
power of Rome, so that she became the greatest of ail Latin 
cities. The last King, Lucius Tarquinius, called Superbus or 
the From!, is said to have acted as a cruel tyrant, and to 
have had no regard for the laws of the Kings who had gone 
before him. He was accordingly driven out with his family, 
and the Romans determined to have no more Kings, and they 
ever after hated the very name of King. This is said to have 
happened KC. 510, about the same time when the Tyrant 
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;on of Peisislratos was driven out of Athens. There 
doubt that the driving out of the Kings of Rome 
;vent but as we have i; 



U 



internal constitution of Rome and as to the steps by which 
she made her way to the headship of Italy. The chief thing 
to be remembered is that Rome was a city bearing rule over 
other cities. The government of the Roman commonweaith 
v/as the government of a city ; and so it always remained, 
even after Rome had come to be the head of Italy and even 
of the world. When the Kings were driven out, the powers 
which had belonged to the Kings were entrusted to two 
magistrates, who were at first called Prators and afterwards 
Consuls, and who were chosen for one year only. The Senate 
and the Assembly of the People went on much as they had 
done under the Kings, but soon after the Kings were driven 
out there began to be great dissensions within the Roman 
Commonwealth. For there was a v^ry old division of the 
Roman people Into Patricians and Plebeians or Commons, of 
whom the Patricians for a long time kept all the chief powers 
of the state in their own hands. Most likely the Patricians 
were the descendants of the lirst citizens, and the Pk-beia;;s 
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were the descendants of allies or subjecis who had been after- 
wards admitted to the franchise. This division must have 
begun in the time of the Kings, as it began to be of great 
importance very soon after they were driven out. At first 
the Consuls and other magistrates were chosen from among 
the Patricians or old citizens only, though the Plebeians 
voted in choosing them. There were long disputes between 
the two orders, as the privileges of the Patricians were 
felt to be VI: ry oppressive, and gradually the Plebeians 
obtained the right to be chosen to the consulship and other 
high dignities. The first plebeian Consul was Lucius 
Sexiius in B.C. 366, about the time when Epameinondas was 
warring in Pcloponn^sos. After this the two orders were 
gradually reconciled, and many of the greatest men in the 
later history of Rome were Plebeians. 

8. Wars of Rome with her Neighbours.— At the time 
when the kingly government of Rome came to an end, she 
was strong enough to make a treaty with Carthage, in which 
she contracts, not only on her nwn behalf, but also on that of 
all the Latin cities of the coast as her subjects or depen- 
dent allies. But she seems to have lost a good deal of her 
power after the Kings were driven out. Her chief enemies 
were the Etruscans on the one side of her, and the 
various Oscan nations, especially those called the jEquiaiis 
ajid Volscimis, on the other. Wiih the Latin cities she was 
for a long time in close alliance, Rome, as a single city, being 
one party to the treaty, and the other Latin cities, as a 
League, being the other party. About B.C. 396 Rome greatly 
extended her power by the conquest of Vdi, the nearest of 
the great Etruscan cities. This was taken by Marcus Funus 
Camillits, who was then Dictator; that is, he was invested for 
six montlis only with greater powers than the Consuls them- 
selves, as was often done in times of special danger and diffi- 
culty. But soon after this the Roman power received a greaj* 
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check, for in B.C. 390 the Romans were defeated at the r 
Allia by the Gauls, who, it will be remembered, held mo; 
the northern part of what is now called Italy. They v 



years they gradually won it. The Samaites, an Oscan nation, 
were now the chief people in the South of Italy, a brave and 
stout people, quite able to contend with the Romans on equal 
terms. The first war with the Samnites did not last long; 
and it was followed in 340 by a war between Rome and her 
old allies the Latins. The Latins wished for a more com- 
plete union with Rome and for one of the Consuls to be 
always a Latin ; but to this the Romans would not agree. 
The end of the war was that the Latin League was broken 
up and he cities were merged In the Roman stale one by 
one. Then, in 326, began a second Samnite War which 
lasted eighteen years, and a third which lasted from 29S to 
390. In these two latter wars the Samnites were helped by 
the Etruscans and Gauls, but all were gradually subdued, 
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and by the year 282 Rome was pre'ty well mistress of all 
Italy except some of the Greek cities in the South. 

10. The Italian States under Rome.— The Condition of the 
Italian states under the Roman dominion was very various, 
but we may say that the free people of Italy now formed 
three main classes, Romans, Latins, and Italians, Many of 
the allied and conquered states were altogether merged in 
Rome at a very early time, their people becoming Romans 
andformingttibesinthe Roman Assembly. Rome in the end 
gradually admitted all the people of Italy to her own citizen- 
ship. But, till an Italian city which was subject to Rome 
received the Roman citizenship, its people had no voice at all 
in the general government, in choosing the magistrates, or in 
matters of peace and war. And, after such a city received 
the Roman citizenship, the only way in which its citizens 
could influence such matters was by themselves going to Rome 
and giving their votes in the Roman Assembly. This should 
be carefully borne in mind throughout, as it was the natural 
consequence of the Roman government always being the 
government of a city. Among the states whose people did 
not at once become Romans, some had the Latin franchise, 
as it was called, Ihe franchise which was at first given to the 
cities of Latium and afterwards to others in different parts. 
This did not give full Roman citizenship, but it made it much 
easier to obtain it. Lastly, the Italians or Allies kept their 
own independent constitutions in all internal matters, but 
they had to follow the lead of Rome in all matters of peace 
and war. Thus it was that the Roman dominion in Italy 
was a domitiion of a city over cities. 

11. The War with Pyrihos.— We now come to the beginning 
of the wars of Rome with the nations out of Italy, beginning 
with one in which they had to fight for their newly won 
dominion in Italy itself. Soon after the Roman power had 
reached into Southern Italy, the people of the Greek city of 
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Tarns or Tarenltim contrived to offend the Romans, and tli?y 
then asked Pytrhos, King of Epeiros, to come and help them 
as the champion of a Greek city threatened by Barbarians. 
Pyrrhoa came over in 281, and the Romans had now to try 
their strength against a way of fighting quite different from 
their own, and that under the most famous warrior of the age. 
Pyrrhos was joined by some of the lately conquered nations 
in Southern Italy, who were glad of a chance of throwing off 
the Roman yoke. He defeated the Romans in two battles, 
but with so much loss on his own side that he was glad to 
make a truce and to go over into Sicily, where some of the 
Greek cities had asked him to htlp them against the Cartha- 
ginians. In 276 he came back to Italy, but in the next year 
he was defeated at Bsneventum and left Italy altogether. 
In the next few years the small part of Italy which still held 
out against Rome was subdued. 

12. Carthage. — Rome was now mistress of Italy, and she 
soonbegantobeentangledinwars beyond its boundaries. The 
greatest poftfer besides Rome in the western Mediterranean, 
lands was the city of Carthage on the north coast of Africa, 
This, as we have already said, was a Phmnician city, one of 
the colonies of the older Phcenician cities of Tyre and Sidon. 
Carthage, like Rome, was a city hearing rule over other cities ; 
for she had gained a certain headship over the other Phcenician 
cities in Africa, much as Rome had over the Latin and other 
cities in Italy. And besides the kindred Phcenician cities, 
Carthage bore rule also over many of the native tribes 
whom the Phcenician settlers found in Africa. And, tinlike 
Rome up to this time, she had, as trading cities and countries 
always strive to have, large dominions beyond the sea. Car- 
thage at this time bore rule over the islands a{ Sardinia and 
Corsica, and she had also large possessions in Sicily. But in 
Sicily a constant warfare was kept up between the Phcenician 
and the Greek settlements, in which the Tyrants who at dif- 
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ferent times reigned in Syracuse specially distinguished them- 
selves. Such were Gel6n, who reigned at the time of the Per- 
sian War, Dionysios, who reigned at the time of the war be- 
tween Sparta and Thebes, and Agatkoklis, who lived in the 
time of Pyrrhos. As Tyrants in their own city, these men 
did many evil things ; still they deserve some honour as 
champions of the Greek nation against the Phcenicians. 
These wars also bring out another point of ditlerence between 
Carthage and Rome. For, while the Romans waged their wars 
by the hands of their own citizens and allies, the wars of 
Carthage were mainly carried on by barbarian mercenaries, 
that is, soldiers serving simply for pay, whom they hired from 
Gaul, Spain, Africa, anywhere in short. A state which does 
this can never hold up for good against one which uses native 
annies; and it is a sign of the great wealth and power of 
Carthage, helped still more by a few very great men who 
appeared among her citizens, that Carthage could hold up so 
long as she did. Carthage had indeed one other great advan- 
tage, namely that, as a trading city, she was very strong by 
sea, while the Romans had as yet had hardly anything to do 
with naval affairs. Thus Carthage and Rome were the two 
great states of the West, and it could hardly fail but that war 
should spring tip between them about something. And it 
was the more likely, as the island of Sicily lay between them, 
where the Carthaginians had large possessions, and where the 
Creek cities were closely connected with the Greek subjects 
of Rome in Southern Italy. 

13, The First Punic War. — A cause of quarrel was soon 
found in the disputes among the different towns in Sicily. 
Rome, as the head of Italy, u;idertook to protect the Mamer- 
tines, a body of Campanian mercenaries who had seized the 
town of Messhit on the strait. Their enemies were HierSn, 
King of SyracuiC—lor those who were formerly called Tyrants 
now called tliemselves Kings— And Carthage. Thus arose the 
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first Punic War, so called from ihe Latin form of ihe name 

Pktsnician. This war went on between Carthage and Rome 

for twenty-four years, beginning in e.c. 264, and Hicron had 

soon to change the Carthaginian alliance for the Roman. 

During so long a time the two great cities contended with 

very varied success, the war being chiefly carried on in 

and about Sicily, though at one time the Roman Consnl 

1/ At Regulus, who is one of the most famous 

h R m n legend, carried the war into Africa. For a 

g n h Carthaginians had greatly the advantage at 

b d ily the Romans came to be their match at 

■n p IS, and at last a great naval victory was 

b h C ul Caius Lutatixis Caiidus, which made the 

C n an k for peace. The First Pitnic War ended 

14. Beginning of the Roman Provinces.— This victory over 
the Carthaginians was Ihc beginning of a new state of things, 
and gave Rome quite a new diss of subjects For, when 
peace was made, C^rlhage had to give up her possessions 
in Sui/v, and the island, except the part which belonged 
to Hiertin, became a Roman piovuui: Ihia was the be 
ginning of the Roman proxm ..t, that is the dominions of 
Rome out of Italy Their condition was much worse than 
thit of Ihe Iialian allies, for the proiinces were ruled bj 
Roman governors, and had to pij tribute to Rome The 
ProTunaals m fact were meie subjects, nhile the Itahans, 
though dependent allies, weie siM Alius Though lhe> were 
boimd to serve in the Roman armies and to follow Rome m 
all matters of war and peace, they still kept their old consti- 
tutions and no Roman governors were sent to rule them. 

15. The Second Punic or Hannibalian War.— Twenty- 
three years passed between the end of the first Punic War 
and the beginning of tlie second. But in the meanwhile 
tlie Romans got possession rather unfairly, of the islands of 
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Sardinia and Corsica, which Carthage had kept by the peace. 
On the other hantt a Carthaginian dominion was growing up 
in Spain ander Hamilcar Barkas, one of the greatest men that 
Carthage ever reared, his son-in-law Hasdrubal, and his son 
Hannibal, the greatest man of all, and probably the greatest 
general that the world ever saw. Another quarrel arose 
between Carthage and Rome, when Hannibal took the Spanish 
town of Saguntum, which the Romans claimed as an ally. 
War began in 218, and Hannibal carried it on by invading 
Italy by land. This was one of the most famous enterprises 
in all history. Never was Rome so near destruction as in 
the war with Hannibal. He crossed the Alps and defeated 
the Romans in four battles, the greatest of which was that of 
Canute in B.C. 2i5. Many of the Italian allies revolted 
against Rome, and the war went on in Italy till B.C 203. By 
that time the Romans had taken Syracuse, which, after 
Hieron's death, had forsaken their alliance, so that all Sicily 
was now a Roman province. They had also, while Hannibal 
B'as in Italy, conquered the Carthaginian possessions in Spain. 
Lastly, the Roman general who had been so successful in 
Spain, PubliHS Cornelius Scipio, crossed over into Africa, so 
that Hannibal had to leave Italy and go back to defend Car- 
thage itself. He was defeated by Scipio in the battle of 
Zajna in B.C. 202. Peace wis now made Carthage giving 
up all her possessions out of Afr ca and binding herself not 
to make war without the consent of the Romans That is 
to say, Carthage now became a dependent allv of Rime 
The Semitic races could no longer dispute the dom nion of 
the Mediterranean lands with the Arjins 

16. The Third Punic War —The last war with Carthi^ 
began about fifty years after the ^.e jnd The Carthaginians 
were always at variance « th the r neighbour \fass!inssa 
King of Niimidia, who had been an useful a!!j of Rome in 
the former war. The Romans constantly favoured Massi- 
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nissa, and in B.C. 149 war broke out ayain between Rotne 
and Carthage, Three years later Carthage was taken by the 
younger Scipio, Pubtius Cornelins Scipio jEmilianiis ; the 
city was destroyed ; part of its territoiy was given to Massi- 
nissa, and part became the Roman province of Africa This 
is an example of the way in which Rome advanced step by 
step. By \\\e First Punic war Carthaj^e lost territory, but it 
remained quite independent. The Second TXiAa it a dependent 
ally of Rome, but left it free in its internal government. The 

Third destroyed the city and made the coKfitry a province. 
It is perhaps hardly needful to say that Africa., as ihe name 
of a Roman province, does not mean the whole continent, 
but only the immediate territory of Carlhage. 

17. The First Macedonian War.— We see the same way 
of advancing step by step in the next great conquest made 
by Rome, which was going on at the same time as the Punic 
Wars. Thiswas the conquestof jJ/(Tirfrt'p«!«End C?-fifi:!'. Many 
things were beginning to bring the Romans and ihe Creeks 
together, and, when any people began to have anything to do 
with Rome, however friendly their dealings might be at first, 
it always ended in the other nation being sooner or later 
swallowed up in the Roman dominion. The Romans already 
had Greek sujijccts in Italy and Sicily, They were now 
beginning to know something of the language and literature 
of Greece, and to imitate them in writings of their own. For 
it is about this time that the Roman literature which we now 
have begins. The Romans now began to have dealings with 
the Gteelcs in Greece itself ; but their first dealings were quits 

n ndy Aw b k out with //^/I'lr in B.C. 229, which ended 
he d A rkyra and the cities of Apolldma and 

Ep bm ng to Rome. These were Greek cities 

oh t, and they welcomed the Romans as 

d B R me had now got possession oil the Greek 

s d vE "E and the conquest of those lands had 
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rca!ly begun. In 215 Philip King of Macedonw made a 
league iviih Hannibal, and in 213 \^\t First Mols i^wan War 
began, while the second Punic War was still going on. 
In this war Philip was helped by the Leagues of Athaia, 
Akamania, and Epeiros, while Rome found allies in the 
League of jEtolia, in Altatos King of Pcrgamos in Asia, 
and Nobis Tyrant of Sparla. Since the fall of Kleomeni-S 
Sparta had been in a state of great confusion, and she had 
had several wars with the Achaians, in which Pkilafioimin, 
the last great general of Greece, greatly distinguished him- 
self. Peace was at last made in 20;, and some changes of 
frontier were made ; hut the chief result of the war was that 
Rome had now btgun steadily to interfere in Greek and 
Macedonian affairs. 

18. The Second Macedonian War— The first war with 
Macedonia did not affect the position of thit kingdom, or of 
any other of the Greek states, as independent powers. The 
Second Macedonian IVar, which began m b t 200, marks 
another stage in the progress of conquest The Romans 
now stepped in to help the Athenians, who were their allies, 
and who had been attacked by Phihp. The ^Etohans took the 
Roman side from the beginning, and the Achaians joined 
them in 198. In 197 the war was ended by the defeat of 
Philip at KynosktpkaU in Thessaly, and the next year, 196, 
the Roman Consul Titus Qftinctius Flamininus proclaimed 
the liberty of all those parts of Greece which bad been under 
his power. Philip thus lost a large part of his territory, and 
had to become a dependent ally of Rome. And from this 
time we may count the Greek allies of Rotne, though nomi- 
nally free, as practically dependent. 

19. The Conquest of ^tolia.— The ALtolians now invited 
the Seleukid King Antiochos the Great to cross over from 
Asia and attack the Romans in Greece. He crossed over in 
J 92, and several Greek states joined him, but the Achaians 
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held steadily to Rome. In 191 Antioehos was defeated at 
Thennopylai by the Consul Manius Adlius Clabrc, and his 
allies the .Sicilians were presently, in 1S9, obliged to become 
u Roman dependency, being the first within the borders of 
Greece itself. Rome also took the islands of Zaiynt/tcs a.>d 
KephalUnia, and the Achaian League was extended over all 
Pcloponnesos. Rome was now really mistress of Greece, and 
Grecian history from this time consists mainly of her dealings 
with the states whicK had b scorn e practically her subjects. 

20. The Third Macedonian War.— The 'third Macedonian 
fFfl/-, waged with Perseus the son of Philip, began in 171, 
Most of the Greek states were now on the Macedonian side, 
as it had become plain that Rome was much more dangerous 
than Macedonia. But the Achaians remained allies of Rome, 
though they were from this time treated with great insolence. 
The war ended with the victory of Lucius ^niilins PauUus 
at Pydiia in 168. The Macedonian kingdom was now cut up 
into four commonwealths, all dependencies of Rome. Epeiros 
was subdued and most of its cities destroyed. 

2 (. Final Conquest of Macedonia and Greece,— The FwrM 
Macedonian Wiir h.ippcned at exactly the same time as the 
Third Punic War, in 149. The Macedonians rose under one 
Andriskas, who called himself Philip, and gave himself out as 
the son of Perseus. He was successful for a time, but he 
was overthrown in 148, and Macedonia, after so many stages, 
at last became a Roman province. There were also many dis- 
Jiutes between Rome and Achaia, which now grew into a war, 
and in 146 the Achaians were defeated by Lucius Mummius, 
and Carinth was destroyed in the same year as Carthage, The 
League was dissolved for a while, and the Achaian cities 
became formally dependent on Rome. But Athens and 
several other Greek cities and islands still remained nomi- 
nally independent. The history of these limes was written 
by Poi'jHcs, a leading man in the Achaian League, but who. 
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being a pris.-iner at Rome, formed a close friendship witli the 
younger Scipio and other chief Romans. He was thus able 
to look with his own eyes at two dilTerent siaj.-es of the 
world's history in a way that perhaps no one else ever could. 
32. The Romans in Asia. — Macedonia and Greece formed 
easy stepping-stones for the Romans to meddle in the affairs 
of Asia. By far the greatest of the Macedonian kingdoms 
in Asia was that of the descendants of Seleiikas, which for 
a while look in all Alexander's eonqucsls in Asia. But this 
great dominion was cut short in the East abnut B.C. 256 
by the revolt of the Parthians in Northern Persia. They 
established a kingdom under the descendants of their first 
leader Ashi at Arsath, which in after limes was the chiel 
rival of Rome. The eastern provinces of the Seleukid Kings 
thus fell away one by one, but at the lime of Ihe Second 
Punic War they still reigned from the ^gican to far beyond 
the Tigris But it must be remembered that there were 
several states in Western Asia, both native and Macedonian, 
Jike the kingdoms of Pergamos and Bithynia, which did not 
form part of their dominion. AH these slates were more or 
less tinged wiih Greek rulture. We have already seen how 
Anltochos, called the Great, had crossed over into Greece 
and bad been there defeated by the Romans. The Romans 
of course then crossed into Asia, and Antiochos was defeated 
by Lucius Sdpio at Mngtilsia in 189. Antiochos had now to 
give up all his dominions west of Mount Tauros, and the 
great dominion of the Seleukid Kings shrank up into a mere 
Kingdom of J>7-/ii. But their capital .^n//oi-A o'l theOront^s 
still remained one of the chief seats of Greek culture, and one 
of Ihe greatest cities of the iCorld. The Romans now became 
really masters of all Western Asi.i, though, after their manner, 
they did not as yet formally take any part of the land to 
themselves. What Antiochos gave up ihey divicied among 
their allies, giving the largest share to Eummh King ai PeV' 
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gainos. The kingdom of Eiimenes thus became the greatest 
state in Western Asia, and his capita], hke Antioch, became 
a great seat of Greek culture and learning. And a little later 
the cities of Lykia joined together in a free and most wisely 
managed Confederation, much after the pattern of the Achaian 
League. But from this time Pergamos, Lykia, and all these 
Macedonian or Hellenized states looked up to Rome, just as 
the Greeks in Greece itself had already learned to do. At last 
in \%'^Attalos, the last King of Pergamos, left his dominions 
to the Roman People, and the greater part of them were 
made into a Roman province, by the name of the Province 0/ 
Asia, the first province that Rome held beyond the ^.gjean. 
23. The Romans in Western Europe. Conquest of Cis- 
alpine Gaul.— In all Ihese wars with Carthage, Macedonia, 
and Syria Rome had to struggle with enemies who met her 
on soinething lilce equal terms. All were civilized states, and 
the Macedonian Kings, both in Macedonia and in Asia, had 
kept up the military discipline of Philip and Alexander. 
We must now see how Rome dealt with the people of the 
West, the forefathers of some of the chief nations of modern 
Europe, but who then were only brave barbarians. Ffer first 
conquest among these was naturally that of those lands iviihin 
the Alps which are now reckoned part of Italy, but which 
were then known as Cisalpine Gaul. The Gauls, it will be 
remembered, had once taken Rome itself, and they had shown 
themselves dangerous enemies to Rome by helping the Sam- 
rites and Etruscans against her. It was no wonder then 
that the conquest of Cisalpine Gaul began almost as soon as 
the conquest of Italy was over. The lands south of the Fo 
were won before the First Punic War, and in the time between 
the First and the Second Punic Wars the conquest ivent on, 
and several colonies were planted beyond the Po. The Gaiils 
greatly helped Hannibal in his invasion of Italy, but they 
presently paid dearly for so doing. For, as soon as llie 
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Second Punic War was over, the conquest of Cisalpine Can! 
went on, and was ended by about 191. The land was now full 
of Roman and Latin colonies, and it soon became a Roman 
land and began to be reckoned part of Italy. Lfgurfa and 
Venetia were conquered soon afterwards, so that the Roman 
power took in all within the Alps, all that we now call Italy. 

24, The Conquest of Spain — Meanwhile the third and 
most western of the three great peninsulas that of ),/-attt was 
being added, like Oreece and the neighbouring countries to 
the Roman dominion Spain wis the only one of the greit 
countries of Europe where the mis'; ol the people were not 
of the Aryan stock The gretter part of the land ins still 
held by the Iberiin^ as a smill part is e\en now by tliLir 
descendants the Bisques but in the central pirt of the 
peninsula Celti<, tribes had pressed in, and we have soen 
that there were some P/iwmnan colonies in the south and 
some Greek colonies on the east coast In the timt between 
the First and Second Punic V\ ars Hamilcir Hasdrubal ind 
Hannibal had «on all Spam as fir as the Ebro for Caithnge 
But during the Second Punic War, between the jtars 211 
and 2o5, the Carthaginian territories in Spain were all won 
for Rome by the Scipios. Rome thus became the chief power 
in Spain, even before the Second Punic War was over, and 
before she had conquered all Cisalpine Gaul. But Spain has 
always been a hard country to conquer, and the Romans 
had constant wars with the native tribes. Still we may look 
on the Roman dominion in Spain as finally established in 
B.C. 133, when the younger Scipio took Numdfitia. This, it 
will be remembered, was in the same year as the bequest 
of Attalos which gave Rome her first Asiatic possession, and 
Numantia was taken by the same general who had taken 
Carthage. From this time all S. ain was a Roman province, 
except sojte of the mountainous parts in the north, where 
native tribes still remained free. 
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35. Beginning: of the Conquest of Transalpine Gaul 

The conquests of Rome in Traiisnlphte Caul, Gaul beyond 
ilie Alps, began a little later. Gaul in the geographical 
sense, the land between the Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
iind the Ocean, was then, as now, peopled by different races, 
speaking different languages. In the south the old non-Aryan 
inhabitants still held their ground. The districts near the 
Alps were chiefly held by Ltgurians, while Aquitainc, a name 
which then ineaiil the land between the Pyrenees and the 
Garonne, was Iberian. In the centre the Aryan Celts had 
settled, but the next wave, the Teutons, were most likely 
already pressing upon them, though when our kinsfolk first 
crossed the Rhine it would he hard to say. The Mediter- 
ranean coast of Gaul was fringed by that group of Greek 
cities of which Massalia was the head. Massalia was a great 
trading city, and it became an ally, at first a really equal 
and independent ally, of Rome. This was In 21P, at the 
beginning of the Second Punic War. The Romans had once 
or twice to cross the Alps to defend their Greek allies, and 
at last, in 125, a "^nxaaa province was formed in Transalpine 
Gaul, in the land which has ever since kept the name of Pro- 
'vence. At the same time the colony of Aqum Sextia, now 
Aix, was founded. As usual, the Roman dominions advanced, 
and twenty years later the Roman province reached as far as 
Geneva to the north and Tolosa ax Toulouse to the west. 

26. Tbe Cimbii and TeuioneB— It is not unlikely Chat the 
Romans would now have gone on and conquered the whole 
of Gaul, if an event had not happened which put a stop for 
some time to their further progress in thiisc parts. For about 
this time Gaul was invaded by a vast host of barbarians called 
Cimbri and Teutones, who came from the North, but about 
whom there has been much doubt whether they really were 
of Celtic or of what we call Teutonic race. They defeated 
several Roman commanders in Gaul, but in 102 the Teutonei 
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were utterly defeated by the Consul Cai-us Marhis near 
Agum Sextia, and in the next year the war was finished by 
the two Consuls Marius and Quintus Lutatius Catulus over- 
throwing the Ciwin also at fifz-ce/ZiB in Cisalpine GauL This 
was the same sort of danger from which Rome had been saved 
long before by Camillus, the danger of being overthrown, not 
by the chief of a civilized people like Pyrrhos or Hannibal, but 
by a people who were still altogether barbarous. If any 
men of our own race had a hand in this invasion, it gives it a 
special interest for us ; but, at all events, as saving Rome 
from this great danger, the defeat of the invaders was 
one of the greatest events in Roman history, and Caius 
Marius is one of Rome's most famous men. Rut, fully to 
understand the condition of Rome, and especially to under- 
stand the position of Marius, we must look back a little at the 
state of things in Italy while these great conquests were goinj 
on abroad. It will however be belter to keep the details ot 
the internal affairs of Rome, as far as may be, for the special 
History of Rome, and to speak chiefly of those things which 
concern the relations of Rome to her allies and subjects. 

27. Rome and her Allies.— We have thus seen that, in 
the space of about two hundred years, from the beginning ol 
the Samnite Wars to the conquest of Numantia and the 
inheritance of the Province of Asia, Rome had come to be 
the mistress of all the lands round the Mediterranean Sea. 
The whole was not as yet fuliy annexed and made into 
provinces, but no power was left which had the least chance 
of holding out against Rome. The only great power with 
which Rome had had no war was ikf' kingdom of Egypt. 
There the descendants of the first Ptolemy, all of whom 
bore his name, stil! reigned, and Egypt was the richest 
and most flourishing of the Macedonian kingdoms, and its 
capital Alexandria was the greatest scat of Greek learning 
anrt science. But when the Romans began to be powerful in 
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Asia, even the Ptolemies, who often had wars with the Seleii- 
kids, began to look to Rome as a protector. It was this 
vast dominion, wliile it made Rome so great in the face of 
other nations, which led to the cormption of her constitution 
within, and at last to the utter loss of her freedom. The 
form of government which had done so well for a single ci;y 
with a small territory did not do at all for the government 
of so large a portion of the world. Throughout the Roman 
dominions the Roman People was sovereign ; the Assembly of 
the People made laws and chose magistrates for Rome itself, 
and sent out generals and governors to conquer and rule 
ill the subject lands. The provincials, and even the allies, 
had no voice in settling the affairs of the vast dominion of 
which they had become a part, and they were often greatly 
oppressed by the Roman officers. Meanwhile in Rome 
itself the great offices had been gradually thrown open to the 
Plebeians as well as the Patricians, and hardly any legal 
distinction was left between the two orders. The constitution 
was therefore really democratic; for the sovereign power lay 
in the Assembly of the whole People, which made the laws 

d h h m g* rates. And in choosing the magistrates 
h d hose the Senate, as it was mainly made 

p m h h held the different magistracies. Still 

h h d a gi-eat tendency to become practically 

a F th men whohadheld great offices, whether 

p n p be s, began to form a class by themselves, 

d h d s, who were now called nobles, began 

k h h nly had a right to hold the offices which 
h had held. Then again the old citizens of 
R m w g off in the endless wars, and many/j-^^ii^ 

men. — that is, men who had been slaves — and strangers got 
the citizenship, so that the character of the Roman People 
was greatly lowered. And, as every citizen who wished to 
vote had to come to Rome in h's own person, the Roman 
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Assembly had become far too large, and gradually turned 
into a mere mob. Then again many ciliiens were wretchedly 
poor, while rich men had made Ihcmselves great estates out 
of the land which rightly telongcd to the commonwealth. 
Thus, instead of the old poltical strife between patricians 
and plebsians, there had come, what was a great deal worse, 
a social strife between the rich and the poor. While Rome 
had stilJ powerful enemies to strive against, these evils did 
not make themselves so much felt ; but, when Rome had 
nothing more to fear, they began to be very glaring, and men 
had to seek for remedies for them. And, along with all this, 
the Italian states, which had not been raised to Roman 
citizenship but which had borne a great pail in the wars of 
Rome, now demanded to be made Romans. The cause ol 
the poor against the rich was taken up by Tiberius Setnpro- 
nius Gracchus, in the year 133 ; and the cause both of the 
poor and of the allies was taken up by his brother Caius in 
123. But both of them were murdered by the oligarchs, who 
wished to keep all power and wealth in their own hands. 

28. The Social War.— After the death of the Gracchi the 
ill will between the nobles and the people, and the further ill 
will between the Romans and the Italians, still went on. 
The next great leader of the popular party was Caius Marius, 
of whom we have already heard as the conqueror of the 
Teutones. He was not of any high family, but was bom at 
Arpinum, an old town of the Volscians, whose people did 
not obtain the full Roman citiienship till 188. His sympa- 
thies therefore lay with the people against the oligarchs, and 
still more with the Italians against either the nobles or the 
mob of Rome. He was an excellent soldier, and first began 
to distinguish himself in the war with Jttgurtha, who had 
usurped the kingdom of A'umidia, whose King Ma 
had been so useful to Rome in the Punic War, This w 
began in 111, and in 106 Marius brought the war to an e 
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power, and lived as a private man till he died soon after. 
Rome had now passed through her last trial within her own 
peninsula. Thii Samnites, who had withstood to the last, 
had been utterly cut off, and the other Italians had become 
Romans. 

29. The Mithridalic War.— While Rome went through this 
great trial at home, she had to undergo another almost as 
great abroad. She had to wage a war greater than any (bat 
she had waged since the conquest of Carthage and Mace- 
donia. One of those states in Asia Minor which had arisen, as 
was before mentioned, out of the ruins of the old Persian Em- 
pire, was Fonios, the Kingdom of the Ejtxine Sea — Paulas in 
Greek meaning the Sea, and specially the Euxine Sea. Its 
Kings were of native blood but like all their nei"hl)ours 
they made a G 

acquisition of A mm 

them neighbou R m ru 

Mithridatls th K \ 

out while the Soc is g h 

ridatSs succeed g H d 
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ten years. It ended in the overthrow of the Pontic kingdom, 
which was spht up in the usual way, and in the complete 
re-establishment of the Roman power in Asia. 

30. The Conquest of Syria.— In the history of Rome one 
conquest always led to another, and, after the overthrow of 
Mithrjdat^s, the Roman arms were carried by Pompeius 
much further towards the East than they had ever gone before. 
7Y5«i«/(, Kingof .^rMen;ii, who hadh Iped M h da es as 
utterly humbled ; Syria, the rema n of he grea Seleuk d 
kingdom, was partly made a Ro an p o n e par ly d ded 
among dependent princes. P mpe us also ook y Ik 

in the year 63,and/*<;/^j-j';u^wa h n fo h und he Rom n 
power, though it was often h Id by a al K ng Ik he 
Herods in the New Testamen The Ron an p e now 
reached from the Ocean to tl Eupl a and 1 e Roman 
Commonwealth may now be 1 ol ed on a ha g aken he 
place of Alexander and his su e so s n A a as he ham 
pions of the West against the East. But each increase ot 
dominion laid it open to fresh enemies. The PartliinH Kings 
became formidable enemies, and indeed rivals, of Rome. 
We shall hear a great deal of the wars and otlier dealings 
between Rome and Parthia. But the first attempt of the 
Romans against Parthia, which was made by Marcus Lici- 
nius Crassus in the year 54, was utterly unsuccessful. Crassus 
was defeated and killed, and the more part of his army were 
made prisoners. 

31. State of Things at Rome.— Meanwhile it was being 
shown more and more how unfit the government of the 
single city of Rome was to rule all Italy and the world. New 
discontents arose out of the admission of the Italians to 
the Roman citizenship, and the commonwealth was torn in 
pieces hy the disputes of the leading men. We now come 
to the famous men of the last days of the Commonwealth, 
■— Pompsius and Crassus, of whom we have already heard, 
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Marcus TulHus Cicero the great orator, Marcus Porcius 
Cato, and the most famous of all, Caius Julius Ci^sar. We 
shall say more of their doings at home iu our special History 
of Rome. It may here be enough to say that, as far as 
natural gifts went, Ceesar was perhaps the greatest man that 
ever lived, being great in all ways, equally as soldier, states- 
man, and scholar. He was of an old patrician house, but he 
was connected with the family of Marius, and he took up 
the cause of the people not honestly, lilte the Gracchi, but 
to serve his own ends. The whole commonwealth was now 
utterly corrupt ; still Pompeius and Cicero, though there were 
plenty of faults on their side, did strive to defend the law 
and constitution such as it was, while the Roman people had. 
sunk into a mere mob, which men like Ciesar could use as 
they chose. 

33. CEcsar's Conquests in Gaal.—In the year 59 Ctesar was 
Consul, and in the next year he went into Gaul, which had 
been given him as his province, and where he spent about 
seven years in conquering the whole of the country. Instead 
of a small part of southern Gaul, the Roman dominion now 
reached to the Rhine and the Brilish Channel. In this war 
the Romans first began to have to do with people of our own 
race and with the land in which we now live. Our own 
people, the English, were stifi in their old land by the Elbe, 
and Ca;sar never came near them. But there were several 
Teutonic tribe! In north-eastern Gaul, and in the year 55 
Cesar crossed iino Germany itself, but he did not conquer 
any pan of the land. In the same year 55, and again in 54, 
he crossed over into Britain, but he made no lasting conquest 
and left no Roman troops behind him. Britain was then 
inhalFited by a Celtic people, the Britons, who gave their 
name to the island, and whom our forefathers, when they 
came Into Britain long after, called the Welsh or strangers. 
Both the German and the British expeditions were made 
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rather to show the power of Rome than to make conquests 
which it wojld have been hard to keep. The Rhine thus 
became the boundary of the Roman province of Gaul ; that 
is to say, the Germans on the left bank of the Rhine became 
subjects of Rome, along with the Iberian and Celtic inhabi- 
tants of Gaul, while tlie Germans on the right bank remained 
free.' This conquest of Gaul by Ca;sar is one of the most 
important events in the history of the world. It is in some 
sort the beginning of modern history, as it brought the old 
world of Southern Europe, of which Rome was the head, 
into contact with the lands and nations which were to play 
the greatest part in later times, with Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain. 

33- The Civil War of Pompeius and Ciesar. — Ca^sar had 
been all this time winning fame and power in Gaul, in order 
to make himself master of his country. Things pot into 
great confusion while he was away, which was just what he 
wanted. At list in the year 40 Ca;sir openly reb -lied and 
another Oi I fVar now began P npe us command ng the 
armies which were faithful to the Co n on eal h But now 
that the Roman dom n on took n so larj,e 1 p rt of the 
world, a c V 1 var bet een Romans as not necessarily 
fought in !tal The po« of Pompc us 1 y cl efly n the 
lands cast of t e Hadr at c so vh le he a „a he ng his 
forces there, Cssar marched to Rome and got the People to 
make him first Dictator and then Consul for the year 48, 
Then he crossed over to Epeiros, and presently defeated the 
army of I'ompeius and the Senate at Pharsalos in Thessaly, 
Pompeius was presently murdered in Egypt, and in about 
three years' time Cicsar was able to overcome all who with- 
stood him in Africa, Sfiain, and elsewhere. The battle of 
Pharsalos is one of the most important battles in history, as 
it really ended the Roman Comnonwealtk, and began the- 
Roman Empire, which we may almost say has gone on ever 
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since. The forms of the Commomvcalth lasted Jong aftor, 
but from this time the Roman ivorld aKvays had a master. 
Csesar was now master of the Roman domiiiioiis, and was 
made Dictator for life. He was also called Impcrator (the 
word which is cut short into Empercr), a ti.le which in 
some sort belonged lo every Roman general, but which 
Ciesar was allowed to use in a special way. But he was not 
satisfied with being Dictator and Imperalor; he wished to be 
King and to wear a diadem. This was more than men could 
b;ar ; so many of the senators, among whom the chief were 
Cahis Cassiiis and Marcus Junius Brutus, conspired and 
slew him ia the senate-house (March 15th, B.C. 44). Cassar 
was a Tyrant; he had overthrown the freedom of his country 
and had seized a powei- beyond the laws. But it should 
not be lort,otten thit for the provmces it was a distmct gam 
to get cne misttr msteid of mnn> The reil lesson to be 
learned from the o\erthrow of the Roman Commonwealth is 
that siitcs ihLh boist thcmsehcs of their own fri.i,dom 
should rot hold other stat'.s n bondxge 

34. The Second Civil War — \fttr the dtith of Ci.sar 
followed a lime of great confusion, lasting for thutctn 
years. Britus and Ctssiu:,, who had killed CfesAr stood 
up for the Commonweilth, and then, was a war between 
Ihem and Marcus Antonms, one of Caesar's officers and 
Cesar's great-nephew, Caius Octavius. Caisar had adopted 
Octavius as his son ; so his name became Caius Julius 
Casar Octavianiis. These two, along with Marcus ALmi- 
lilts Lcpidus, formed what was called a Trium-uirate for 
settling the affairs of the Commonwealth. Meanwhile 
Brutus and Cassius, like Pompeius, had gone to the East, 
and in 42 was fought the battle of Philippi in Macedonia 
between them and the Triumvirs, in which the hopes o£ 
the party of the Commonwealth were crushed. Presently 
Antoniua professed to make war upon the Parthians, but 
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he did nothing great, for he was utterly bewitched by 
Kkopatra, Queen of Egypt, the last of the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies. War presently followed between Ciesar and 
Atitonins, and Antonius and Kleopatra were ahogelher de- 
feated in a sea-fight at Aktion, near Ambrjkia, on the west 
coast of Greece (31). Antonius and KIcopatra presently 
killed themselves, and Egypt became a Roman province. 
All the lands round the Mediterranean had now come under 
the Roman dominion, though here and there there were prin- 
cipalities and commonwealths which had not been formally 
made into provinces. 

35- The BEginning of the Empire.— There uas now no 
one left to withstand C^sar, and the Senate and People gra- 
dually voted him one honour and office after another, which 
made him practically master of the state, though the ouiwatd 
forms of the Commonwealth went on as before. Dut he was 
never called King, or even Dictator, like his uncle, for that 
title had become almost as hateful as that of King. But the 
newtitleof^a^jft/j was voted to him, and all who succeeded 
him in his power called themselves Ctesar and Augustus. 
But he is specially known as Augustus Ctssar. This is the 
beginning of the Roman Empire, for, of the various titles 
borne by Augustus and his successors, that of Emperor 
ijmperator) or chief of the army was the one which pre- 
vailed in the end. The rest of the history of Europe is the 
history of the Roman Empire in one shape or another, and 
we shall see that the title of Roman Emperor went on almost 
to our own times. The first Emperor then was Caius Julius 
CcBsar Oclavianus, and we may count the Empire as beginning 
in B.C 27, when he received the title of Augustus. The last 
Emperor was Francis, King of Germany, who gave up the 
Empire in AD. 1806. The differences between the early and 
the later Emperors we shall see as we go on, but there was a. 
fccn thcci without any break. 
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conquering, but as a civilizing people. Roman ciistoms and 
the use of the Latin language took iirm root ; the whole 
civilization of these l3.nd5 became Roman, and the native 
tongues and customs lived on only in out-of-the-way comers, 
such as the mountain land of the Basques in Spain and 
Southern Gau!. But in Greece, and in those lands whither 
the Greek speech and customs had been carried by Greek 
colonists or by Macedonian conquerors, the Greek civiliza- 
tion, the older and the higher of the two, still held its ground. 
These lands became polificaliy Roman, but they remained 
socially and intellectually Greek, and Greek still went on as 
the language of literature and polite life. But in the further 
East, in the lands beyond Mount Tauros, in Syria and 
Egypt, though they had been ruled by Macedonian Kings, 
and though great Greek cities had arisen as their capitals, 
the native languages and religions and general habit of 
thought never died out, nor were they driven, as in the West, 
into out-of-the-way corners. It is only in a very superficial 
sense that these lands cau be said to have ever become 
either Greek or Roman. This distinction between what we 
may call the Latin, the Creek, and the OrienUil provinces 
must be carefully borne in mind throughout. It was not a 
distinction made by law, but it was one which had most im- 
portant practical results. Speaking roughly, the RoiTian 
dominion was bounded by the Rhine, the Danube, the 
Euphrates, and the great deserti of Africa. It did not reach 
quite so far as this at the very beginning of the Empire, bul 
the few outlying lands which were needed to bring \l \o those 
boundaries were added during the reigns of Augustus and 
the other earlier Emperors. And within those boundaries 
we may look on the Latin provinces as reaching from the 
Ocean to the Hadriatic, the Creek as reaching from the 
Hadriatic to Mount Tauros, and the Oriental as taking in 
the lands beyond. 
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2. Nature of the Roman Dominion.— It must always be 
remembered th^t the establishment of the Roman Empire 
was not a formal revokition. The old republican forms 
went on in Rome, and the relations between the ruling 
city and the allied and subject states were in no way changed. 
But as the Empire, as the power of one man, became step by 
step more firmly established, the tendency was to break down 
the old distinctions. Particular families, and sometimes 
whole cities and regions, were admilted to the Roman 
franchise, till at last all the free inhabitants of the Empire 
were declared to be Homan citizens. From this time all t^e 
subjects of the Empire were legally equal, and all who spoke 
either Latin or Greek began Co look on themselves as 
Romans. The Empire, which had once been a collection of 
cities and provinces in different degrees of subjection to one 
ruling city, gradually changed into a vast dominion, all the 
inhabitants of which were alike fellow-subjects of the Em- 
peror. Rome, instead of being ih 1' " y h b m 
merely the capital or seat of gove m Ad h II 

that, as time went on, Rome ceas d b h f 

government, and other cities took pi 

3ThRg fAgu — C b Tif 

A bghh dhn dptal 

1 Idfy fm 7A.D4, 

r g 11 1 h p Uy m f R 

dfhllLp Hbem bjl f 

g fti h p db h 

special grants of authority made to him by the Senate for 
periods of ten years. Men thus became gradually used to 
the rule of one man, and, though all ihe old magistracies and 
the old forms went on, they gradually sank into mere forms. 
The I'gions were kept up as a standing army, and the 
goiTriiment gradually became a military monarchy. Au- 
gustus however never took on himself anything of the 
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pomp of royalty, but behaved simply as the first magistrate 
of the commonwealth. He did not seek to make any 
great conquests ; still several wars, both successful and un- 
successful, were carried on during his reign. The small part 
Qi Spain which remained independent was subdued, and the 
lands south of the Danube were all added to the Empire. 
There were also wars at this time which more concern us, for 
the two Claudii, the stepsons of Augustus, first Drusus and 
then Tiberius^ waged long wars with the Germans beyond the 
Rhine, and it was hoped that Germany would be subdued as 
well as Gaul. Had this happened, the future history of the 
world must have been utterly changed. And every one who 
speaks English or any other Teutonic tongue ought to 
honour the name of the German hero Armmius, who in a.D. 9 
cut off three Roman legions under Publius Quineiilius Varus, 
and stopped all fear of Germany becoming a Roman pro- 
vince. Drusus had in some of his wars reached the Elbe, so 
that it is quite likely that he may have come across some of 
our own forefathers. 

4. Roman Literature and Art. — The reign of Augustus is 
also famous as the time when many of the best-known Latin 
writers lived. There is nothing in the Latin language which 
at all answers to the native literature of Greece. Before 
the Punic Wars we have only a few scraps. From that time 
the existing Latin literature begins. But the Latin writers, 
especially the poets, were too much given to imitation of 
Greek models to produce anything at all equal to them. But 
there were many gieat Latin writers in the time of the Civil 
Wars, as Cicero and Cccsar, who were so famous in other 
ways^ and the poets Lucretius and Catuiliis, But the 
Augustan Age, as it is called, berame specially famous for 
the number of poets, such as the wtll-known names of Virgil, 
Horace, and Ovid, who lived at that time, and sang the praises 
of Augustus and of their great patron his minister Caitu 
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Cilnius Mizcenas. Livy also {Titus Livius). the historian of 
Rome, lived at this time. But both he and the greatest of 
the Augustan poets had grown up under the Commonwealth, 
Horace, for instance {Quintus Horatius Flaccus), had fought 
against Augustus at Philippi, having been an officer in the 
army of Brutus and Cassius. The most truly original Latin 
writers, the satirist Juvenal and the historian Tacitus, to 
whom we may fairly add the great Roman lawyers, belong to 
a later time. In the same way the Romans of this age greatly 
imitated the Gi'eeks in their buildings and in their works of 
art generally, and it was only gradually that a really genuine 
and national form of Roman architecture was worked out. 

5. The Claudian Emperors.— As Rome was not legally a 
monarchy, it is plain that the supreme power could not pass 
at the will of the last Emperor. But the stepson of Augustus, 
Tiberius Claudius N^ro, whom he had adopted, and who 
therefore became his son according to Roman law, succeeded 
without an) difticultj the Senate \otmg him all the honours 
which Augustus had held The Empire thus passed into a 
new f-imily that of the Chudii But according to the law 
of adoption thej counted as Ci^sats and the Cjesars became 
a kind of art fie al fam 1> for no Emperor at th s time was 
ever succeeded by his own son Four Emperors reigned 
b> th s kind of success on Tiberius Caius Claudius and 
Aero \11 of these were Ctesirs b\ adoption though not 
b> blood and Lama Claud us and Nero were really de 
scended from Augustus in the female line The first of 
these four Tibinus leigtied from 'd 14 to a d 37 The 
Lmp re wis on the whole prosperous in his time but he 
did many icalous and cruel things causing the death of 
all of whom he was in any w ly afra d especiall> of his 
nephew Ueimimcus the son of Drusus and Germanicus 
Wife A^ipptm German CIS took his name from bis 
wars in Get many, where he advanced as far as the 
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his wives and favourites. It was in bis time that the Roman 
conquest of Britain began, and Claudius himself came for 
a short time into Britain in the year 43. He reigned till 
54, when he was poisoned by his last wife Agrippina, who 
was the daughter of Gcntianicus and his own niece. She had 
made him adopt her son Nero, who then succeeded, and 
reigned well for a while, but gradually became the worst of 
the whole family for every form of vice and cruelty. At last 
the soldiers in the distant provinces began to rebel^nd Nero 
was deposed by a vote of the Senate, and died by his own 
hand in the year 68. The Empire now passed quite away 
from the Ciesarean family ; those who followed no longer 
pretended to belong to that f^imily even by adoption ; yet all 
who succeeded to the Empire still went on calling themselves 
C(^siir and Augitshis to the very end. 

6. The Flavian Emperors. — A time of confusion followed 
on the death of Neto. The armies in various parts of 
ihe Empire chose their own generals to be Emperors, and 
several of them obtained possession of Rome, and were 
acknowledged by the Senate and People for a little while. 
Thus Galba, Otho, Vitellius, succeeded one another very 
quickly, each reigning a little time and being killed. At 
last, in the year 70, a more permanent power was established 
by Titus Flavitu Vespasianiis, who kept the Empire till hia 
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own death in 79, and was succeeded by his sons Titus and 
Domitian in succession. Vespasian made a much better 
mler then any of the Emperors who had gone before him, 
and a long time of comparative peace and good government 
now began. In Vespasian's time the Jews, who had rebelled 
in the tiipe of Nero, were subdued by his son Titus, and 
Jerusaleiii \vas destroyed. And during the times of con- 
fusion, the Bata-vians, a people near the mouth of the 
Rhine, very nearly akin to ourselves, had revolted and 
tried to set up an empire of their own in Gaul. Tliis move- 
ment too was put down about the same time as that of the 
Jews. The power of Vespasian and his family was now 
firmly established, but it is to be noticed that the Flavian 
Emperors did not, like the yiiliausxA Claudian, spring from 
any of the great and ancient families of Rome, This is a sign 
of the way in which old distinctions were breakmgdovm. Titus 
reigned but two years after the death of his father ; he was 
called the Delight of Mankind, but his brother Domitian, 
who succeeded him and who professed to be a careful and 
severe assertor of the laivs, gradually became as great a tyrant 
as anyof theClaudii. In his time the conquest of Britain was 
completed by Agricola, and Rome found a new enemy to 
strive against in the Dacians beyond the Danube. Domitian 
was killed In 96, and the Flavian dynasty ended with him. 

7. The Good Emperors. — We now come to a time which 
in some sort continues the Flavian dynasty. The Roman 
world had now got thoroughly used to (he rule of a single man, 
and there can be no doubt that the provinces were better off 
under the rule of the Emperors than they had been under 
the Commonwealth. And, from the accession of Vespasian 
onwards, there was a great feeling in favour of legal and 
regular government, of strict observance of the law and ot 
respect for the authority of the Senate. It was about this 
time that Law began to be a matter of special study, and 
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that the great Roman lawyers began to put together that 
syslem of Roman Law, known as the Civil Law, which has 
been the groundwork of the Law of most pans of Western 
Europe except England, Several famous writers, both in 
Greek and Latin, nourished at this time, especially the gr^al 
historian Tacitus. The Emperors of this time, who are often 
called specially the Good Emperors, formed a kind of artifi- 
cial family, like that of the first Cssars, each man being 
succeeded, not by his real son, but by one whom he had 
adopted. Five thus reigned in order, Nerva from 96 to 98, 
rrayan from 9S to 117, Hadrian ixom 117 to \->,%, Antoninus 
Pius from 138 to 161, and Marcus Aurelius from 161 to 180. 
lie was succeeded by Ceminodus, who was his own son and 
not merely a son by adoption ; Commodus was the first 
Emperor who was born during the reign of his father. Of 
these Trajan was the first Emperor who was bom out of 
Italy, being a native of Spain. Marcus Aurelius was a 
piiilosopher, who left some excellent moral writings behind 
hun. With him the time of the Good Emperors ended. His 
son Commodus was, for vice and cruelty, one of the worst 
princes that ever reigned, and was at last murdered in 192. 

8. Emperors chosen by the Army — A t.ime now followed, 
lasting for nearly a hundred years, from 193 to 285, during 
which there is no need to go through all the Emperors by 
nj.nie. Many of them reigned but a very short time. The 
soldiers set up and slew Emperors as they chose, and the 
Senate was obliged to make the usual votes in favour of those 
who were thus set up. It was quite a rare thing for the 
Empire to pass from father to son, or by fair election by the 
Senate, or in any other peaceful and lawful way. The nearest 
approach to founding a dynasty or succession of Emperors 
in the same family happened in the family of iV/ft>«/jtf Seve- 
rus, who reigned from 193 to 2ir. He and his sons called 
themselves Antoninus, though it does not seem that they were 
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descended from, or even adopted by, any of the Emperors of 
that name. Under Severus the government became stili more 
mihtary than it had been before. He was succeeded by his 
wicked son Antauimis, who is commonly called Caracalla. 
And, after he was murdered in 217, two Syrian youths, 
Elagabaliis and Alexander Severus, who were said to be 
Caracalla's sons, were itt up in succession, who both took the 
names of Aurehus and Antoninus Of these Elagabalus was 
one of the worst, and Alexander one of the best, of the 
Emperors In the time of Caracalla the old distinctions of 
Romans, Latins, Italians, and Pioinncials were quite wiped 
out. Roman citizenship was now given to all the free inha- 
bitants of the Empire, so that a man in Britain or Greece 
or anywhere else called himself a Rainaii, as in the East 
men have done ever ^inie It theiefore happened that 
many of the best and braiest Emperors, especially towards 
the end of this time, »ere what would before have been 
called Barbaiians That word now meant those who were 
altogether outside the Empire Many of the best of these 
later Emperors came from Illyria Claudius, Aureliati, and 
others, brave and wise men who rohe by their merits, fol- 
lowed one another in swift succession, and had much fighting 
with the different enemies of Rome. At last one of the 
greatest of their number made a complete change in the con- 
stitution of the Empire, which we must presently speak o€ 

9. The Tyrants, — While Emperors were thus set up and 
put down by the soldiers, it often happened that there were 
several Emperors or claimants of the Empire at once ; that is 
to say, the annies in different parts of the Empire had each 
set up their own general to be Emperor, And towards the 
end of this period it often happened that one of these pre- 
tenders contrived to keep some part of the Empire for several 
years, so that there were Emperors reigning in Gaul or 
Britain or some other province or provinces only. But these 
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local Emperors must not be mistaken for national nilers 
of the provinces where they reigned ; they claimed to be 
Roman Emperors, and they of course aimed at getting the 
whole Empire, if they could. Sometimes the reigning Em- 
peror found it convenient to acknowledge them as colleagues ; 
if they were unsuccessful, they were called Tyrants. As in 
old Greece a Tyrant had meant a roan who unlawfully seized 
on kingly power in a commonwealth, so now it meant a man 
who called himself Emperor, but who was held not to have a 
lawful right to the title. In the time of Gallimus, who reigned 
from 260 to 268, the whole Empire was split to pieces among 
various pretenders of this kind. One of these should be 
specially noticed, because it is the only case among all these 
divisions of anything like a real national state being founded. 
This was at Palmyra in Syria, where one Oiitnathtis was 
acknowledged as Emperor, and after him his wife Zinobia, 
one of the most wonderful women in history, reigned as Queai 
of the East. But this new kingdom was put down by Aurelianf 
one of the ablest of the lUyrian Emperors, in 271. 

10. Wars with the Persians and Germans.— Most of the 
Emperors from the time of the Flavian family onward had to 
wage constant wars against the enemies of Rome in different 
parts of her long frontier. And, what marks the beginning 
of a new state of things, they had now constantly to fight, 
not, as in foimer times, to make new conquests, but to keep 
what they had got already. Yet some new provinces were 
stiH for a while added to the Empire. Thus Trajan was a 
great conqueror : he won several provinces in the East from 
the Partkians, and also formed the province of Dada beyond 
the Danube. But these distant conquests were not long 
kept ; the new provinces in the East were given up almost 
at once by Trajan's successor Hadrian, and Dacia was 
afterwards given up by Aurdian. In the East the Romans 
had presently to tight with a new enemy, no longer the 
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Partliiaus, but the real old Persians. They had been kept in 
bondage ever since the time of Alexander, but they rose up 
about the year 226 and founded a new Persian kingdom 
under ArdeskiroT Artaxerxes, whose descendants, call, d the 
Sassanida, nilcd over Persia more than four hundred years. 
Many of the Emperors had to wage war with the Persians, 
and among them Alexander Severus and Valerian, the father 
of Gallienus, who reigned from 253 to 260. He was taken 
prisoner by the Persians, and died in captivity. But the 
wars which the Romans had to wage in the West have a 
more special interest for us, as from about the time of Marcus 
Aurelius the various Teutonic tribes began really to threaten 
the Empire. Marcus had much to do In fighting with our 
kinsfolk along the Danube, and, before long, Teutonic nations 
began to press into the eastern part of the Empire also. We 
now first hear of the famous nation of the (Jiillis, a people 
whose speech was very nearly akin to our own, and also of 
the Franks, whose name has in later history been more 
famous still. The great lUyrian Emperors had much to do ia 
fighting both with the Persians and with the Goths and other 
Teutonic people. And Claudius, who reigned before Aurelian 
from 268 to 270, won a jjreat victory over the Goths, who 
for some time kept somewhat more quiet. We now eorne to 
a time of great changes in the internal state of the Empire. 

II. The Growth of Christianity. —All this while, almost 
from the very beginning of tiie Empire, a new religion had 
been growing up in the world. Our Lord Jesus Christ 
was born in the reign of Augustus and was crucified in the 
reign of Tiberius. Ever since that time Christianity had 
been gradually preached in most parts of the Empire, 
and the Christians were now a large and important body, 
'i he Christians were often cruelly persecuted, but it should 
be carefully noticed that, as a rule, it was not the worst 
Emperors who most persecuted them. The truth is that 
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the heathen religion of ancient Rome was looked on as 
part of the constitution of the state. Other Gods might 
be worshipped, if only the old Gods did not lose their 
worship, but a religion which taught that 1 G ds f R le 
and of all other nations were alike fals nd wl h ve 
to win over aU mankind to that belief wa 1 k d n as 
dangerous to the Empire. Those Emp 1 f who 

were most zeaious to keep up the old law d m o( 

Rome were commonly the most anxious p d vi h n w 
faith, and we therefore find that the Chri llj fT cd 

most under good and reforming princes like Trajan and 
Marcus Aurelius. Still the Church constantly advanced and 
made converts, for men had now but little real faith in the old 
Gods, and their worship was mainly kept up as a matter ol 
state policy. And Christianity also had no small influence 
even on those who did not accept it as a religion. A higher 
standard of morals and higher notions of the divine nature 
became common even among the heathens, and many a phi- 
losopher who professed to hate and despise Christianity was 
a better man for Christianity having been preached. At last 
it became plain that a deadly struggle must come between the 
old faith and the new. Those who held that the greatness 
and glory of Rome were bound up with the worship of the 
old Gods of Rome saw that the time was come when a stand 
mu=t be made The Christians were now grown so powerful 
that sei eral of the later Emperors, especially Decius azid 
Vzlsiian looked on them as dangerous to the state, and 
se\ere persecutions went on during their reigns. After that 
t me there was a lill; the Christians were not molested for 
a long t me and the r doctrine spread among all classes of 
people everywhere. At last, at the time which we have now 
reached, among many important changes, came the last and 
greatest persecution. 

IZ. Diocletian and his Successors.— During all this time 
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Casars under them. Speaking roughly, this fourfold division 
answered to Italy itself and the neighbouring countries, the 
Western provinces (Gaul, Spain, and Britain), the Greek, 
and the Oriental provinces. Many of the forms of royalty 
which had been unheard of before were now brought into 
use, though even now no Roman prince dared to take the title 
of King, and the Senate and Consuls still went on in name. 
But Rome was now quite forsaken as a dwelling-place of the 
Emperors, who found it better to live near the frontiers, 
whence they could keep watch against the Persians, Germans, 
and other enemies of the Empire. Thus Diocletian and his 
colleague MaxinUan lived respectively at NikonUdeia in Asia 
and at Milan, while one of the Casars was commonly placed 
in Gaul or Britain, at Trier or at York. In 303 Diocletian 
abdicated, and compelled his colleague Maximian to abdicate 
also. But towards the end of their reign they put forth a 
series of cruel edicts against the Christians, and the heaviest 
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heathen Rome both under the Commonwealth and under the 
Empire. It began as a single city; it gradually gained the 
dominion first over Italy, and then over all the lands round 
tlie Mediterranean Sea, and it gradually admitted its subjects 
and allies to its own citizenship. When the government of a 
single city became quite unable to act as the government of 
the whole civilized world, all power gradually came into the 
hands of one man, and the practical holding of all power 
bj one man gradually changed into an avowed monarchy. 
Then, when all the inhabitants of the Empire were alike 
Romans, the city of Rome became, as it were, lost in the 
Roman Empire, and other cities began to be seats of govern- 
ment. At the same time new enemies, namely our own 
kinsfolk, were beginning to threaten the Empire, and a new 
religion, that which we ourselves believe, was beginning to sup- 
plant the old religion of Rome. We have thus come to a time 
of very great and speedy change, and to the first beginnings 
of the state of things which still goes on in modern Europe. 
There is in some things a greater change between the first 
Emperors and the Emperors after Constantine than there w;is 
between the old Kings of Rome and the first Emperors. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN EMPIRE. 

JGstory of Constiintine ; his ciaHges in ths govemmmt of the Eia- 
firi {i)—he fixa his capUat at ConslanHnepU nr New Rome (i) 
— rdgns of ConsUintms and Julian (ij — eslailishment of Cktu- 
tiaaily ; disputes and Councils in the Church {z)—ferias assumed 
iy Christianity in different parts of the Empire (2) — revival of 
paganism under fulian ; Us final extinction (a) — Teutonic seitle- 
Bienis within the Empire {j)—miraements if the Colhs ; defeat and 
death of Vaiens {4) — reigns of Tlieodosias and his sons {^—Rome 
taken by Alaric \a^~foundatioH of the Cothie kingdom in Spain 
(^y-insasion ofAttHa {$)— later Emperors in the West; the two 
Empires nominally reunited; rule of Odoaeer in Itaiv (J) — s^tle- 
ments of the Burgandians and Franks in Gaul ; reign and eon- 
quests of Chlodwig {b)—tetllenient of the Vandals in Africa {7) — 
reign of Theodoric in Italy (7) — intermixture of Romans and 
Teutons; origin of the Romance naiioas [%)—gnniith of the Ro- 
mance languages (9) — distinttions of High and Lmo Dutch (lo) — 
the English conquest of BrUain ; its differences from the other 
Teutonic settleoients (11). 

I. Constanline and his Family. — The changes which were 
v/rought by Constantine made him one of the most famous 
of ali the Emperors. He ivas the son of Coustaiitius, who 
had reigned under Diocletian and Maximian in Britain, 
Spain, and Gaul, and who, though not a Christian himself, 
had, out of justice and humanity, done what he could to 
protect the Christians. Constantine himself for a long time 
did the same. He protected the Christians, but he did not 
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profess their religion till the last civil war in 323, which gave 
him possession of the whole Empire. He presently made a 
change which had a great effect upon the later history of the 
Empire, Rome, as we have seen, had ceased lo be the usual 
dwelling-place of the"Emperors, and they had been commonly 
living at Milan, Nikomcdeia, and other places. Conslantine 
now fixed the capital of the Empire in the old Greek city of 
Byzantion on the Bosporos, which he greatly enlarged and 
called NeiD Rome, but which has ever since been better 
known as Constantinoph or the City of Constaniins. The 
chief power was thus placed in, a city which was Chrislian 
from what we may call its new birth, and which had none-of 
the heathen associations of the Old Rome. And, as Constan- 
tinople was in its origin a Greek city, it soon again became, 
though it was the capital of the Roman Empire, a city more 
Greek than Roman, and it gradually became the chief seat 
of Greek culture and leaining rather than Aniioch and 
Alexandria. Constantine too in his new capital was able 10 
set more fully in order the despotic system of government 
which had been brought in by Diocletian. From this time, 
though the Senate and the Consuls still went on, we may 
look on the Empire as being an absolute monarchy in form 
as well as in fact. And moreover Conslantine not only 
reigned longer than any Emperor since Augustus, but he 
established his power so firmly that the Empire lasted in his 
family as long as any of his family were left. But they were 
mostly cut oiF by their own kinsfolk. Constantine divided 
his dominions among his three sons, but at last, in 350, the 
Empire was united again in his son Censtanlius, who reigned 
at Constantinople till 3S1. There were several revolts and 
rival Emperors in his time, as well as many disputes in the 
Church, and unsuccessful wars with the Germans and Per- 
sians. But his cousin Julian, who was Casar under him in 
the West, drove the Germans out of Gaul, and thus made 
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himself a great nnme. At last his soldiers proclaimed him 
Augustus., and as Constantiiis died soon after, Julian g^ot 
possession of the wliole Empire without much trouble. But 
his reign did not last long, as in 363 he died in war against 
the Persians, and the family of Constanline ended with him, 
z. The Establishrrient of Chris tianity.^W hen Constantine 
embraced Chiistian_ity the long struggle between the Church 
and the power of heathen Rome came 10 an end. The 
Church conquered the Empire. Not only did the Empire 
become Christian, but Christianity became in a special way 
the religion of the Empire. Christianity has hardly any- 
where taken firm and lasting root, except in those countries 
which either formed part of the Roman Empire or learned 
their religion and civilization from it, and from this time the 
history of the Church and of the Empire go together. Con- 
stanline, as was often done at that time, put off his baptism 
till just before his death. Yet he acted throughout as the 
chief ruler of the Church ; and when Arius, a priest of 
Alexandria, put forth new doctrines as to the more myste- 
rious points of Christian belief, it was by his authority, as 
Emperor, that a Council of Bishops was gathered together at 
Nikaia .in Bithynia in 325. This is commonly called the 
Council of Nice, and here the Nicene Creed was drawn up. 
This was the first of what are called the General Councils of 
the Church, several of which were held in this and the next 
century. For men were at this time constantly disputing 
about the deepest doctrines of the Christian religion, and 
each heresy, that is, each new and strange kind of teaching, 
commonly called for a Council to settle the dispute. The 
truth is that the despotic system of the Empire had so 
thoroughly crushed men's minds in all political matters that 
il was only on points of religion that there was any free play 
of thought at ail. Moreover, while Christianity is essentially 
the religion of the Roman Empire, different forms of Chris- 
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tianity took their firmest root in different pans of the Empire, 
according to the character and turn of mind of the people. 
Thus in the West, where Latin was spoken, men thought less 
about subtle points of doctrine ; but we shall see that, before 
long, Rome again became the ruling and Imperial city in 
ecclesiastical matters, as she had once been in temporal 
dominion. Meanwhile, in the (J>v^.i-s peaking provinces 
men's minds were more given to hard questions of doctrine. 
As the Greeks had in old times produced so many subtle 
philosophers, so they now produced equally subtle divines. 
And in the further East, in Syria and Egypt, in the lands 
which had never thoroughly become either Greek or Roman, 
men were constantly falling off into doctrines which both 
Greeks and Latins thought heretical. This was the only way 
that was left to them of asserting their national independence. 
Thus the whole Empire gradually embraced Christianity ; but 
Christianity took different shapes in different parts, and there 
were long disputings on various points of doctrine, and ot 
course men did not become Christians of any kind all at 
once. Many still clave to the old heathen worship, espe- 
cially what we may call the two ends of mankind, that is to 
say, the philosophers who trusted in their own wisdom, and 
the rude peasantry in the country places. For Christianity was 
everywhere preached first in the towns ; hence it came that 
the fiatA paganus, which at first simply meant a country fii an, 
came to mean a pagan or heathen or worshipper of false 
Gods. Still, from the time that Constantine professed him- 
self a Christian, Christianity grew and paganism went back, 
though it cannot be doubted that the spread of Christianity 
was greatly hindered by the endless disputes in the Church. 
Constantius favoured the Ariaiis, and, after his death, pagan- 
ism got a new start for a moment. For Julia/i, though he 
had been brought up as a Christian, and though in his own 
life he was one of the best of all the Emperors, fell back again 
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to the worship of the old Gods. But al! the Emperors aftei 
himwere Christians, and, by the end of the fourth century aftei 
Oirist, the Christians were, to say the least, the great majority 
in most parts of the Empire. Under the Emperors Craliiin 
and Theodosiiis, who reigned between them from 367 to 395, 
the public profession of paganism was quite put an end to. 

3. The Teutonic Invasions.— W e have now come to the 
time when the nations of our own race began to make their 
way into the Empire. We have seen that the different German 
tribes had been most dangerous enemies of Rome ever since 
the time of Augustus, and that many of the most valiant 
Emperors had had much ado to defend the Empire against 
them. So it was still ; Conslantine and Julian had to light 
hard against the Germans, and so had Valentinian, the 
next Emperor but one after Julian. But in all these wars, 
though the Germans were constantly driven back, yet they 
grew stronger and stronger, while the Romans grew weaker 
and weaker. Some of the Germans made their way into 
the Empire in arms ; others look service in the Roman 
armies, and often received grants of land as their reward. 
In both ways they learned something of Roman civilization 
and Roman military discipline, without losing anything of 
their own strength and courage. Presently it became not 
uncommon for a Gothic or other Teutonic chief to -be at 
once King of his own people and to bear some title as a 
Roman general or magistrate. In such cases he and 
liis people served the Emperors or fought against them, 
pretty much as they thought good, or according as they were 
well or ill treated. And at the same lime they learned some- 
thing of the religion of Rome, so that most of the Teutonic 
nations became Christians before they settled in the Empire 
or very soon after. But it was for the most part in its Arian 
form that they embraced Christianity. Thus we find Bar- 
iarians, who for the most part however were Christians. 
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settled within the Empire, and before long ihey began to 
occupy whole provinces. We have now come to the time 
when the Teutonic settlements and conquests become the 
most important facts in our history. It often happens that 
the migrations and victories of one nation are caused bj 
some other nation pressing upon it. And so it happened 
now. The movement of the Teutonic nations into the 
Roman Empire which had already begrm was greatly has- 
tened and slrengthcncd by the pressure of Turanian tribes 
who were pushing theit way from the East The chief of 
these were the Huiis, who had been themstives driven out of 
China in the extreme east of Asia, and who were now 
mating their way into Europe. Though the Huns did not 
themselves enter the Empire till long afterwards, and 
though they never actually settled within it at any time, yet 
this migration of theirs had a most important effect on the 
state of the Empire, by the stir which it caused among the 
Teutonic nations. 

4. The Goths. — The first Teutonic people whom the Huns 
met were the Colks, who had lately formed a great kingdom 
in the land north of the Danube, which had been Trajan's 
province of Dacia, but from which the Romans had with- 
drawn under Aurelian. They were beginning to become 
Christians of the Arian sect under the teaching of a Bishop 
named Wuljila or Ulfilas, whose translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Gothic tongue is the oldest Teutonic writing 
that wc have. The Huns now came upon them like a storm ; 
some of the Goths submitted to the new invaders, while 
others n'ere allowed to cross the Danube and settle within 
the Empire. This was in 376. The first Valenlinian was 
now dead : the reigning Emperors were his brother Valcns 
in the East and his sons Gratian and Valentinian in the 
West. The Goths were so ill-treated by the officers of 
Valens that they took to arms ; a battle was fought near 
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Hadrianople in 378, in which Valens was killed. After this 
(he Goths were never driven out of the Empire, though many 
of them took service in the Roman armies. This was a most 
wretched time for Ihc Empire ; for, besides the movements 
of the Barbarians, various Emperors or Tyrants rose and 
fell in different Provinces, especially in Gaul and Britain, 
Tilings went on a little better during the reign of Tkeodosius, 
who is tailed the Great, and who reigned, first as a colleague 
of the sons of Valentinian, and afterwards alone, from 379 
to 395, Theodosius is famous for the penance to which he 
submitted at the hands of Saint Ambrose, the Archbishop 
of Milan, who refused him admittance to the church till he 
had repented of a massacre which he had ordered among the 
liirbuient people of Tlussalonim. Theodosius was the ia.'.t 
Emperor who reigned over the whole Empire before it was 
divided and dismembered ; as soon as he died it began to 
fall in pieces. He left two sons, of whom Honorius reigned 
in the West, and ArccuUiis in the East, The West-Goths, 
under their famous King Alaric, presently revolted, and, 
though they were kept in check for a while by the Roman 
general Stilicho, at last, in 410, they took and sacked Rome, 
which had never been taken by a foreign enemy since the 
time of Brennus the Gaul. Alaric died soon after, and the next 
Gothic King Athaulf made a treaty with the Empire and 
passed into Gaul and Spain. Gorman tribes of all kinds were 
now pressing into Gaul, and from Gau! into Spain, and rival 
Emperors were rising and falling. Athaulf wpnt in name 
as a Roman officer to restore the province of Spain to the 
Empire. In reality this was the beginning of an independent 
Gothic kingdom in Spain and Soatheni Gaul, and the way 
in which this kingdom began is a good example of the way 
in wliich the Roman Empire, its laivs and titles, still exercised 
a powerful influence on the minds of those who were really 
its conqueroi's. 
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5, End of the Emperors in Italy.— Meanwhile the Western 
Empire was being cut short in all quarters by the settlements 
of the Franks, Burgundians, Vandals, and other Teutonic 
tribes in the different provinces, settlements of which we shall 
speak of again presently. And while the Western provinces 
were thus falling off one by one, the East had mach ado to 
hold up against the attacks of the Persians. Pressntly the 
Romans of both Empires, and the Goths and other Teutons 
who had settled within the Empire, were all threatened by the 
Turanian hordes under the famous Attila, King of the Huns. 
He went on for a while ravaging and conquering far and wide, 
tin at lait he was defeated in the great battle of Ch&lons in 451 
by the united powers of Romans, Coths, and Franks. This was 
one of the roost important battles in the histor)-ofthe world ; 
it was a struggle for life and death between the Aryan and 
Turanian races, and Christianity and civilization, and all that 
distinguishes Europe from Asia and Africa, were at stake. 
The names therefore of Aetins, the Roman general, and of 
the Wesl-Gothic King Tkeodoric who died in the battle, are 
names which should always be held in honour. It is needless 
to go through the names of all the Emperors of this time ; the 
only one in the West who is worth remembering on his own 
account is Majorian, a wise and brave man, who reigned from 
457 to 461. At last, in 476, the succession of the Western 
Emperors came to an end, and the way in which it came to 
an end marks the way in which the names and titles ol 
Rome were kept on, while all power was passing into the 
liands of the Barbarians, The Rofnan Senate voted that one 
Emperor was enough, and that the Eastern Emperor Zeno 
should reign over the whole Empire. But at the same time 
Zeiw was made to entrust the g^ovemment of Italy with the 
title of Patrician to Odotuer, the chief of a German people 
called the Hentli. Thus the Roman Empire went on at 
Cattslanttnopie or New Rome, while Italy and the Old Rome 
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itself passed inlo the power of the Barbarians. Still the 
Roman laws and names went on, and we may be sure (hat 
any man in Italy would have been much surprised if he had 
been told that (he Roman Empire had come to an end. We 
shall presently see what important events came of this long 
keeping on of the old Roman names and feelings. 

6. Settlements of the Burgundians and Franks.— It was 
through these settlements of the Teutonic tribes within the 
Roman Empire that several of the chief nations of modern 
Europe arose. We may perhaps call the Spanish kingdom 
of the W^est-Gol/is, of which we have already spoken and 
which began about 414, the first of the kingdoms of modern 
Europe, the first which arose out of the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire. For some while it was not merely a Spanish 
aul south of the 

d Franks, whose 

Empire, in other 
d in the south- 

^uj.^... ,.^.. .J. , has lived on in 

several kingdoms and duchies. And, towards the end of 
the fifth century, the kingdom of the Franks took firm 
root in Gaul under their King Chlodwig or Clovis — the 
same name which was afterwards written Lud-wig, Louis, and 
Lewis — who reigned from 4S1 to 51 1. He became a Chris- 
tian, and not only a Cliri'.tian but a Catholic, which greatly 
favoured his conquests, as all the other Teutonic Kings 
were Arians. The dominions of the Franks now took in 
part of their old country in Germany and also their conquests 
in Gaul. And they have given their name to parts of both 
countries ; for part of Germany is still called Franken or 
Francotiia, and part of Gau! is still called France. In Latin 
both names are the same, Francia. But the Franks gradually 
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Spread their conquests over a much larger part both of Gaul 
and of Germany, bringing the different nations of both into 
more or less subjection to thera. Thus they conquered the 
kingdom of the Bargundiaii! and won Aqiiitaiiie from the 
West-Gotlis, [caving to them only a small part of Gaul on 
the coast of the Mediterranean. But it was only in Northern 
Gaul that the Franks really settled. It was out of these 
settlements of the Wesl-Goths, Franks, and Burgundians 
that all the modern states of Germany, Gaul, and Spain 

7. The Vandals and the East-Goths.— But ther« were 
other Teutonic settlements in the Empire which did not in 
this way give birth to modern states and nations, because the 
Emperors were, as we shall presently see, able to join them 
again to the Empire. Among these were what we may call 
riie worst and the best of the Teutonic settlements, those 
namely of the Vandals in Africa and of the East-Golhs in 
Italy. The Vandals were for some time settled in Spain, 
but in 4,29 they crossed over into Africa and founded a king- 
dom of which Carthage was the capital. The Vandals were 
Arjans, and they cruelly persecuted the Catliolic Romans whom 
they found in. the country, and this seems to have been one 
reason among others why their kingdom did not last. The 
kingdom of the East-Goths in Italy was very different 
Their King Theodoric entered Italy in 489 by a commission 
from the Emperor Zeno, overthrew Odoacer, and reigned 
himself from 493 to 526. But, though he reigned in Italy, he 
was never called King of Italy but only King of his own 
Goths. Though he was an Arian, he in no way persecitted 
the Catholics, and he let the Romans keep their own laws 
and all that they were used to. Every year he named one ot 
the Consuls, while the other was named by the Emperor at 
Constantinople. Italy under Theodoric was the most peace- 
ful and flourishing country in the world, more peaceful and 
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floiirishing than it had been for a long time before or than it 
has ever been since till quite lately. The dominions of 
Theodoric stretched far beyond Italy to the north, cast, and 
west, and he ruled the Weit-Gothic kingdom in Gaul and 
Spain as guardian for his ^andson. But this great dominion 
of the East-Goths did not last any more than that of the 
Vandals in Africa, and none of the modern states or nations 
of Europe can be said to spring from either of them. 

8. Origin of the Romance Nations. — We thus see that 
new states arose out of the settlements of the Teutonic 
nations in the western provinces of the Empire. And we 
may say that not only new states arose but also new nations. 
For, out of the mixture of the Roman inhabitants and the 
Teutonic settlsrs, there arose a new slate of things, ivhich 
was neither Roman nor Teutonic, but a mixture of the two. 
The Goths and the other Teutons who settled in Italy, Spain, 
and Gaul were by no means mere destroyers who swept 
everything before them. They let the Romans keep their 
own laws and language and part of their lands. And in 
Spain and Gaul those nations, like the Goths and Burgun- 
dians, who had been converted by Arian Bishops gradu- 
ally came over to the Catholic faith. Moreover, as the 
Romans had all the learning and civilisation on their side, 
the clergy were for a long time almost always Romans, and 
they kept the property and influence which they had before, 
and indeed added to it. Thus the two nations were gradual!/ 
mixed together ; and the conquerors, as being the smaller in 
number, gradually came to adopt a great deal of the laws and 
manners and especially the language of the conquered. Thus 
there arose the modern Spanish and Italian nations, and the 
two nations in Gaul, the people of Proi/enne and Aquitnine 
south of the Loire and the French to the north. But of the 
languages which were thus formed we must speak a little 
more fully. 
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9. Origin of the Romance Langtiagea.^By the time 
the Teutonic settlements in Western Europe took place, 
Latin had become the common speech of Gaul and 
Spain no less than of Italy. The old languages which were 
spoken before the Romans came lived on only in a few 
out-of-the-way corners, like the country of the Basques. 
The language thcrefoi-e which the Teutonic settlers found 
prevailing, and which they had to learn in order to get 
on with the people of the provinces, was Latin. That is to 
say, such Latin as was spofcen at the time, which of course 
was not quite the same as the Latin of the great Roman 
writers of earlier times, and the language no doubt differed 
more or less in different provinces. And, as the Germans 
le^irncd to speak Latin, the language naturally became still 
more comipted, and a good many German words crept into 
it. Thus the common language of Italy, Gaul, and Spain 
became a sort of corrupt Latin, which men used in common 
speech; in wriiing they used fairly good Latin for ages after. 
No one thought of writing in the common speech, which 
began to be called Roman, in distinction from the Latin which 
men wrote. Thus, out of the various dialects of this Roman 
language, several of the chief languages of modern Europe 
very gradually arose. These arc those which are called the 
Romance languages, those namely which have their origin 
in Latin. The chief of these are Italian and Spanish in 
their different dialects, Provencal in Southern, and French in 
Northern, GauL These languages had their beginning at 
the time of which we are now speaking, but it was not until 
long afterwards that men began to understand that quite 
new languages had really grown up. And, besides these four 
great Romance languages, a fifth, distinct from any of them, 
which is still specially called Romansck, is spoken in (he 
eastern parts of Switzerland, in what was anciently the 
Roman province of Rmtia. And, stranger still, in the pro- 
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R -m ly from the time 

R m language is still 

s Roumaiis. Of 

Africa, we have 

Km d rything Teutonic 

lo. H D — h he way in which 

the Te m es in the western 

provin her Teutonic set- 

tlements of quite another kind, and made by another branch 
of the Teutonic race, were going on elsewhere. This is a good 
place to stop and explain that there are two great divisions 
of the Teutonic or Dutch people, the High and the Loui. Jt 
must always be remembered that, though we now commonly 
Tise the word Dutch to mean only the people of Holland, yet 
the word is always used in German, and was formerly used in 
English, to mean the whole of the German people. And, as 
the Germans called their own speech Thiotisc or Dutch, mean- 
ing the language ivhich could he understood, those people 
whose language could not be understood were called Welsh 
or strangers. The High-Dutch are those who live inland, 
in the south of Germany away from the sea, while the 
Loth are those who live near the sea, by the mouths of the 
great rivers Rhine, Weser, and Elbe. Into the greater part 
of their country the Romans had never come since the days 
of Drusus and Germanicus, and for a long time they knew 
very little of the Romans, and the Romans knew very liide 
of them. They had not served in the Roman armies, and 
they kneiy nothing about the Christian religion. They were 
therefore In quite a different state from the other tribes who 
had made their way into the continental provinces, and who 
knew something of the civilization and religion of Rome, 
even before they entered the Roman dominions. Of the 
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earlier Teutonic settlers the greater part belonged to the 
High-Dutch division, though the language of the Goths had 
much more in common with the Low. But, though the Low- 
Dutch and Gothic languages are thus closely connected, yet 
the settlements of the Goths have historically nothing to do 
with the settlements of the Low-Dutch. The Low-Dutch 
settlements which have had most effect on the history of the 
world, and in which we have the deepest interest, were made 
in quite another part of the Empire, and in quite another way. 
The settlements of the Goths and Franks were mainly made 
by land, while the great settlement of the Low-Dutch tribes 
was made by sea. 

II. The English Conquest of Britain.^We have seen 
that in the island of Brilai-it, of which the greater part 
became a Roman province in the time of Agricola, the 
Romans found a Celtic people, the Britons. But in the 
north of the island, and in the other great island of Ire- 
land, there was another Celtic people, the Scots or Irish. 
The Romans never even tried to conquer Ireland, and they 
never conquered the whole of Britain. Tlie northern part 
of what is now called Scotland always remained free. In 
the rest of the island the Britons were conquered, and 
the land became a Roman province, liut in the fourth 
century, when the power of Rome began to get weaker, the 
free Celts in the northern part of the island, the Picts and 
Scots, began to pour into the Roman province, and other 
enemies began to come against the land from the east by sea. 
These last were no other than our own forefathers. For we 
ourselves, the English people, belong to the Low.Dutch 
stock, and we came into Britain from the old Low-Dutc;h 
lands by the Elbe and the Weser. It was in the latter part 
of the fourth century that these Low-Dutch tribes, and, first 
among them, the Saxons, began to make attacks on Britain 
by sea. The Saxons are also heard of as pressing into Gaul 
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the different Teutonic tribos in Britain began to jcjn to- 
gether into one people, the name by which they called them- 
selves was Angles or English, and the land was called 
Anglia or England. Thus it was that our own people, the 
English people, came from their old homes on the main- 
land, and won for themselves new homes in the isle ot 
Britain. They knew nothing and cared nothing for the laws 
or language or arts of Rome. They did not, like the Goths 
and Franks, adopt the language and religion of the Romans; 
they swept everything before them, and the Britons were 
either killed or made slaves, or took refuge in the western 
parts of the island. The Germans everywhere called the 
people of the Roman provinces, whose tongue they did not 
understand, Welsh, and that word in German is still ap- 
plied to the French and Italians. But in Britain of course 
the name meant the Britons ; we called, and still call them, 
the Welsh, and the part of the island which they still keep 
we call Wales. The first English kingdom founded in 
Britain was that of Kent, a kingdom of the yules, fomided 
in 449, two years before Aetius and Theodoric overthrew 
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Attila at Chalons. Presently other kingdoms, Anglian and 
Saxon, were founded, and, in a Httle more than a hundred 
years, the greater part of that land which had been the 
Roman and Christian province of Britain had become 
the heathen land of the Angles and Saxoiu. Thus it was 
that our English people settled in the land which thus be- 
came England, settling in quite another way from that in 
which the o h T n tions had settled in the other 

pans of the Emp O f fathers kept their own language 

and their 01 n 1 g n Th did not become Christians till 
about a hund d nd fif ) j "s after the English Conquest 
began, and 1 h y e not converted by those whom 
they had co q d And he tongue which we still speak, 
though, like 1 „ , has gone through many changes, 

is still in its main substance the eld Teutonic speech ot 

1 2. Summary. — Thus, in the course of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the Roman Empire gradually became Christian. 
The capital was moved to Constantinople, and, when the 
Empire was divided, Constantinople always remained the 
capital of the Eastern part Meanwhile the Goths, Franks, 
and other Teutonic nations pressed into the Empire, and out 
of their settlements the Romance nations of modern Europe 
arose. The invasion of the Huns was driven back by the 
united powers of Romans and Teu on Th s ries ot 
Emperors in the West came to an e d and the En p as 
nominally reunited, Tlifodoric h Co 1 e gn ng It ly 
Meanwhile the Lo-^v-Dutdi tribci the i ^l s a. ^ xo is 
were settling in Britain, and ak n^ Ih bej, ng of our 
own English nation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 

Continaalvin of the Raman Empire at Constantinopls {,\)—«>nditiot 
efi>ie EasUm Church {i)—ragK of JusHniaa, his Ugislatum and 
buUdings (2) — ix^oits of BdUarhis and Norses; recovery oj 
Africa and Ilaly (a) — Lombard conquest of Italy ; rdatiaas <rf 
Romtand Venice lo the Empire (2) — Kiars vrith the Turks and 
Avars (3) — greatness nf I'ersia under the tmo Chosroes ; Psrsiun 
victories of Heredius (3) rise of the Saracens; preaching oJ 
Mahmaet; spread of his 10 4 —Ih fi'St Caliphs; thdr 

wars with the Empire ; c npus f Syria and Egypt ; sieges of 
Constantinople {$)— Saracen n it n Africa, Spain, and 
Southern Cairf (5) — Sara » uj si f Persia; brecMng up of 
the Saracenic domimon , poatunt f h ter Caliphs (6) — the 
Isaariaa Emperors ; dispu ah ge decline of the Impe- 

rial piraier in Italy {iy-aduan f u Len ards in Italy (S) — 
thi Aferjoings in Gaul; they ore succeeded by the Karliiigs (8) — 
Peppitt invited inta Italy ; he becomes Patrician of Rome (8) — 
Charles the Great conquers the Lombards; his eleciien as 
Emperor (8, <})— Summary (10) 

I. The Roman Emperors at Constantinople — Tl e sue 
cession of Roman. Emperors thus came t an end n tl e 
West, but the Empire still went on at Cons i t ople The 
Emperors who reigned there still claimed to be so t, e gns of 
the whole Empire, though they had no real po er est of 
the Hadriatic. The parts of the Empire wh 1 ere really 
under their dominion were chiefly those which uither were 
originally Greek, or where the Greek language and civiliza- 
tion had been spread by the conquests of Alexander ; that is, 
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those which I have before spoken of as the Greek and the 
Oriental provinces. Still it must be borne in mind that these 
Emperors were strictly Roman Emperors. The Imperial suc- 
cession went on without any break ; the laws and titles of 
Rome were kept up, and, though Greek was the language 
which was most spoken, yet Latin remained for a long time 
the official language, that which was used in drawing up 
laws and public documents of all kinds. There is no need 
to say much about the Emperors who reigned at Constanti- 
nople between the death of Theodosius the Great and the 
nominal reunion of the Empire in 476. Their time was 
mainly taken up with wars with the Persians, in which the 
Romans generally got the worst, with the invasion of Attila 
and his Huns, and with ecclesiastical disputes within the 
Empire. The people of the Oriental provinces especially, 
who had never thoroughly become either Greek or Roman, 
were constantly putting forth or adopting doctrines which 
the Catholic Church, both of the Old and of the New Rome, 
looked on as heretical. Several Councils of the Church 
were held during this time, and this was the time of some 
of the most famous of the Greek Fathers, especially the 
great preachet Saint John Chrysostoin, that is the Golden- 
moiiih, who was Patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Patriarchs of Constantinople or New Rome were the chief 
Bishops in the East, but, as (he Emperors were always 
at liand, they never won anything like the same power which 
tlie Bishops of the Old Rome won in the West. Thus, 
though the history of the Eastern Empire is largely a his- 
tory of ecclesiastical disputes, yet we neyer find there the 
same kind of disputes between Church and Slate, between 
the ecclesiastical and the temporal powers, which make up 
so large a part of Western history. 

2. The Recovery of Italy and Africa.— As the claims of 
the Emperors who reigned at Constantinople to rule over all 
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the dominions of their predecessors were f g 

so tliey were put forward whenever there y 1 

of making them good. And soon after th E 
to an end in the West, the Emperoi*s a C p! 

had several opportunities of meddling in W aff 

The Franks were too powerful and to f ff f 1 
Emperors to have any chance against them , so they were 
held to be friends of the Empire, and in 510 Chlodwig him- 
self was made Roman Consul for the year. With Italy the 
Emperors had much more to do. We have seen that both 
Odoacer and Theodoric entered Italy with a nominal com- 
mission from tlie Emperor Zeno, which at least kept up 
the memory of the claims of the Emperors to rule in Italy. 
As long as Theodoric lived there was no hope of anything 
more than this ; but after his death the power of the Goths 
in Italy declined. So did also that of the Vandals in Africa, 
and the reigning Emperor now began to think that it would 
be possible to make both countries again really, as well 
as nominally, parts of the Empire. This Emperor was 
yustiman, who reigned from 527 to 565, and was one of the 
most famous of ail the Emperors. He was famous for his 
buildings, especially for the great church of Saint Sophia, at 
Constantinople, and still more for putting the laws of Rome 
into the shape of a regular code. Thus was formed that 
complete system of Roman law, called the Civil Law, 
which has formed the groundwork of the law of the more 
part of Europe. Jilstinian was also famous for the great 
conquests made in his reign, though he had not much to do 
with making themjiimself. His ^neta\ Belisariiii was per- 
haps the greatest commander that ever lived, as he did the 
gi*eaiest things with the smallest means. He did something 
to check the Persians, who were now very powerful under a 
great King called Chosroes or Nushirvan. In 534. Belisarius 
put an end to the Vandal kingdom in Africa, and the next 
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year, being then Consul, he landed in Sicily, and a long war 
between the Romans and Goths went on under Belisarius 
and his successor Narsh, till, in 553, the whole of Italy was 
recovered to the Empire. Meanwhile the southern part of 
Spain was also recovered from the West-Goths, so that 
Justinian reigned both in ihe Old and in the New Rome, and 
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3, Wars with the Persians. — We thus see that, at the 
end of the sixth century, the Empire, though so large a part 
of it had fallen away, still took in the greater part of the 
countries round the Mediterranean Sea, and still kept all 
the greatest cities of Europe, Asia, and Africa. But it was 
threatened on all sides, nol only by the Lombards in the West 
but by the Slavonian and Turanian nations who were pressing 
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in from the North in the countries by the Danube, and still 
more by the Persians in the East. It was in the reign ot 
Justinian that we first began to hear of the Turks. That 
name does not mean those particular Turl<s who made their 
way into the Empire long afterwards, and who hold Constan- 
tinople stiil. The Turks with whom we have now to dri 
belong^ed to other branches of the great Turkish race, which 
is perhaps the most widely spread of all the Turanian races 
of Asia, and of the different branches of which we shall often 
hear again. Another Turanian people, the Avars, also appear 
on the borders of the Empire at this time, and several Em- 
perors, especially Maurice, who reigned from 582 to 602, had 
much ado to defend their northern frontier against them. 
Meanwhile the Persians were at the height of their power, 
and under another Ckesroes, a grandson of Chosroes called 
Nushirvan, they bade fair to subdue all the Eastern 
provinces of the Empire. Between the years 611 and 
615, the Persian armies overran the whole of Syria, Egypt, 
and Asia, reaching to the Hellespont, and encamping at 
Chali:M3H within sight of Constantinople. The Empire 
was then ruled by Heradius, one of the greatest names in 
the whole list of Roman Emperors. He had been Exarch 
or Governor of Africa, and had risen to the throne by de- 
stroying Phokas, who had rebelled and murdered the Em- 
peror Maurice. For a while he seemed to do nothing to stop 
the Persian invasions, but at last he arose; he restored the 
old discipline of the Roman armies, and in a series of great 
campaigns, from 620 to 628, he altogether broke the Persian 
power, and won back all that Chosroes had conquered. But, 
while the Romans and Persians were thus disputing for the 
dominion of Asia, the Empire was again cut short in the 
West, for the Gothic Kings now won back the Roman pro- 
vince in Spain; and it was presently cut short in the East 
in a far more terrible way. For a power was now arising 
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v'hich was to overthrow the Persians and Goths altogether, 
and to strike a deadly blow at the power of Rome. 

4. Rise of the Saracens.— -We now come to the rise of a 
great Semitic poiver, (he only Semitic power which has played 
any great part in history since the time of the great dominion 
of Carthage. For it must not be forgotten that the Persians, 
though so widely cut off from their Western brethren, nere just 
as much Aryans as the Italians, Greeks, or Teutons. We 
also come to the rise of a new religion, the last of three great 
religions which have come out from among the Semitic 
nations, and all of which taught men that there is but 
one God, and bade them to keep from the worship of idols. 
First came Judaism, then Christianity, and now the religion 
ai Mahomet. Mahomet was an Arab oi Mecca, the holy city 
of Arabia, where he was born in 569. He gave himself out 
for a prophet, and taught that, though both the Jewish and 
the Christian religion were sent from God, yet he had himself 
received a revelation more perfect than either. In his own 
country there can be no doubt that Mahomet was a great 
reformer. He swept away the idolatry of the Arabs ; he greatly 
reformed their laws and manners, and gathered their scattered 
tribes into one nation. In his early days he had to bear much 
persecution ; but, as he grew powerful, he began to teach that 
his new religion was to be forced upon all men by the sword. 
So the Amis, or Saracens as they are also called, as soon as 
they had embraced the faith of Mahomet, held it lo be their 
duty to spread their faith everywhere, which in fact meant to 
conquer the whole world. They everywhere gave men the 
choice of three things, Koran, tribute, or sword; that is, 
they called on all men either to believe in Mahomet and to 
accept the Koran, a book which contained his revelations, 
to submit to the Saracens and pay tribute, or else to 
fight against tliem if they could. By these means the 
religion of Mahomet was spread over a lai^e part of Asia 
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and Africa, and we shall see that it made its way into 
Europe also. As Christianity became the religion of the 
Empire and of the nations which learned their civilization 
from either the Old or the New Rome, so Mahometanism 
gradually became the religion of raost of those nations beyond 
the Empire with which our history has much to do. We may 
ciil t thu religion of the East, as far as we have lo do with 
tlie Eist just as Christianity is the religion of the West. It 
lias spread at different times as far as from Spain to India, 
The people of all the countries conquered by the Saracens 
and other Mihomttan powers had cither to embrace the Ma- 
hometan religion or else to buy the right to practise their own, 
■tthi,ther Chr st an or heathen, by the payment of tribute. 

S Wars ot the Saracens and Romans. — As soon as all 
Aribia hid been jo ned together under the authority of 
Mihomet, he ind his followers began to spread tlieir 
power over the ne ghbouring countries; that is, of course, 
m-inly over the dominions of Rome and Persia, Mahomet 
himself died m 632, before any serious attack was made 
upon either and he wis succeeded in his power by rulers 
called his Caliphs or Successors, the first of whom was his 
father in law Abu B'h The Caliphs were at once spiritual 
and temporal rulers, much the same as if in Christendom the 
same man had been Pope and Emperor at once. Under the 
first two Caliphs Abu-Bekr and Omar, the Roman provinces 
of Syria and Egypt were conquered between the years 632 
and 639. Now it should be remembered that the5e two were 
the provinces in which Greek and Roman civilization had 
never tlioroughly taken root, where the mass of the people 
still kept their old languages, and where men were always 
failing away into forms of belief which were counted hete- 
itcal according to the faith both of the Old and New Rome. 
In these provinces tlierefore men may well have deemed 
that they had little to lose by a change of rulers. It fol- 
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lowed then that, though the Samcens had to fight se\-err.'. 
hard battles against the Ronia.n armies in Syria, yet they met 
with no general resistance of the whole people, and in Egypt 
ihcy met with no resistance at all. The great cities of 
Aiiiioch and AUxandria, as well as yemsalcm, were tlins 
lost to the Empire. But in the lands on this side of Mount 
Tauros, where the influence of Greek culture and Roman 
law was more deep and abiding, the Saracens never gained 
any lasting footing. They often invaded tlie country, and 
twice, in 673 and 716, they besieged ConstaiitittopU itself, 
but they made no abiding conquests. In Africa too, which 
had been far more thoroughly Romaniied than Syria and 
Egypt, they met with a long resisianee. Their invasions 
began in 647, but Carthage was not taken till 698, and the 
whole country was not fully subdued till 709. From no pait 
of the Empire have all traces either of the Roman dominion, 
or of the Teutonic settlement of the Vandals been so utterly 
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Western Europe. In 732 they were defeated m the great 
battle of Tours by the Frank Charles Martel, of whom we 
snail presently hear again. In 75s they were altogether 
driven out of Gaul, but it took more than seven hundred 
years more to drive them out of the whole of Spain. 

6. The Saracen Conquests in the East. — The Saracens 
thus lopped off the Eastern and Southern provinces of the 
Empire, so that the Romans no longer held anything in 
Africa, nor anything in Asia beyond Mount Tauros. Mean- 
while they were pressing on with equal vigour against the 
other great empire of Persia. In about nineteen years, 
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from 632 to 651, the whole kingdom of Persia was con- 
quered, and the native dynasty of the Sassanides, which 
had reigned in Persia since the time of Artaxerxes, came 
to an end. Persia now gradually became a Mahometan 
country. The Saracens thence pressed northwards and 
eastwards into Siiid, the most western part of India, and 
into the Turkish lands beyond the 0\us For a short time 
the wl ole of th s \ast dominie n held together and a sngle 
Caliph was obejel m bpain and m Sind But before 
long disputes and en I wars arost among thv Saracens 
tbtmselves as to the r ght succession of the Caliphate 
and in 755 the r emp re wis divided and waa never 
lointd together aga n One Caliph re gned in i,pmn, 
another at Damascus and iftemards at Bi^did each giving 
himself cut to be the true successor of Mahomtt. Mean 
nhile in the Eist the Tuikish tribes were pressing into the 
Saricenic empne verj much in the same iny in wh ch the 
Teutonic tribes had pressed into the Empire of Rome. The 
governors of the different provinces gradually made them- 
selves independent, aiid various dynasties, chieHy Turliish, 
arose, whose obedience to the Caliph at Bagdad became quite 
nominal. Various sects also arose among the Mahometans, 
just as they arose among the Christians, and each sect looked 
on the others as heretics. But those who gave themselves 
out as the orthodox followers of Mahomet always looked up 
to the Caliph at Bagdad. So the Caliphs may be looked on 
as keepingsomcthinglike thepower of a Pope after they had 
lost that of an Emperor, 

7. The Loss of Italy.— The descendants cX Heraclius went 
on reigning til! about the end of the seventh century. Then 
came a time of confusion, till at last, in 718, the Empire fell 
to a valiant man named Leo, a native of Isaun'a, whose de- 
scendants reigned after him till the beginning of the ninth 
ceniury. The second siege of Constantinople by the Saracens 
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was then going on, and it was mainly owing to his valour 
and wisdom that the invaders were beaten back. This defeat 
of the Saracens by Leo is really one of the greatest events of 
the world's history ; for, if Constantinople had been taken 
by the Mahometans before the nations of Western Europe 
had at all grown up, it would seem as if the Christian religion 
and European civilization must have been swept away from 
the earth. But, if Leo thus secured the Empire towards the 
JCast, his conduct in religious matters did much to weaken 
Its power in the West. Though Spain and Africa had been 
lost, the Emperors still kept Rome and all that part ol 
Italy which was not conquered by the Lombards, as well 
as all the great islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. 
The Italian possessions of the Empire were ruled by 
an Exarch or governor, who lived, not at Rome but at 
Ravenna. Thus, as neither the Emperor nor his deputy 
lived at Rome, the power of the Popes or Bishops of 
Rome grew greater and greater. At last, during the reign ot 
Leo, another religious dispute broke out, about the worship 
or reverence paid lo images and pictures in churches. This 
worship Leo held to be idolatrous, and so did his son Cott- 
staiitins, called Kopronymos, who succeeded him and reigned 
from 741 to 775, and who also was a valiant Warrior against 
the Saracens, The party who thought with them were called 
Iconoclasls or breakers of images, and there were constant 
disputes about this matter in the Eastern Church all through 
the eighth and part of the ninth centuries. But in Italy, 
when the Emperors tried to put away the worship and even 
the use of images, men everywhere withstood them, the Popes 
Gregory the Second and Gregory the Third taking the lead 
against them. The result was that the Emperors lost all 
real power in Rome. ' But they kept Southern Italy for 
a long time aftenvards, and even at Rome their authority 
was acknowledged in name down to the end of the eighth 
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century. We must now 'ice how even its formal acknow 
ledgement came to an end 

8, The Franks in Italy — Meannhile thi. Iom^^ri' »ere 
extending their dominion in Ital\ Under their Rings 
Liudprand and Astolf, thej took Pa cnna itid more than 
once threatened Rome. There was no hope of anj help 
coming from the Emperors at Constant nople , so the Popes 
and the Roman people sought for hLip in quite a new 
quarter, namely at the hinds of Pippin the King tf tht. 
Franks. I'he Pranks had now long been the ruling people 
of Germany and Caul. The descendants of Chlodaii; the 
German King and Roman Consul went on re gnmg though 
their dominions were often div dcd nto severil small 
kingdoms, and in the south of Gaul, espec ally in Aquilaiae, 
they had but little real power These descendants of Chlod 
wig, the Merwings or Mfroiniigiiiis as the) were called, 
were one of the worst dv nasties that ever reigned few parts 
of history are more full of crimes, public and private, than 
the accounts of ihe early Frankish Kings. Latterly they 
became weak as well as wicked, and all real power passed 
into the hands of the Kariiiigs^ who governed by the title 
of Mayors of the Palace. They came from the Eastern, the 
most German, part of the Frankish dominions, and their rise 
to power was almost like another German conquest of Gaul. 
One of these Mayors was Karl or Charles, called Marlel or 
the Hammer, who won the great victory over the Saracens at 
Tours in 733. He was succeeded by his son Pippin, who in 
753 was chosen King of the Franks, the Merowingian King 
Chilperic being deposed, for it was thought foolish that tlie 
title of AVh^ should belong t6 one man and the kingly power 
to another. Thus began the dynasty of the Karlifigs, the 
sens of Charles, the second Frankish dynasty in Germany 
and Gaul. Of their doings in Germany and Gaul we shall 
Speak presently ; we have now to do with them in Italy. King 
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Pippin came at the prayer of Pope Stephen the Third, and 

saved Rome from the Lombards and won back from them the 

Exarchate, that is the country about Ravenna, which they 

had conquered. He became the virtual sovereign of the city; 

but, as it was still not thought right wholly to throw away the 

authority of the Emperors, he was called, not King or Emperor, 

but Patrician. That word had quite changed its meaning 

since it had meant the highest class of the Roman people ] 

it was now used rather vaguely, and it sometimes meant the 

governor of a province ; this last must have been the sense 

h' 1 tl d"ln w P'pp* ■ n Karl at Charles iht: 

g h q d h L mb d kingdom in 774. 

Hh lldhm ^ g f F iks and Lombards 

P R A h he was ruler of all 

p h h h h h the Emperors still 

k Th F w h dp opie in all Western 

h 

C d Emp B reater honour stilt 

h F k d h King. In 793, the 

E p 5 h grandson of Con- 

K m d p d b his mother Eirltti, 

li P h d ed h stead. This gave 

hPpend pp R god excuse for throw- 

ff h h Fmp at Constantinople 

altogether. They now said that a woman could not be 

Csesar and Augustus, and that the Old Rome had as good 

a right to choose the Emperor as the New. So in the 

year 800 the Romans of the Old Rome chose their Patrician 

Charles to be Emperor, and he was crowned by Pope Leo as 

C/tarles Augustus, Emperor of the Romans. The Empire was 

now finally divided, and for many ages there was one Ernperor 

reigning in the East and another in the West, each claiming 

to be the true Roman Emperor, The Eastern Emperors never 

got back Rome again, nor any part of Northern Italy, but they 
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kept their dominions in Southern Italy, where the Greek 
tongue was still not wholly foi^otten, for more than two 
hundred years longer, 

lo. Summary, — Thus, through the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, there was only one Emperor, who reigntd 
at Censtantinople. Under yustinian a very large part ol 
the Empire was won back again from the Goths and 
Vandals. But, in the course of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, a great part of the recovered provinces, together with 
Syria and Egypt, were lost again. The Lombards established 
themselves in Italy, and the Saraams overthrew the kingdom 
of Persia, conquered the Eastern and African provinces ol 
Rome, and established themselves in Spain. In the eighth 
century the dispute about images led to the gradual separa- 
tion of Rome and what was left to the Empire in Northern 
Italy, and in its last year Rome parted off altogether from 
the Eastern Empire, and chose the Frank CJiarhs as separate 
Empsror of the West, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PRANKISH EMPIRE. 

JXvisiiiti of Ike Empire; the Westem Empire Add iy Ike Frankisk 
Kings{i)—tht Ommiad Calipks ; accesiioH ef the AbbassUes (2)— 
division e/ike Caliphate; relatioas behiieea the two Caliphates and 
the twa Empires {2)~-co«^uests and losses of the Saracens (2) — 
re^n of Charles the Great ; extent of his Empire (l)— division of 
the Pranhish Kingdsms; Kingdoms of Germany, Lotharingia, 
ITarolingia, Burgundy, and Italy; d^erent meanings of the 
vtard Frtmcia (4)— jfan/ division of the Empire; end of the 
Karlings in Germany {$)—Odo King of the West-Franks; shift- 
ing of the JGngdom hdween Loon and Paris (6} — Duchies of 
France, Burgundy, and Ajuttaine ; distinction betvi^n Northern 
and Southern Gaul (6) — Ifugh Capet elected King; be^nningof. 
the modem Kingdom of France [^—s^emetiis of the En^ish in 
Britain; their cotcversion to Christianity {^) — the Northmen; 
their iirmsions of Gaul and Britain (8) — supremacy of Wessex in 
Britain; invasion and setlienients of the Danes ; foramiion of the 
Kingdom of England (•))—seillements of the Northmen in Gaul; 
settlement of Rolf at Rouen ; grmuth of the Duchy of Normandy 

I, The Division of the Empire. — The Roman Empire was 
now finally divided, and it might seem to have altogether 
passed away from the true Romans. Tiie Emperors of 
the West from this time were Germans; they did not live 
much at Rome itself, and their native language was German, 
though Latin remained the language of law, government, and 
religion. In the Eastern Empire the tongue commonly spoken 
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was Greek ; Latin hj.d gone out of use even as an official 
language ; and, from^e time of the loss of Rome and Ravenna, 
the Roman Empire of the East answered pretty well to those 
parts of Europe and Asia which had thoroughly accepted the 
Greek language and Greek civilization. Still each Empire 
gave itself out as the continuation of the old Empire, and 
the old Imperial titles went on. Only, while in the East the 
Emperor was a Roman Emperor and nothing else, in the 
West the Emperor was King of the Franks as well as Em- 
feror of the Romans. In truth, the choice of a German King 
to be Roman Emperor was the greatest of all changes, and 
it was really the beginning of quite a new state of things. 
But men at the time talked as if things had gone regularly on, 
and they spoke of Charles the Great as the lawful successor 
of Constantine the Sixth. From this time then the Western 
Empire, as long as it lasted, for about a thousand years after 
Charles's time, was always held by a Frankish or other 
German King And n th s t ay, through the union of the 
Roman and German crowns a large territory was now held 
to belong to the Roman Emp re which had never belonged to 
the Empire in old I mcs And though the new line of Ger- 
man Emperors \v. ed but 1 ttle m their old capital of Rome, 
yet, for seven hundr d )cirs ■ifter the election of Charles, it 
was held that no King had a right to be called Emperor or 
Casar till he had been ci owned at Rome by the Pope. The 
Eastern Empe ors mtanwhle kept Constantinople, or the 
New Rome, as the r c p ttl a d they were crowned by the 
Patriarchs of Consti tinnple in the church of Saint Sophia. 

2. Division of the Cal phate —We mentioned in the last 
rhapter that, about fiftv jeirs before the final division of the 
Empire, the Mahometan power was divided in much the same 
*ay. The first four Caliphs, Abu-Bekr, Omar, Othmtui, and 
4/i,Kere all among the immediate friends or kinsmen of Ma- 
homet. Then came the dynasty of the Omntiads, who reigned 
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at Damascus. But in 750 they were overthrown by the de- 
scendants of Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet, who founded the 
dynasty of the Abbassides, fay whom the scat of their dominion 
wasafter a while moved to ^iip/«i/ on the Tigris, Butaprince 
of tlie Ommiad family, A6d~a!-m/imim by name, escaped to 
Spain, and was the founder of the dynasty of the Ommiad 
Cahphs of Cordova. Thus, at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, there were two rival Empires among the Christians and 
two rival C^iphates among the Mahometans ; and, as might 
be expected, each of the Christian powers was at enmity with 
the Mahometan power which was its own neighbour and on 
good terms with the Mahometan power at a distance. The 
Caliphs of Cordova were the natural enemies of the Western 
Empire, and the Caliphs of Bagdad were the natural enemies 
of the Eastern Empire But there wis commonl) peace and 
friendship between the Western Empire and the Eastern 
Caliphate and between the Eastern Empire ind the W cstcrn 
Caliphate. And, just as the two Empires not onlj parted 
asunder from one another, but each split up into various 
kingdoms, so the two Cal phaies gradually spht up also 
Many Mahometan poweri aroht, which professed at most 
a nominal allegiance to the Caliph either at Bagdad or at 
Cordova. And some of these powers went on conquering at 
the expense of the Christians In the course of the ninth 
century independent Saracen powers arose in the great Medi- 
terranean islands of Sicily and Crete, which had up to that 
time belonged to the Eastern Empire. In Spain itself the 
Saracens never conquered quite the whole of the country, as 
the Christians always maintained their independence in the 
mountains of the North, whence they gradually won the whole 
peninsula back again. In the ninth century then the four great 
powers of the civilized world were the two Christian Empires 
and the two Mahometan Caliphates, The British Islands were 
independent of all, standing alone in being both Christian and 
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independent, The other parts of Europe which acknowledged 
neither Emperor nor Caliph were still heathen and barbarous. 
3. Charles the Great. — The first Prankish King who became 
Roman Emperor, the first man of Teutonic biood who was 
called Cssar and Augustus, was, as we have said, Charles the 
son of Pippin, called Karolus Magnus or Charles the Great. 
in after times he became a great subject of French romance, 
in which he is called by the French name of Charlemagne. 
Under him the power of the Franks rose to its highest 
pitch. Francia, the land of the Franks, took in all Central 
Germany and Northern Gaul. Besides this, Charles estab- 
lished the Prankish dominion over Southern Gaul and 
Southern Germany, that is over Aquilaine and Bt^aria,'ATiA 
also over Armorica, the north-western corner of Gaul. Here 
a great numi er of the Welsh from the Isle of Britain had 
settled V hen the r country was conquered by the English, 
Thus the hnd wis known as \h^ Lesier Bi !l im m Prilaimy, 
and the Telle langiage which had perhaps never quite 
died o \* was kept up b) their coming Lharles also sub- 
dued the Gcrmin people to the no lh of his o n Francia, 
that is our own k nsmen the Sj.i ns who had stayed 
behind in Germany and hid not gone into Fritain. They 
were St 11 heathens but he forced th m to embrace Chris- 
tianity He th s became mjster of all Gernanv and Gaul, 
And, as we have seen, as Emperor and King of the Lom- 
bards he held the greatest part of Italy, and he had also Spain 
as far as the Ebro. He had also much fighting with the 
nations to the east and north of Germany. To the north lay 
the Scandinavian nations, called the Northme?!, of whom we 
shall have presently to speak more at large. Of these 
Charles had a good deal of fighting with the Danes, and he 
brought them into some degree of submission to the Empire, 
To the north-east of Germany beyond the Elbe lay the 
Slavonic nations who were spoken of in the first chapter. 
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who grew up into the differenl nations of the IVenils, the 
Poles, and the Czechs or Bohemians, all of whom had at 
different times to make submission to the Emperors, and a 
large part of whose country has Ion" formed part of Germany. 
To the south-east were 1 Si tions who had been 

allowed to setlSe on 1 f f he Eastern Empire. 

Between these two bra h 1 SI yes, in a great part 

of modern Hungary, th T p pie of the y^iirtrj had 

fixeil themselves. With 11 h b d nations the Emperor 
Chalks had much figh d f them were brought 

into more or less of submission. Under him then the Western 
Empire was at a greater height of power than it had ever 
been since the division after the death of Theodosius, and in 
all his vast dominions Charles did what he couM to encou- 
rage learning and religion by promoting learned men, founding 
bishopricks and monasteries, and making laws for the govern- 
ment of his Empire. He first united Gcmiany under one 
head, and he won the rank of Roman Emperor for the Ger- 
man King. Like Constantine and Theodosius, he thought 
of dividing the Empire among his sons, but, as all his sons, 
except Lewis, surnamed the Pious, died before him, the whole 
Empire passed at his death in 814 to that one son Lewis. 

4. The Frantish Kingdoms.— So great a dominion as had 
been brought together under Charles the Great needed a man 
like Charles himself to keep it together. The second Prankish 
Emperor Lewis was a good but weak man, and his sons were 
always rebelling against their father and quarrelling with one 
another. Several divisions of the Empire were made during 
his lifetime, and after his death his dominions were, after 
much fighting, divided in 843 among his sons Lothar, Lewis, 
and Charles. Lothar was Emperor, and, as such, he reigned 
in Italy, and he was meant to have at least a nominal 
supremacy over his brothers. For his own kingdom he took 
Italy and a long narrow strip of territory reaching from the 
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Mediterranean to the No i n an nd taking in wliat is 
now Provence at one end A H lla i the other. This 
country, from his name II as il d Lolharingia, and 

part of it still keeps the n me n he fo -m of Lothringeii or 
Lorraine. Part of his k n d n p ke German and part 
Romance. To the east of I rr 1 boh Lewis, who is called 
tht German, reigned over a purelj German kingdom, the 
lands between the Rhine and the Elbe. Charles reigned in 
Gaul to the west of Lothar, Charles's kingdoir was at first 
called KaroUngia, just as Lothar's kingdom was called 
Lotharmgia, only the one name has gone out of use, while 
the other has remained. Cut the different kingdoms which 
were now formed had no regular names. All the different 
Kings were Kings of the Franks, much as in earlier times 
there had been several Emperors at once. There now 
came a time of great confusion, during which the different 
kingdoms were split up aiid joined together again in various 
ways. But there was still always one King who was Emperor, 
though he soon lost all real power over the others. And all 
the Kings were of the house of the Karlings, save only in 
the Burgundian land between the Rhone, the Sa8ne, and the 
Alps, where Kings of other houses reigned, and which was 
called the Kingdom of Burgundy or Aries At last, in 8S4, all 
the Prankish kingdoms except Burgundy were joined together 
under the Emperor Charles the Fat. Butin8S7allhiskingdoms 
agreed to depose him, and each kingdom chose a King of its 
own. And the kingdoms which were now formed began to 
answer more nearly to real divisions of nations and languages 
than had hitherto often been the case. Thus from this time 
the Eastern and Western Franks were never again united, 
and the word Francia now has two meanings. Eastern 
or Teutonic Francia was the old Frankish land in Ger- 
many, forming part of the Eastern Kingdom. Western 
or Latin Francia was the land between the Loire and the 
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Seine, where men spoke Romance and not German, and 
which formed part of the Western Kingdom. Between 
them lay Lotharingia, the border land, taking in modern 
Belgium. This had no longer a King of Its own, but it was 
often disputed between the Eastern and Western Kings, 
the Kings of Germany and KaroUngia. In South-eastern 
Gaul the Burgundian Kingdom went on, sometimes forming 
one kingdom, sometimes two. And in Italy, during the first 
lialf of the tenth century, tliere were several rival Kings, some 
of whom got to be crowned Emperors. But they had no 
power out of Italy, and not much in it. And it must be re- 
membered that all this time Southern Italy still belonged to 
the Eastern Emperors, and that Sicily had been conquered 
by the Saracens. 

;. TheEndof thcKarlingsin Germany.— After the division 
in 887 the Eastern or German Kingdom still stayed for a while 
in the family of Cbafles the Great For the East-Franks 
chose as their King Amulf, who was a Kariing, though not by 
lawful descent. But the Western Franks in KaroUngia chose 
Odo, Count of Paris, who had been very valiant in defending 
his city against an attack of the Northmen, of whom we shall 
hear presently. But King Arnulf was the head King, and 
King Odo of Paris did homage to him for his crown ; that 
is, he became his man, and promised to be faithful to him. 
Amulf afterwards went to Rome and was crowned Emperor. 
But the German crown did not last long among the Karlings. 
The line of Arnulf died out in his son Lewis, called the Child, 
and then the Eastern Kingdom fell to men of other families, 
connected with the Karlings only in the female line or not at 
all. From this time the Kingdom 0/ Germany went on as a 
separate kingdom, but we shall soon see that it had a great 
deal to do with the other kingdoms which arose out of the 
breaking up of the Fi-ankish Empire. And it had much to 
do in other ways with the Slavonic and Turanian people 10 
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the East, and in the end it greatly extended itself at the cost 
of its Slavonic neighbours, 

6. Beginning of the Kingdom of France. — After the 
election of Odo of Paris to tlie Western Kingiioin, there 
followed about a hundred years of shifting to and fro between 
his new family and the old family of the Karlings. Some- 
times there was a King of one house and sometimes of the 
other. The Karlings still spoke German, and, when they 
held the kingdom, their capital was Laon, in its north- 
eastern comer. The family of Odo were called Dukes of the 
French, and they spoke French, as we may now call the 
Romance speech of Northern Gaul, and their capital was 
Paris. Their Duchy,the Diiehy a/ France— that is. Western 
or Latin Fraiicin^v/ss, even when its Dukes were not Kings, 
the most poiverfal state north of the Loire. But whichever 
family held the crown, the Kings had very little power south 
of the Loire. For in these times of confusion the Dukes and 
Counts, Vi)\a at first were only governors of the different 
provinces, both in the Eastern and Western Kii.gdoms, had 
grown up into hereditary princes, paying a merely nominal 
homage to the King, whether he reigned at Laon or at Paris, 
The Princes north of the Loire, the Counts of Flanders, the 
Dukes of the Normans (of whom we shall say more presently), 
the native princes of Britanny, and the Dukes of Burgundy, 
were often at war with the Kings, and with one another. 
These Dukes of Burgundy held the northern part of Bur- 
gundy, that of which Dijon is the capital ; this did not form 
part of the Kingdom of Burgundy, but of the Western King- 
dom or Karolingia. South of the Loire, where tnen spoke, 
not French but Provencal, the Dukes of Aquitaine and Gas- 
cony, and the Counts of Toulouse and Barcelona, had hardly 
anything to do with the Kings at all. The most famous 
among the Karolingian Kings at Iaoo. via.% Lewis the Fourth, 
called From-beyond-sea, because he had been brought up by 
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his uncle King jEtk Istan in England. He had mi^ch striv- 
ing with Hugh the Great, Duke of ihe French, the nephew 
of King Odo, who refused the crown more than once, but 
who never had any scruple about rebelling against the 
King. But on the death of the last Karolingian King at 
Laon, Lewis the Fifth, Hugh Capet, the son of Hugh ihe 
Great, was chosen King in 987. This was the real beginning 
of the modern Kingdom of France. The Duke of the Frenca 
was now King of the French. Paris became the capital 
of the Kingdom, and, as the Kings of the French got hold of 
the lands of their vassals and neighbours, bit by hit, the 
name of France was gradually spread, as it is now, over the 
greater part of Gaul. 

7. The English in Britain. — We have thus seen how the 
kingdoms and nations of Germany, Italy, Bui^ndy, iind 
France were formed by the breaking up of the great Frankish 
Empire. Meanwhile our own English nation was growing up 
n th / / / Britain, which formed no part of the Empire, 
ad h h n en often spoke of as a world of itself. We have 
al dy n how the thiee Low-Dutch tribes, the Angles. 
S IS and Jules, settled in Britain, how they drove the 
B t Welsh into the western part of the Island, and how, 

a th y g adually became one people, the whole nation was 
cz&eA Anglts fx English. They formed a great number of 
principalities in Britain, among the chief of which were the 
Kingdom of the Jutes in Kent, the oldest of all, the Kingdom 
of the West-Saxojls, which began in what is now Hamp- 
ehire and gradually spread over all South-western Britain, 
the Kingdom of the Mercians in the middle of England, 
and the Kingdom of the Northumbrians which, sometimes 
under one King, sometimes under two, stretched from 
the Humber to the Firth of Forth. The Kmgdoms of 
the South-Saxons, East-Saxons, and East-Angles should 
also be noticed, but they were less powerful than the other 
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four. All these kingdoms had much fighting ivitli one another, 
as well as with the Britons or Welsh to the west of them and 
with the other Celtic tribes of the Fids and Scots to the north 
beyond the Forth. Sometimes one of their Kings gained a 
certain authority over the other kingdoms ; he was then called 
a Bret-walda or Wielder of Brilain. As we have already said, 
the English remained heathens (or about one hundred and 
fifty years after their first settlement in Urilain. Then, in 597, 
Pope Gregory the Great sent over Augustine, who converted 
the Kentish King jEthelierhl or Ethelbert, who was then Bret- 
walda; so A>«^ was the first Christian kingdom among the 
English. Gradually all the English kingdoms were converted, 
some by missionaries from Kent or straight from Rome, 
some by the Scots, who were already Christians, but none, it 
would seem, by the Welsh. And presently the English began 
themselves to send missionaries to convert those of their 
kinsfolk in their old land who were still heathens. One of 
them, Winfrith or Boniface, in the time of Pippin, was called 
the Apostle of Germany. This was quite another way of 
being converted from that of the Goths and Franks who em- 
hracpd Christianilv whilp thpv wprc nresdno intn Ihp Rmnirp 
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speech is more nearly akin to the I.ow-IJutch than (0 the 
High. They had settled in the great peninsula to the north- 
east of the Baltic, where they were gradually making their 
way against the Turanian inhabifants, the Fins and Laps, 
and they had also occupied the peninsula called the Cimbric 
Chersonhos or yutland, which is divided from Saxony by 
the river Eiiisr. In these peninsulas and the neighbouring 
islands they gradu.illy formed three kingdoms, those oi Nor- 
vjay, Sweden, and Denmark, The Danes in the southern 
peninsula had often to yield more or less of submission to 
B 
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with the making of the different English kingdoms in Britain 

9 Formation of the Kingdom of England, — We have 
seen that, up to the end of the eighth century, the chief power 
among the English i:! Britain was alivays passing from one 
of the English kingdoms to another. But at the beginning 
of the ninth century it came permanently into the hands of 
Wessex. This was under £i^fer^ or Egiert, who was King 
of the West-Saxons from 8o3 to 837. He was a friend of 
Charles the Great, with whom he had taken shelter when he 
was banished from his own country. It was no doubt the 
friendship and example of Charles which set him upon doing 
in Britain much the same as Charles had done in Germany. 
Ecgberht gradually brought all the other English kingdoms, 
and the W^lsh both of Cornwall and of what we call Wa/es, 
into more or less of subjection to his own Kingdom of the 
West-Saxons. Other Kings went on reigning, but they were his 
men and he was their lord, like the Emperor among the Kings 
and princes on the mainland. Thus a great step was taken 
towards joining ail the English in Britain into one kingdom. 
But the Scots beyond the Forth and the North W 1 h ' 
Cumberland and thereabouts remained indep d h 

Ecgberht was still far from being master of 1 11 Id 
and presently the Danish invasion seemed 1 k ly I 
the newly founded West-Saxon power al g h ^ Z 

Ml/red or Alfred, the grandson of Ecgberh d h 
famous of all our ancient Kings, who began gn 87 

had much lighting with the Danes. The h m p rt f 

England was conquered by them, and Dan h K g nd 
Earls reigned at York. Presently they i ded W 
whence they were driven out by Alfred in S78. But he found 
it needful to make a treaty with the Danish King Guthrum, 
by which Guthrum was allowed to hold all the eastern part 
of England, on condition of becoming King Alfred's man 
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and also becoming a Christian. For the Danes were still 
heathens, as the English were when they first came into 
Britain, and tbey seem to have taken special delight in de- 
stroying the churches and monasteries. The Kings who came 
after Alfred, his son Edward and his grandsons ^tkelstaa 
aiid Edmund, had much fighting with the Danes in Britain, 
But at last they were able to bring all the Teutonic people in 
Britain, both English and Danish, into one kingdom; so they 
were called Kmgs of the English and not merely Kitigs of the 
West-Saxom. And all the princes of the Welsh and of the 
Scots also became their men, so that they were Lords of all 
Britain, Sometimes, as being lords of the other world where 
the Roman Emperois had no power, they were called Em^ 
■piron of Britain, or in Greek Bastlims, in imitation of the 
Emperors of the East, It was King Edward who first 
received the homage of all Britain in 924. But it was not 
(ill a long time after that the Danes in the North of England 
were thoroughly subdued. But these settlements of the Danes, 
by breaking up the other English kingdoms and by making 
Englishmen everj'where ready to join against the invaders, 
really did much to help the West-Saxon Kings in winning 
the lordship of the whole island. 

10. Foundation of the Duchy of Normandy.— The Danes 
and other Northman also made many invasions of Gaul 
through the whole latter half of the ninth century. They 
more than once sailed up the Seine and besieged Patis. 
There was one specially famous siege of Paris in 88;, 
when Count Odo did great things in withstanding the 
Northmen, in reward of which he was before long, as we 
have seen, elected King. Soon after this the Northmen 
began to make settlements in Gaul as they did in Britain, 
and one of their settlements rose to great importance. 
This was the settlement made at Rouen by a chief named 
Rolf, or in Latin Rollo. This was in 913, when Charles 
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the Simple, who was King of the West-Franks — he was 
of the House of the Karlings and reigned at Laon — and 
Robert, Duke of the French, who was brother of King 
Odo and was afterwards King himself, granted the land at 
the mouth of the Seine to Rolf. For this he became King 
Charles' man, and he served his lord much more faithfully 
than ever the Dukes of the French did. Rolf was baptized, 
as Guthrum had been, and the Northmen who settled in Gnul 
gradually became Christians and learned to speak French, 
Their name was softened into Normans, and their land was 
called Nor/<tan/i/, and their prince the Duke of the Normans, 
TTie Dukes of the Normans of the House of Rolf became 
the 'most powerful princes in Northern Gaul, and we shall 
presently hear of them in England. 

II. Summary. — Tlius, in the course of the ninth and tenth 
centuries the great FrankUk Empire broke in pieces ; the 
Kingdom of France arose in Gaul ; the Kingdom of England 
grew up in Britain ; the Danes and Northmen settled both in 
Britain and in Gaul, and thei[ settlement in Gaul grew into 
the Ducky of Normandy. During this time the Eoni.incc 
languages had hardly begun to be written, but men were 
finding out that they were distinct languages from Latin. 
Books on the Continent ivere slill wholly written in Liitin. 
Thus Eginhard, the secretary of Charles the Groat, wrote 
the Life of his master, and there were other good writers 
of history in all the Frankish kingdoms. But in England 
our own English Chronicle began to be put together in these 
times, so that we have, what no other people in Western 
Christendom has, our own history written in our own tongue 
from the beginning. 
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Tlie Kingdom of Germany ; dealings -aiith the Magyars and Slavet 
[i)—the Saxon Kings; ■oielorla of Henry the Faml/y and Otto 
tie Great over Iht Magyars (i) — Olio l&e Great ermened Emperor ; 
rdations between the Empire and the Gtrman Kingdom [2, 3) — ■ 
the later Saxon Emperors (3) — disputes betman the Eastern and 
Western Churches {a^—tkt Macedonian Emperors in the East ; 
their victories over the Sarmeas (4) — Slavonic settlements in the 
Eastern Empire ; wars with the Jiussians and Bulgarians ($)— 
greatness of England under Edgar (6)— Danish invasions of 
England; reign of Cnut in Eaglantl [b) — greatness of the Scan- 
dinavian nations ; great dominion of Cnut ; effects of the Scandi- 
nai/ian settlements in Caul and Russia (6, 7) — canversion of the 
Scandinavians and Russians to Christianity {j)— Summary (S). 

r. The German Kingdom.— The division of 887 separated 
for ever the Kingdoms of the Easl and West Franks, those 
which answer to Germany anA France. But the Kingdoms of 
Italy and Burgundy were, after a while, once more united 
with Germany. But this was not just yet. The Kings of the 
East-Franks, the Eastern Kin^s as they were called, were the 
head Kings, but as yet ihey only held their own land, the 
Teidonic Kingdom or Germany. They had much ado to 
defend themselves against the inroads of the Danes, lo 
defend and extend their border against the Slaves to the 
norih-east, and to drive hack some new and fearful 
enemies who had begun to show themselves to the south- 
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east. These were the Magyars or Hungarians, of whom 
we have already spoken, who were pressing into Central 
Europe, and who, wherever they came, did as much mischiel 
by land as the Northmen did by sea. They were still 
heathens, but in. the end, before the tenth century was out, 
they became Christians, and settled down into a regular and 
powerful Christian kingdom. They have held their place 
among the kingdoms of Europe ever since, and their land is 
still called the Kingdom ef Hungary. But, before the Hun- 
garians had thus settled doim among Christian nations, the 
German Kings had to fight many battles against them to 
keep them out of their own dominions. As a safeguard 
against the Hungarian invasions they founded a Mark or 
border-state under a chief called a Markgraf or Marquess; 
this was called the Eastern Mark, Ostmari or Oesterreich. 
This grew into the Duchy of Austria, the Dukes of which 
have, oddly enough, for a long time past been also Kings 
of Hungary. To the north of Hungary several Slavonic 
states grew up during this time inio Christian dukedoms 
and kingdoms, especially those ai Poland z.nA Bohemia; but 
the Wends on the south of the Baltic remained heathens 
for a long time, and the Prussians to the east of them for a 
longer time still. Thus the Kingdom of Germany was the 
central state of Europe, and it had to do with all parts of 
Europe, East, West, North, and South. And it was soon to 
rise to greater things still. 

2. The Saxon King:s. — The dynasty which had most to 
do with raising the German Kingdom to greatness was that 
of the Saxons, whose Duke, Henry the Fo-wler, was elected 
King in 918. He did much to make his kingdom flourish- 
ing and powerful, and he had to wage many wars against 
the Magyars. He was succeeded in 936 by his son Otto, 
called ti:e Great. He finally defeated the Magyars in a 
great battle in 954. He had also much to do with the 
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afldirs of the Western Kingdom Tid he often stepped in 
to help the Kirohngian K qj Zj' a uho was his brothfr- 
m tail against his enemies 1 1 France and Nonnandy. But 
he IS most famous for agiin uniting the Roman Empire to 
the Germ tit kingdom bince Amulf no Emperor had been 
jrenLrillj ackno pledged though some of the Kings of Italy 
had been crowned Emperors it Rome In truth, Italy, 
dming the whole half of the tenth century, was altogether 
to n in peces M the struggles of rial Kings and wicked 
Popes In 951 Otto wis inMted nto Italy, and he made 
1 1 e K ng Bereii'rni become h s m-in In 962 he was again 
called on b\ the Pcpe and the Italians to deliver ihem from 
Btrengir altogether So he ente ed Italy a second time, 
and was crowned Emperor at Rome, by the Pope John the 
T'welfth, one of the worst of all the Popes. 
3. The Restoration of the Empire. — 1 
Olio the Great as Emperor put the Western Empire o 
H 
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Thus the Kingdom of Italy was again united with the King- 
dom of Germany. But both Burgundy and KaroUiigia or 
the Western Kingdom still remained cut off from the 
Empire, Burgundy for a while and Karolingia for ever. 
Still the Emperors kept a good deal of influence in Bur- 
gundy, and in the Western Kingdom too as long as any 
of the Karlings reigned at Laon. But when the Kingdom 
of France was finally established, when the long line of 
Kings of the French of the blood of Hugh Capet began to 
reign at Paris, France left off having anything to do with 
the Empire at alL Otto the Great died in 972, and after 
him reigned his son Otio tke Second till 983. He had wars 
with the Danes, whose King Harold, called Blaatand or 
Bluetooth, he forced to become a Christian, and also with 
the Eastern Emperors in Southern Italy. Then came Otlo 
the Third from 983 to 1002. He was called the Wonder oj 
the World. His great wish was to make Rome again the 
head of the world and to reign there again, like one of the 
old Emperors. Hut he died young, and his plans were alt 
cut short. Then came Henry the Second, a descendant of 
Henry the Fowler but not of Otlo the Great, who was the 
last Saxon Emperor, He died in 1024. 

4. The Eastern Empire. — It is now time to say something 
of what had happened in the East since the election of Charles 
the Great in the West. The Eastern Empire, as I before 
said, was now chiefly confined to the Greek-speaking parts 
of Europe and Asia AnJ, after the Eastern and Western 
Empires were separated, disputes gradually arose between 
the Eastei*n and Western Churches. They differed on some 
points both of doctrine and ceremony, but the real ground 
of quarrel was chiefly because the Eastern Church would 
never admit the claims of the Bishops of Rome. The Icono- 
clast controversy went on during a great part of the ninth 
century, but in the end the worshippers of images gained 
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the day After Eirtne there were SL\ural Emperors of difler- 
ent famihcs, some of «liom «i,re weak men, while others 
ruled well ^nd fought minfullj agimst the SaracLns At 
list, m the latter part of the ninth century, a dj nasty arose 
undtr which the Eastern Empire won back a great deal 
of Its former power This was the Basihan or Macedomau 
dynastj, the firat Emperor of which, Basil the Fust' or the 
Mai.cdoniaH, began to rcign in %fif He was a law giver, 
ajid under hint the B) zantme dominions m Italy were greatly 
increased But the time whin the Eastern Empire reached 
its greatest amount of power after the final division was 
from 963 to 1025 Three Emperors, one after the other, 
Ntk?phoio:, Pli6kas, John TztmisMs, and Basil the Saond, 
won bai.k many of the provinces which had been lost 
The Saracens, as we have already seen, were now cut up 
mto many smiU states, and, though the Cihphs went on, 
they could no longer meet the Emperors on equal terms 
Nikephoros won back Cieh, and both he and John 
Tzimiskes, who murdered him and reigned in his stead, 
waged wars in the East, won back IntioUi ind other cities 
which had been taken by the Sirircns in their first 
conquests and again earned the Romin frontier to the 
Euphrates 

5 The Slavonic Invasions — We said at the beginning 
that the Siavonic nations were the last of the great Arjin 
swarms which had prt-ised into Europe, and that which had 
played the least part in the general affairs of the world As 
yet we have not heard much about them, except so far as the 
German Kings had greatly extended their dominion to the 
West at their expense. But we have now reached a very 
important period in their history, chiefly with regard to their 
dealings with the Eastern Empire. For a long time past 
various nations had been pressing into the northern parts of 
the Byzaniine dominions, and the Emperors had constant 
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these thty were afterwards duvcn on 
the Macedonian Emperors themselves w 
descent. Ttie Russians, also 
princes were of Scandinavian 

into tlie Eastern Empire in the ninth and tenth c 
and even attacked Constantinople by sea. But they were 
finally defeated by the Emperor John Tzimiskgs in 9^3. 
Another great enemy was the Sul^urians, a people originally 
Turanian, but who learnid to speak a Slavonic language, 
and who were so mixed up with their Slavonic neighbours and 
subjects that they may pass as one of the Slavonic nations. 
They founded a kingdom in the north-western part of the 
Empire, and they were for a long lime a great thorn in the 
sides of the Emperors. With these Bulgarians the Emperors 
had many wars, till in the end their kingdom was altogether 
destroyed by Basil the Second, who was called the Slayer of 
the Bulgarians, when the Roman frontier was again carried 
to the Danube. All these invaders and settlers gradually 
became Christians, getting their Christianity from the 
Eastern Church, as the Teutons and Western Slaves got 
theirs from the Western Church. But the- Popes and the 
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Patriarchs of Constantinople had long disputes about the 
obedience of the Bulgarians. It was under Basil the Second, 
whose sister Theophand married the Western Emperor Otto 
the Second, that the separate Eastern Empire was at the 
greatest height of its power, but after his death it greatly 
fell back again. 

6. England and the Danes. — England had a good deal to 
do with the Western Empire during the lime of the Saxon 
Emperors. The daughters of Ediaard the Elder were 
married to the chief Princes of Europe, and one of them 
named Eaiigytk or Edith was the first wife of Otto the Great. 
It marks the central position of the German Kingdom that 
its Kings made marriages with England at one end and with 
Constantinople at the other Under Edgar, who reigned 
from 9Sq to 975 England wis at the height of its power, 
but m the reign of his son Ai.thdied the inroads of the 
Danes and Northmen began again. At one time, in 994, 
England wis atticked at once by Olaf King of the North- 
men and by Swegeii or S-weyit King of the Danes. Olaf 
was persuaded to become a Christian 5nd to make peace 
with England so he went home to Norway ind began 
to bnng in Chnstiimtv there S«cgi.n was the hon of that 
king Harold whohadbLcnoMrcome b> Otto the "second; he 
had betn baptiied in his childhood, but had fall-n back into 
heathenism. The war with Swegen went on till at last, in 
1013, jEthelred was driven out and Swegen was acknowledged 
King over all England, This was quite another kind of con- 
quest from mere plundering inroads, and even from settle- 
ments in parts of the country, like that of Guthrum or that 
of Rolf in Gaul. A King of all Denmark came against 
England to make himself King over all England also. 
Swegen died very soon and j^thelred did not live long after. 
The war then went on between Cnut or Canute the son of 
Swegen and Edmund the son of j€lthclred. At last, in 
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1017, Cnut became King over all England; he inherited 
the crciwn of his native country Denmark, and he also 
woii Norway and part of S-weden. He was thus lord ot 
all Northern Europe, and was by far the most powerful 
prince of his time. Though he came into Enfiland by 
force, he niled well and won the love of the people ; but 
after his death in 103; the bad government of his sons 
<li5pi;ted the English with the Danish rule, and in 1042 
they again chose a native King in the person of Edward the 
son of ,*;thelrcd. 

7. Greatness of the Scandinavians. — The time when Cntit 
reigned in England was the time when the Danes and 
Northmen were at the height of their power. Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden were all powerful kino'doms ■ En-rland 
was under a Da 1 K g dp fS d d 

ruled both in A dy A k t wh h 

Northmen settl d h gh h 1 ) p If h 

lands which thy dh lyhd dfl 

power of adap hml hppi mgwhm 

they settled, adfkgl dl g 

Thus Cnut, whh d Egldbmq 

Englishman, adlNh h IdGlbm 

quite French, adh h IdR b q 

Slavonic. Inh yl gild fhNh 

really lost in 3 gl d p ndbnifl 

account inEuph lyhm nih b 
For the best hf f S d y hid 

to give a new life to them. About the end of the tenth and 
beginning of the eleventh centuries, all the Northern nations, 
except the Prussians and Lithuanians, gradually became 
Christians. The Scandinavians, like the other Teutonic 
nations, got their Christianity from the West ; hut Ihe Rus- 
sians, like the Bulgarians and the other nations who had 
to do with the Eastern Empire, got their Christianity from 
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Consfaniinople and became part of the Eastern Church. 
To this day they are the only one arnong the great 
nations of Europe which remains in the communion of the 
East, having nothing to do either with the Bishop of Rome 
or with the Reformed Churches. 

8. Summary. — Thus, in the ninth century and the begln- 
ing of the tenth, the German kingdom advanced, and was 
again united with X\it Roman Empire. The Easlern Empire 
gained back mucli of Its power, and drove back its Slavonian 
invaders. The Danes conquered England, and (be Scandi- 
navian people generally were at the height of their power. 
The chief historians of this period were the German writers 
who recorded the deeds of the Ottos. In England learning 
had got back from what it was at an earlier time. In Gaul 
men had already found out that the Roman, or spoken tongue 
of the people, had grown into a different language from the 
written Latin. But we have no F'rench writings as yet 
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THE FRANCONIAN EMPERORS. 

Succession of Kln^, Conrad, Henry tkt Third, FTenry Ihi Fowih, 
Htnty tSit Fifth ( i ■)-— dealings of Henry tht Third vnih the Popes 
(l) — dispules between Henry tilt Feurlh and Gregory the Seventh 
(i) — eotainuiil dispiilis hetw/eK thi Ihpes and Henry the Fifth {!) 
— causes of llie gnfwth of the Papal pvwer {i\ — designs of Gregory 
the Seventh ; disputes aiaut imjeslitures and the marriage of the 
clergy (2)—groTiilh of the Duchy of Normandy (3) — reign of 
William the CoHgtaror ; his claims on the crown of England 
favoured by the Pope (3J — dection of Harold of En^nd : imiasion 
of Harold of Norway ; Norman invasion and eengaest of En^and 
il)— effects of the Norman Conquest of England; use of the 
French languor ; closer connexion of En^and with othtr lands 
(4) — relations ktween France and Normandy (s) — ^ects ef the 
Norman Conquest on France ; greatness of Henry the Second in 
England (S) — advance o^ the Christians in Spain; growth of the 
iingdom ofAragon (6) — Norman Conquest ef Sicily; foundation 
and growth of the kingdom (T\—declineof the Eastern Empire (8) 
— grojtilh of the Turks; their dealings viith She Caliphs (8) — 
divisions of the Caliphate (8) — loars between the 7'urks and the 
Eastern Empire; conquests of the Turks in Asi:t Minor {^\— 
revival ef the Empire under the Kemnlnian Emperors ; deay of 
tie Turkish power {8}— causes of the Crusades (8, 9) —the Crusade 
preached by Peter the Hermit and Urban the Second (g)-^Firsi 
Crasaiie; taking of Jerus<deni \^\— effects of ths Crusades (9)— 
SniHMary {xo'i. 

1. SucceEsion of Kings. — On tlie death, of Henry the 
Second, Conrad, a descendant of a daughter of Ofto the 
Great was chosen King, He was the first of the Franconiaji 
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Emperors. They are so called as coming from the Eastern 
or Teutonic f'randa, which, to distinguish it from Latin 
Francia or France^ is commonly called Francouia. He was 
crowned Emperor in 1027 and reigned till I039. The chief 
event of his reign was that in 1032 <Ca& Kingdom of Burgundy 
was united to (he Empire onlhe death of its last King ^arfi'^ 
Thus three of the four Frankish Kingdoms were again joined 
together, Francs alone, as we must now call it, standing 
aloof. Conrad's son Henry ike TMrd was one of the greatest 
of all the Emperors. lie was crowntd King both of Germany 
and of Burgundy in his father's lifetime. This was often done 
in those days, in order to make the succession certain, and 
to avoid the dangers of an interregnum or time when there is 
no King. Henry was called into Italy in much the same way 
as Otto the Great had been ; for there were great disputes 
at Rome, three candidates at once all claiming the Popedom. 
King Henf)- came into Italy in 1046 and deposed them all. He 
then gave the Popedom to several German Bishops one after 
the other, and they ruled the Church far better than the 
Romans had done. He was himself crowned Emperor in the 
same year. He did much to restore order and religion both in 
Gennany ai.d in Italy, and he maintained the authority of the 
Empire better than had been done for a long time. He was a 
close ally of our King Edivard, with whom he was connected 
by marriage. On his death in 1056 he was succeeded by his 
son Henry Ihe Fourth, who was only six years old when his 
father died, but who had been already crowned King. His- 
childhood and youth was a time of great confusion, and, as 
he grew up, he ruled at first vcr)' ill, and his oppression drove 
the Saxons to revolt in 1073. About ihe same time Ihtre 
arose long disputes between the Emperors and the Popes, 
which tore Germany and Italy in pieces. At one time Pope 
Gregory the Seventh, the famous Hildebrand, professed to 
depose the King, and in the beginning of 1077 Henry had to 
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come and crave pardon of Crregory. In the same year the 
Saxons and others in Germany who were dibcontented, 
chose Rudolf Duke of Swabia King instead nf Henrj 
Rudolf was killed in loSo, but, during ncirly all the rest 
of his reign, Henry had to struggle with one unemy afttr 
another, the last being his own son Hemy «hom he 
had crowned King iri logg. Henry himself had drzM.n 
Gregory out of Rome in J0S5, and he had bei^n crowned 
Emperor by Cleinint the Third, whom he hid hiinsLlt 
appointed Pope. At last he died in 1106, whde atdl at 
war with his son King Henry, who no« rtigncd ilone 
Henry the Fifth had neariy the same di'jputes iiith the 
Popes which his father had had, but he wis rcguhrly 
crowned Emperor at Rome in im. He marned Malilaa, 
the daughter of our King Henry the First, but he had no 
son, and the Franconian dynasty came to an end at his 
death in 11^5. 

2, Growth of the Papal Power. — The power of the Popes, 
which has just been mentioned, and their disputes with the 
Emperors, must be spoken of a little more fuUy. From the 
time of Constantine onwards, the divisions of the Empire 
and the constant absence of the Emperors from Rome had 
greatly increased the power of the Popes. They had not, like 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople, a superior always at hand. 
Charles the Great had fully asserted the Imperial power over 
the Church, but, after his Empire broke up, the power of the 
Popes grew again. It was checked only by their own 
wickedness and their divisions amon^ themselves which Kin<rs 
like Otto theG dHrjh hdhd pn d 

put an end to. Th g rv d ff n 

they had been h d h h 

the whole of th h d h d 

of the Empire rs 

Emperors and tw n al Ch h d Emp and 
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Church of the East in no wav ^cknol^leHged cither the Em 
pcror or the Bishop of the Old Rmii. Andeitn in the West, 
p;;rt of the Empire, namelv the K.mgdom of Fnnce, had cut 
itself off from the main body, Khde new Christian kmgdoms 
Lkc England, Hungary, and Denmarl- hid risen up be>ond 
the Empire. In this state of tlnngs the Bishops of Rome, 
who were looked up to by so miiny kingdoms as the chitf 
Bishops of the West, could hardlj remain so submissive to 
the Emperors as they had been when the Emperors nere 
the only Christian princea The Popes hid not as jet iny 
distinct temporal dominion, such as they had m after times ; 
still they were no longer mere subjects of the Emperor, as 
Ihcy had been under Constantine or Justinian or Charles the 
Great. In truth, it was to this undefined position that the 
Popes owed much of their power. And now Cregorv 
ike Seventh, the greatest of all the Popes, set himself 
to work to establish the ecclesiastical power as superior 
to the temporal. To this end he laid down two main 
rules, one that the clergy might not marry, the other that 
no temporal prince should bestow any ecclesiastical bene- 
fice, as was then commonly done in Germany, England, 
and most parts of Europe. Hence began the long quarrel 
between Gregory and Heniy the Fourth, and between many 
Popes and Emperors after them. And we may mark that 
the quarrel between the Popes and the Emperors was one in 
which good men might and did take either side. A good 
Emperor like Henry the Third did much good by clearing 
away unworthy disputants, and giving to the Church a succes- 
sion of worthy rulers. Rut the same power in the hands of a 
bad prince led to the sale of bishopricks for money and to 
many other abuses. The great evil was tbst Popes like 
Gregory the Seventh, wlio were really anxious for the purity 
of the Church, acted too much as if the Church were made 
up only of the clet^, and strove to make the clergy, with 
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themselves at their head, into qiiile a separate body from 
other men. It is hard to say which party won in the end. 
We may perhaps say that the Popes did succeed in over- 
throwing the power of the Emperors, but that they had 
themselves to yield in the end to the power of other temporal 
princes. 

3. The Norman Conquest of England. — We have already 
seen how in 987 the dynasty of the KarHngs in the West 
came to an end, and how Hugh, the Duke of the French, 
became King of the French. Meanwhile the Duchy founded 
by Rolf had grown up into great power and prosperity, and 
Normandy reckoned among the chief states of Western 
Europe. And Normandy became greater still under its 
famous Duke William, who subdued England, and who is 
therefore known as Williatn the Conqueror. It was now that 
our own island, uhich had hitherto been looked on as another 
world, began to have much more to do with the general 
ff ■ f E p K' Li o" th 1 t K' f th 
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seized every opportunity to extend their power both within 
llie Empire and in oilier parts of the world. Willlain wag 
thus able to invade England, not only at the head of 
his own Normans, but of men from all parts, who were 
taught to look on the enterprise as a holy war. England 
was just at this time attacked by Harold Hardrada, King of 
the Northmen, so that our King Harold had to fight against 
two foes at once. He defeated Harold of Norway, but was 
himself defeated and slain by Duke William in the famous 
battle of Scnlac or Hastings. Duke William was crowned 
King at Christmas 1066, but the English still withstood him 
in many places, and it took him about four years to get full 
possession of the whole country. He gradually found means 
to give all the greatest estates and highest offices in England 
to Normans and other strangers, and he handed on the 
English Crown to his descendants, by whom it has been held 

4, Effects of the Norman Conquest of England— The 
establishment of Duke William and his followers in Nor- 
mandy brought about some very great changes both in Eng- 
land and in the rest of Europe. The English were not killed 
or turned out, as they had themselves done by the Welsh, 
and they kept their own laws and language ; yet for a long 
time all the chief men in the land were of Norman or other 
foreign descent. But it is wonderful in how short a time the 
Normans in England became good Englishmen, This was 
partly perhaps because Normans and English were, after all, 
near kinsfolk, only the English had kept their own tongue, 
while the Normans had learned to speak French. Frenchit- 
mained for a long time the fashionable language in England, 
and though,_in the end, English became once more the speech 
of all men in the land, yet in the meanwhile it became greatly 
changed, and a great many French words crept in. Many new 
ideas came in with the Normans, which gradually made great 
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new Kingdom of Pans, had hardly anything to do with one 
another. But France and Normandy were often enemies. 
Ever since Paris became the capital, the Kings of the French 
had felt themselves hemmed in by the Dukes at Rouen. And 
now that the same man was Duke of the Normans and 
King of the English, the Norman Dukes became still more 
powerful in Gaul, and were still more dangerous neighbours 
to their lords the Kings of the French. The King at Paris 
was m truth shut in on every side by his own vassals, 
the great Dukes and Counts, over whom he had no real 
authoni) Just al the time when the Empire was strongest 
under Henry the Third, h K gd f F k 

under Hemv the First, hhdfhP Kg 

From this time there was d Iry wh h I 11 

constantly come across, b h K f I F h 

ix-n& the Kings of the En I h h 1 D k f h 

Normans. This rivalry h g 1 

and we shall constantly w h h p 

another, and this rivalrj hdhfrth tT fk pui 
up the old connexion betwee Egld dGn ybh 
of them being rivals of F I h I dy m n d 
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that Henry the First ef England, the son of William and the 
third of our Norman Kings, gave his daughter in marriage 
to the Emperor Henry the Fifth. King Henry of England, 
who reigned from 1100 to 1 135, was born in England, and he 
married Edith or Matilda, the daughter of Makohn King of 
Scots. Her mother Margaret was the granddaughter of 
our King Edmund Ironside, so that Henry's children had 
some English blood in them. In 11 54. Henry, the son of 
Henry the First's daughter the Empress Matilda by her 
second husband Genffrey Count ef Anjou, came to the Crown 
of England. The pedigree in this case should be carefully 
remembered, because with Henry the Second began the 
Angevin Kings of England, who were neither Norman nor 
English except in the female line. Henry presently maiTied 
Eleanor the heiress of Aquilaim ; he thus was roaster of 
the more part of Northern and Western Gaul, holding of the 
King of the French far greater possessions than the King 
held himself Htre is quite a new state of things in which 
the same man not only held both Englmd and Normandy, 
but had bv far the greatest power n -ill Gaul We shall 
presenti) see vvhat came of these changes 

6 Wars with the Mahometans in Spam — The time of 
the Franconian Emptrors s also memorable aa the t me 
when the greit struggle between the Christian and Ma- 
hometan nations began to spread itself over a much wider 
field All this whle wars had been |.oing on with the 
Saracens in ill those pirts of Europe »nd Western Asia 
where they had settled The Christians of '^pam as I hive 
alreadv said had alwavs kept tRe r ndependcnce m the 
mountainous hnds in the north ind the coi quests of Charles 
the Great had been a further check to the advance of the 
Saracens. As the Western Empire began to be divided, 
the Western Caliphate grew stronger. The time of the 
greatest power of the Mahometans in Spain was in the reicn 
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oi Abii-al-rahmim tlie Third from 912 to 961 TJie Chn=t <in 
kingdoms however itill mamtained their independence and 
in lojr the Westi-ri Cal phate tame to an end and the 
Saracen dominion in Spam i as cut up mto several smiU 
states. The Christians »ere now ablt to advance and m 
\d&^ Alfonso the Sixth who had un ted the 1 10 kingdoms 
Leon 3.-aA Castile won bai,k the old rapital of Til i and 
was near making li mbelf mastur of the whole of Spam 
The Mahometans n Spim hid nnw to call in the r f How 
believers in Africa to th^ir help Thus arose the Moorish 
dynasty of the Alino avi ies in Southern Spa n which put a 
check for the wh le to (he advance of the Clinstnns But 
in iiiS, Alfonso of Aragon recovered Ztiz^o^i that is 
Ceesar-Augiisla, the chief citj of eastern Spain and from 
that time the kingdom of iragoii also began to grow in 
importance. 

7. Foundation of the Kingdom of Sicily,— Meanwhile the 
Christians were also gaining ground on the Mahometans In 
the great islands of the Mediterranean. 1 have said how 
the Emperor Niklphoros won back Crete for the Eastern 
Empire, and in the beginning of the eleventh century Sar^ 
dinia was won back by the people of the Tuscan common- 
wealth oi Pisa. Soon afterwards, Norman adventurers began 
to press into the South, and to make conquests at the expense 
both of the Saracens and Eastern Emperors. Under the 
famous Robert Wiscard, they conquered nearly all the terri- 
tory which the Eastern Emperors still kept in Italy. They 
then crossed into Sicily in 1062, and founded a county which, 
in 1130, under its third Count Roger the Second, becamei 
a kingdom. Thus began the Kingdom of Sicily, where at 
first French-speaking Kings reigned over Arabic- speaking 
Mahometans and Greek-speaking Christians, All three 
languages gradually died out, but for a time all nations and 
religions flourished under the Norman Kings. King Roger 
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afterwards won the Norman possessions in Italy, and. tlie 
little that was left to the Eastern Emperors. Thus the King- 
dom of Sicily took in both the island and all Ihe southern 
part of the Italian peninsula. 

8. The Eastern Empire.— We must now look to the alTairs 
of the Eastern Empire in Asia, and the more so, because its 
affairs at this time led to the most famous of all the wars 
between Christians and Mahometans, namely to the Ct^sades 
at Holy Wars. These were the wars which the Christians 
waged to win back the Holy Land, and especially the tomb 
of our Lord at Jerusalem, from their Mahometan possessors. 
After the death of Basil the Second, the Eastern Empire, 
which, under the Macedonian Emperors, had again become 
so powerful both in Europe and Asia, began once more to 
fall back. As a new European enemy had arisen against it 
in the Normans of Sicily, so a new and terrible enemy arose 
against it in Asia. These were the Turks of the house of 
Scljuk. We may now look on the chief dominion of Asia 
as being finally handed over from the Saracens to the 
Turks. This change of power in Asia brought about two 
memorable results. First, it was the cause of the heaviest 
blow which the Eastern Empire had undergone since the 
time of the first Caliphs. Secondly, it was the cause of the 
Crusades which were waged by men from Western Europe. In 
the course of the tenth century, the Eastern Caliphate may 
be looked on as coming to an end as a political power, A 
third Caliphate arose in Egyfii, and the Cahphs of Bagdad 
gradually fell under the control of their own mercenaries 
and ministers, much as the Merowingian Kings of the 
Franks had fallen under the control of the Austrasian 
Mayors. Meanwhile several Turkish dynasties arose in 
Peniii, and the Mahometan conquest of India began. At 
last, in loss, the Caliph .^/ Afff^w asked help oi Togrel Beg, 
the chief of the Seljuk Turks, much as the Popes had invited 
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Pippin and Charles tlie Great into Italy. The Caliphs wi-re 
now left in free possession of liagdad, but a great Turkish 
power now arose, which soon took in all Western Asia. 
War soon arose between this new power and the Eastern 
Roman Empire. In 1071, at the battle of Mangikert, the 
Turks, under their Sultan Alp Arslan, gained a great victory 
over the Romans, and the Emperor R6manos was taken 
prisoner, as Val h dl g g bee b S p Th 1 
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and the Holy Places from the power of the infidels. 

9. The Beginning of the Crusades. — The duty of going 
to deliver the Holy Places was first preached by Peter, a 
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hermit of Amiens, tliough several Popes and Emperors, 
Gregory the Seventh among them, had alreadj' dreamed of 
such an undertaking. The cause was now zealously taken up 
by Pope Urban the Second, who in 1094. held a Council at 
Ciermoni in Auver^e, at which the Hofy War was decreed. 
This war was called a Crusade, because men put a cross on 
their shoulders to show that they were going to fight in a holy 
war. Neither the Emperor Henry nor any of the Kings of the 
West took any part in the Crusade, but many of the smaller 
princes and a vast numhor of private men set forth on the 
enterprise. Most of those who went on the First Crusade 
were French-speaking people, from which it has come that 
the Eastern nations have ever since called all the people 
of Western Europe Franks. The Crusaders passed through 
Asia Minor into Palestine, and at la-st, in 1099, they took 
yerusalem. They founded several Christian principalities 
in Palestine and Syria, of which the head was the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, of which Godfrey of Boulogtie, Duke of Lower 
Loiharingia, — that is ctf Brabant in the modem kingdom of 
Belgium, — was the first King. The Crusaders kept Jeru- 
salem for somewhat less than a hundred years ■ and though 
the k gdon on 1 helped by ne Crus d s from 

Eu ope had n u h ado o h Id ts j, ound aga n he 
vano s Mahon e an pow s Mean h le as he pow of 
the Tu 1 s had bt o mu I w akened by he o ng of 
the C usaders he K. mn an Empe o s e e able o n 
ba L a la e part of A a M no all he Eu ne and ^gaan 
coasts, and the Sultans of Rome were driven back mto the 
ifiland parts, and had their capital at Ikonion, instead of at 
Nikaia, The effects of the Crusades were very important 
in everyway. Eastern and Western Christians were brought 
across one another and across the Mahometans ; and, though 
they commonly met one another as enemies, yet they came 
to know one another belter, and to learn of each other. 
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Both the Saracens and the Romans of the East had much 
to teach the Western nations in many branches of art and 
learning. But still more important than this was the general 
stirring up of men's minds which followed on such great 
events. From the time of the Crusades a great revival of 
thought and learning of every kind began throughout Europe, 
lo. Summary.— The time of the Franconian Emperors 
was thus a time of very important changes. The great 
struggle between the Popes and the Emperors began. The 
Turkish power began. The Crusades began. 'Ihz' Narmnn 
Conquest of England took place. The Christians began to 
gain ground again in Spain. It was the time when the chief 
states of modem Europe began to form themselves, and 
when the literature of the Romance languages began. It was 
also a time when we find many good historical writers in 
England, Germany, and Normandy. And it was a time of 
great splendour in building, especially in building churches. 
But they were still built in the round-arched or I{onian^.sque 
style ( the use of the pointed arch, and what is commonly 
called the Gothic style, did not come in till near the end of 
the twelfth century. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The Middlf Ages ; unian of Roman and Teutonic denunis {\)—t!u 
Church and the Empire; hvw affected by the Teutonic settlements 
\%'\— ideal powers ef the Emperor and the Pope: tiethecry only 
imperfectly carried out (2) — changes Jblhwing on the transfer of 
the Empire to the German Kings {2,)— study of the Roman Law 
{2)— the Western Empire becomes German and the Eastern Empire 
becomes Greek (3) — condition of tlie various countries of Europe; 
extensiotiof the German Kingdom to the East {'i)— the old Teutonic 
coastUution; three orders of men, nobles, freemen, and slaves (4) — 
mixture of Roman and Teutonic ideas (4) — origin of fiefs ; Raman 
grants of land for mi/itaty service ; Teutonic costom of eompamon- 
ship to a persotial Lord (ti)~disti»ction of allodial and feudal 
tenures; change of alloilial holdings into feudal [I) — effectsofthe 
feudal tenures ; growth of the class of serfs (6) — introduction if 
representative assemblies ; growth oflhefovier of the feudal princes 
(6) — comparison of the political state of England, Germany, and 
France {ly—Kin^ commonly chosen out of a single family (8) — 
origin of the Electors of the Empire {S]~the Crown of France 
becomes strictly hereditary {$)-— uncertainty of succession in the 
Eastern Empire (8) — spread of Christianity oner nearly all 
Eurgpc{<)) — division between theEastem and the Western Churches 
(9) — growth tf the power of the Eopes; tendency of the clergy to act 
as a distinct class [g) — temporal powers of the clergy ; special great- 
ness of the German Prelates (lo) — distinction between regular and 
secular clergy {ii\ — various orders of monks; the military orders 
{ll)~-lear?dng in the West chiefly in the hands of the clergy ; 
contrast in the East {12) — Greek becomes the language of the 
Eashm Empire J continuid use of Latin in the West {ii)--early 
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Tenlffti&r liliralure ; gnrwlh of the Somance languors (12) — 
revived of learning in the tttlflh century (li^—posiHea of the 
tmans in aiide»l Greece and Italy : their decline under the 
Teutonic invasioas (13) — destruction of Soman towns in Britain 
(13) — growth of the tokens in Germany; greatness of the Hansaitie 
League {i^)— greatness of the cities in Italy (13)— ^Mmmarc (14). 

1. General Survey of Europe.^ — Wc have now reached a 
point in our history at which it will be well to stop and look 
at the general state of things among the European nations. 
The points which distinguish what are called the Middle Ages, 
alike from what we are used to in modern Europe and from 
the old days of heathen Greece and Rome, are now fully 
established. The settlement of the Teulon'c nations within the 
Roman Empire had gradually brought about a state of things 
in which we may see both Roman and Teutonic elements, 
but in which the two had, as we may say, so joined together 
as to make a third thing different from either, 

2. The Church and the Empire. — The two great powers 
in Western Europe were the Church and the Empire. Both 
of these went on through the settlements of the German na- 
tions, and both in a manner drew new powers from the change 
of things. Men believed more than ever that Rome was the 
lawful and natural centre of the world. For it was held that 
there were of divine right two Vicars of Cod upon earth, the 
^omranjEw/^'wrhis Vicar in temporal things, and the Roman 
Bishop his Vicar in spiritual things. This belief did not 
interfere with the existence either of separate commonwealths 
and principalities or of national Churches. But it was held 
that the Roman Emperor, who was called Lord of the 
World, was of right tlie head of all temporal states, and 
that the Roman Bishop, the Pope, was of right the head of 
all Churches. Now this theory was never carried out, if only 
because so large a part of Christendom, all the Churches 
and nations of the East, refused to acknowledge either the 
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Kings of Italy and Eurgundj as well as of Germany, but 
most things were now tending to make the Empire more and 
more German and less and less Roman. On the other hand, 
as this was the time of a great new birth of learning, men 
had begun, among other things, to study the Civil Law, the 
old Law of Rome, as it was put together by the Emperor 
yustinian. This study naturally led men to a respect for 
the Imperial power, and thus helped to give the claims of 
the Emperors a new source of strength. We shall see pre- 
sently the effects of these different tendencies when we 
come to tlie history of the Emperors during the twelfth aiid 
thirteenth centuries. 

3- Th» Nations of Europe. — Nearly all the nations of 
Modern Europe had now come into being. We may even 
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say tliat the two Empires themselves had begun to answer to 
two of those nations. For the Eastern Empire had, through 
the conquests of the Tufks, come to answer pretty nearly to 
those parts of Europe and of the coasts of Asia where Greek 
was the prevaiUng language. That is to say, the Roman 
Empire of the East might be said, speaking roughly, to have 
become a Greek state. And, speaking still more roughly, it 
might even be said that the Roman Empire of the West had 
become a German State. For Germany was now the heart 
and centre of the Empire, though the possession of the King- 
doms of Italy and Bui^ndy of course gave the Emperors 
many Romance-speaking subjects. Southern Italy, it will be 
remembered, now formed part of the Kingdom of Sicily. To 
the West of Germany and Burgundy, beyond the Rhone, the 
Saone, and the Maes, lay the Kingdom of France, the lands 
held by the King of the French and his vassals. In the 
Spanish peninsula the Christian states of Castile and Leon, 
Navarre, Aragon, and Ptirtugal, were all growing up, and 
were gradually driving the Mahometans into the southern 
part called Andalusia. These countries had now so little to 
iJo with the Empire that more than one of the Kings ol 
Castile took the title of Emperor, as being the chief princes in 
their own peninsula, just as our West-Saxon Kings had done 
the like, as being the chief princes in their own island. It 
was only towards the East, where Germany bordered on the 
Slavonic nations, that the Empire had much chance of 
extending itself. The Wends, the Slavonic people along the 
south coast of the Baltic, in Mecklenburg and Pomerania and 
the other lands beyond the Elbe, gradually became Christians 
and were joined on to Germany, and the Low-Dutch language 
graduallydisplaced the Slavonic. ^oi«»/n became a dependent 
state, but it kept its own Dukes who afterwards became Kings. 
So in the other chief Slavonic country, that of Poland, the 
Dukes and Kings had sometimes to submit to the Empero-^, 
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but in the end Poland gradually became quite independent, 
while Bohemia became more and more closely joined on to 
the Empire. We may say nearly the same of [he Kingdom 
of the Magyars in Hungary, To the East of Poland and 
Hungary, Lithuania, where the people were still heathens, 
and Russia, where they belonged to the Eastern Church, 
had very Utile to do with Western Europe. In Northern 
Europe, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were distinct king- 
doms. Sweden and Norway had, from their position, very 
little to do with the rest of Europe, except so far as the 
Orkneys and the other i^ilands off Scotland were still closely 
connected with Norway. But Denmark was a very impor- 
tant power, and its Kings made large conquests in various 
parts of the coasts of the Baltic. England, as we have said, 
had become thoroughly welded into one kingdom under the 
Norman Kings. Scotland was a distinct kingdom, but its 
Kings were held to be the tiisn of the English Kings. And, 
diirlng the lim.e with which we are now concerned, came the 
beginnings of the English Conquest of Ireland. We thus 
see that most of the European slates which still exist had 
already come into being. From this point therefore we may 
for the most part leave the internal affairs of each country to 
be dealt with in its own special History. But we must still 
go on with our sketch of those events which affected the his- 
tory of the nations in general, and this will be a good point 
to say something about the state of government, religion, and 
other matters during what are called the Middle Ages. 

4. Changes in the Old Teutonic Constitution. — We 
saw at the very beginning of this book that all the Aryan 
nations set out, as far as we can see, with very much the 
same kind of government. There was a King or chief as 
the leader, there was a smaller Council rA nobles or old men, 
.ind there was a general Assembly of the whole people. This 
was the form of government of the Teutonic nations at the 
M2 
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time when, they began to settle within the Roman Empire. 
There were commonly three classes of men in the state, the 
nobles, the caaaaan /reeman, and the slaves. And men be- 
came slaves in two ways, either by being made prisoners of 
war or by being condemned to slavery for some crime. And il 
was also usual, especially in war-time, for men to attach them- 
selves to the service of some particular leader, to become his 
companions or his men, who were bound to be faithful to him 
and who looked to shtu^ such rewards as he had to give 
them. This we may call the old Teutonic Constitution, being 
at first common to all the Teutonic nations. But our own fore- 
fathers, when they settled in Britain, swept away all Roman 
institutions more utterly than was done in any part of the 
mainland. Scandinavia too never came under the Roman 
power at all. It was therefore in Britain xs\A Scandinavia that 
this old constitution lasted longest on a great scale. In those 
parts of the mainland which had always belonged to the Em- 
pire things went on somewhat differently. As we have already 
said, Roman and Teutonic institutions influenced one another. 
As the Roman Empire became something^ quite different when 
it began to be held by German Kings, so the Teutonic Con- 
stitution was greatly changed by the Roman laws and institu- 
tions which were already established. The c 
kept up something of their Roman c 
learned something of the Roman Law, they began to attribute 
to the Teutonic Kings something of the great powers of the 
Roman Emperors. And of course they did this all the more 
after the Frankish Kings had actually become Roman Em- 
perors. And one institution arose out of the mixture of 
Roman and Teutonic ideas which has had a most important 
influence on the world ever since. 

5- Origin of Flefs.^It had been very common under the 
Roman government to grant lands on condition of military 
service. But such lands were held of the Roman Common- 
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wealth or of tte Emperor as its head, and their holding did 
not create any particular personal relation between one man 
and another. But when this Roman custom was combined 
with the Teutonic custom of men following a chief as their 
personal lord, a peculiar relation arose out of the union of 
the two. The lord granted lands to his man or vassal on 
condition of his being faithful to him and doing him service 
in war. The land so granted was called ■A.feudum,fiefj or 
fee; and land held in this way was said to be held by s. feudal 
tenure. Land which was a man's very own, which was not 
held of any lord but was subject only to the laws of the 
state, was called allodial. But it often happened that men 
whose estates were small found it convenient to turn their 
allodial holdings into feudal^ and to agree to hold their land 
of some powerful lord, in order to get his protection. And 
the same thing was sometimes done on a great scale, as 
when a prince who was conquered, or who feared that he 
might be conquered, agreed to hold his dominions in Jie/oi 
the Emperor rather than lose them altogether. 

6. Effects of the Feudal Tenures. ^The general intro- 
duction of these feudal or military tenures caused some im- 
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L, by which each freeman had a right to appear in 
the national Assembly, could no longer be fully carried out 
when the Franks or any other people had got possession 
of a large country. All men could not come in their own 
persons, and it was not for a long time, not till the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, that anyone thought of choosing a 
smaller number of men to speak and act on behalf of all, as 
we now do in our own Parliament, and as is done in most of 
the countries of Europe and America. From all these causes 
working together two chief results happened. First, in most 
parts of Europe the old national Assemblies either quite died 
out, or were attended only by the chief men who could come 
in their own persons. Secondly, each province or district 
had a tendency to set up for itself. The Count at Duke, 
who was at first merely the governor of a province, often 
grew into an hereditary prince, acknowledging the Emperor 
or other King as the lord ai whom he held his dominions 
in fief, but acting almost as an independent sovereign in the 
internal government of those dominions. 

7. Comparison of Different Countries. — These tendencies 
were more or less at work in every part of Western Europe, 
but they were carried out more fully and more quickly in 
some countries than in others. Scandina'uia and England 
up to the time of the Norman Conquest were less affected 
by them than other countries. In England the national 
Assemblies never died out, but, as the Kings of the West- 
Saxons grew into Kings of the English, the Assembly of 
Wessex became the national Assembly of all England. The 
coming in of the Normans greatly strengthened the power 
of the Crown, and thereby made the nation more thoroughly 
one. But, on the other hand, it greatly strengthened the 
feudal ideas, till it was thought that all land must be held of 
a lord, of the King of course in the first instance, as the 
supreme lord. In Germany also, the national Assemblies 
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never died out ; but the Bishops, Dukes, Counts, and other 
princes gradually became sovereigns within their own do- 
minions, and the Diet or Assembly of the Empire gradually 
became little mote than a meeting of princes. In Italy things 
took a course so different from other countries that it wiD be 
well to speak of it by itself. France for a while fell asunder 
more completely than any other kingdom. The national 
Assemblies ceased altogether, and (he Kings became mere 
nominal iords over the great princes who held fiefs of them. 
But this in the end led to a greater strengthening of the royal 
power in France than in any other kingdom. For the Kings 
of the French got step by Siep into their own hands nearly 
all the dominions of their vassals, as well as those of many of 
their neighbours who were not their vassals. Thus, for the 
very reason that the French Kings had once had much less 
power than either the Emperors or the English Kings, they 
came in the end to have much more power than either of them. 
S. Ways of appointing Kings. — As for the way in which 
Kings were appointed, by the old Teutonic Constitution tlie 
Kings were chosen by the people, but for the most part out 
of one particular family. In England i^'ii way of choosing 
Kings lasted till the Norman Conquest, and died out only 
very gradually aftervvards. The Frankhh or German Kings, 
who by virtue of their election in Germany had a right to 
become Roman Emperors, were always elected. But in the 
twelfth century the right of election began gradually to be 
confined to a few of the chief princes of Germany, who were 
fixed at seven, and who bore the special title of EUclors. But 
the Emperors, whenever they could, got their sons to be chosen 
Kings in their lifetime, as Henry the Third and Fourth both 
did. In this case, when the young King's father died, he 
went on reigniug without any inlcrrsgnmn, and in due time 
he was crowned Emperor. In France the Crown became 
more strictly hereditary than anywhere else, because, for mora 
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than three hundred years after the election of Hugh Capet, 
every King of the French left a son ready to succeed him, 
and who had sometimes lieen crowned in his lather's lifetime. 
Thus in France Ihe male line went on without any break, 
while, both in Germany and in England, the Crown passed 
several times from one family to another, though the several 
dynasties were commonly of some kin to one another through 
female descent. All that we have now been saying has to do 
only with Western Europe. In the East the system of fiefs 
was never introduced till the Latins began to make conquests 
at the expense of the Eastern Emperors. And in the East 
too the Empire went on as it had done from the time of the 
first Cfesars, often staying in one family for several genera- 
tions, but being often seized on by any general or leading 
man who was strong enough. This was a state of things 
which had quite passed away in the West. In the Eastern 
Empire too the power of the Emperors remained quite 
despotic ; still their government never became quite like the 
despotisms of the East, as it was always tempered by some 
remembrance of the old laws and traditions of Rome. 

9. State of Religion. — By this time by far the greater 
part of Europe was Christian. Poland and Hungary were 
converted about the end of the tenth century, and the Scan' 
dinavian countries, as we liave already seen, about the same 
time. Only the Prussians and Lithuanians, and the Fins 
and Laps in the extreme North, remained heathen. In Spain 
the Saracens and Moors were of course Mahometans, and 
there were still Mahometans in Sicily under the Norman 
Kings. But, while nearly all Europe was thus Christian, the 
division between the two great branches of the Church bad 
become wider than ever. After the eleventh century there 
seemed no hope of a reconciliation betweep the Churches of 
0!d and Ne'o^ Rome. In the West the power of the Popes 
was steadily growing, and it was at its height from the 
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eleventh cenlury to the thirteenth, during which time several 
Popes followed the example of Gregory the Seventh, in taking 
upon themselves to depose the Emperors and other Kings, 
and to give away their dominions. And, while the power of 
the Popes was thus growing at the expense of civil rulers, it 
was growing no less fast at the expense of national Churches 
in each particular country. And, as the rule by which the 
clergy were forbidden to marry was spreading everywhere, 
they were becoming^ a class more and more separate from 
other men, and more and more obedient to the Popes. In 
all this there was much that we ca hpbmg dh 

Popes and clergy often thought t h h 

their own order, and not of the w h 

general ; still we must remembe h P d h 
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nearly all the knowledge of the ti le in their hands, so that it 
could not fail that they were largely employed in all matters, 
including many which did not exactly belong to their own 
duties. They acted as ministers of Kings and as lawyers, 
and many of them did not scruple to wear weapons and 
fight, though this was always held to be a wrong thing and 
against the laws of the Church, In all parts of Western 
Christendom the bishopricks and monasteries and other 
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ecclesiastical bodies were richly endowed, and held great 
lands and lordships. In Germany especially most of the 
Bishops ar.d Abbots were princes of the Empire, and the three 
Archbishops of Mainz, Kiln, and Trier (called in French 
Mayence, Cologne, and Trh/es) were among the Electors of 
the Emperor, In other countries they did not rise to such 
power as this, but they were always high in temporal power 
and formed important members of the Parliament or othei 
national Assembly. 

II. The Monastic Orders.^The distinction between the 
regular and the secular clergy was now fully established. The 
regular clergy were those who went out of the world and 
lived together as monks in monasteries ; the seculars were 
those who lived in the world as parish priests or canons of 
cathedral and collegiate churches. There were many learned 
men in both classes ; but we have on the whole more 
histories and other books written by the regulars than by 
the seculars. The oldest monks in the West were the Bene- 
dictines, who followed the rule of Scant Benedict, the great 
founder of the monastic life in Italy in the sixth century. But, 
as the Benedictines grew rich and their discipline became less 
strict, other orders of monks arose, who professed to bring back 
an older and stricter discipline. Such were the Cistercians, 
an order of which many houses were founded in the twelfth 
century ; and in the thirteenth arose the different orders of 
Friars, as the Franciscans and Dominicans, called after their 
founders Saint Francis and Saint Dominic, who professed 
more complete poverty than the older orders, and gave them- 
selves much to preaching. All these different revivals, one 
after the other, did good at the time, both among the monks 
and among other men ; but each new order commonly came 
in the end to be rich and corrupt, like those which it had 
undertaken to reform, and so a new reformation was needed. 
But the strangest thing of all was that during the Crusade, 
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there arose orders of monks who were also soldlei 
who took the vows of monks, but whose further business it 
was to fight against the enemies of Christianity. Two of 
ihese military orders, the Templars and the Hospitallers 
or Knigkts of Saint John, were , the chief defence of the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. Another order of this 
kmd, called the Teutonic Knights, arose in Palestine toirards 
the end of the twelfth century, and in the course of the 
thirteenth they undertook to convert or conquer the heathens 
on the coast of the Baltic, in Prussia and Livonia, where 
the order held principalities. Thus strangely were religious 
zeal and the love of fighting mixed up in these times. 

12, Language and Leaming—ln all this it must be 
remembered that we are speaking wholly of Western Christ- 
endom, and more especially when we speak of knowledgn 
being in the hands of the clet^. In the Eastern Empire 
both the regular and secular clergy play a great part in his- 
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was still said in Latin, though Lat n as now nowhere the 
common language of the people. For Germany, England, 
and Scandinavia rasn s). o e r o vn Teutonic languages, 
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and in Italy, Aquitaiiie, Spain, and France, men spoke the 
Romance tongues, which we must now look on as languages 
distinct from the Latin. It thus came about that very few 
books were written by laymen, and tliat very few books were 
anywhere written in the speech of the people. Still, more 
books were written in the speech of the people in tht 
Teutonic than in the Rotnance countries, because no one 
could help knowing that High-Dutch, English, or Danish 
was quite a different language from Latin ; while men for a 
long time looked on the ■vulgar tongue, as it was called, in 
the Romance countries, simply as bad Latin, which no one 
would think of writing. Thus we have many Old-English, 
and some High-Dutch, writings older than anything in any 
of the Romance tongues. In England we have what no 
other nation has, a History of our own people from the begin- 
ning written in our own language. In Scandinavia too men 
wrote their own legends and histories in their own tongue. 
We begin to get French verse in the twelfth centuiy, but :t 
is not till the thirteenth century that we get any prose. It 
is somewhat later that we come to the first great work of 
Italian literature in the famous poem of DanU AUghiefi. 
The first chief writers in both these languages were, as might 
be supposed, laymen. The twelfth century was a great new 
birth of learning and science everywhere, partly because men 
then began to have more dealings with the Greeks and 
Saracens. Still, even after this lime, laymen in Northern 
Europe were, as a rule, not taught to read and write, though 
reading and writing gradually became more common, and it 
must always be remembered that, when a man could not 
write, it does nut at all follow that he could not read 

13. Growth of the Towns.— Another thing must here be 
mentioned, which was of special importance at the time 
which we have just come to. This was the growing up of 
the lo^ns into greater, in some parts into the very first, im- 
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portance. In the old state of things, Greek and Roman, the 
towns had, so to speak, been everything. Every freeman 
was a citiien of some town or other, and the Roman 
dominion was throughout a dominion of one city bearing 
rule oi'er other cities. The Teutonic settlements everywhere 
drove t!ie towns hack ; none of the Teutonic nations were 
(Tsed to a town life. They looked upon the walls of atown as 
a prison. In Britain, our own forefathers, who knew nothing 
at all of Roman civilization, seem at first fo have utterly 
destroyed the Roman towns, and it was not till some time 
after the first conquest that ncvi English towns began to arise, 
very often on the old Roman sites. In the other provinces, 
tlic Goths, Franks, and other Teutonic settlers did not destroy 
the Roman towns, but they lost much of their importance 
and local freedom. But, as civilization began to grow again, 
new towns began to spring up, and the old towns to win back 
something of their old greatness. In Germany the Saxon 
Emperors were great founders of towns ; and, both there and 
in other parts of the Empire, the old and the new towns alike 
gradually won for themselves great privileges, which made 
them almost independent within their own walls. And, as the 
Imperial power declined and the Dukes and Counts grew 
into sovereign princes, so in the same way the free Imperial 
cities grew into sovereign commonwealths, acknowledging 
only the outward supremacy of the Emperor. And in many 
cases, like the towns of Old Greece and Italy, they joined to- 
gether in Leagues for mutual defence. Thus in Northern Ger- 
many, the Himsmlic Leagiis, the league of the great trading 
towns, became a great power in all the Northern seas, and 
often gave law to the Kings of Denmark and Sweden. But 
the pait of the Empire where the towns rose to the highest 
pitch of greatness was Italy, especially the northern part. 
There, from the eleventh century onwards, the towns, as w^ 
may say, became everything, just as they had been in old 
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Greece. Here nearly the whole country was parted out among 
the dominions of the different cities, and the whole land became 
again an assemblage of commonwealthsj independent of any 
power but that of the Emperor. But though the freedom of 
the Italian towns became greater than that of the towns in 
Germany, it was not so lasting. In Germany a great many 
of the towns always kept their freedom ; and three of them, 
the Hanse To-ams of IMbeck, Bremen, and Hamburg, are 
separate commonwealths even now. But in Italy most of 
the cities fell, just as those of old Greece did long before, into 
the hands either of native lords or Tyrants or into those of 
foreign princes. Thus it was that Italy became divided, 
or rather grouped together, into the various principalities 
which have lately been joined together again into the restored 
Kingdom of Italy. But a few commonwealths contrived to 
go on till the end of the last century, and one very small one, 
that of San Marino, remains still 

14. Summary. — These are some of the chief characteristics 
which we may look on as distinguishing the times known as 
the Middle Ages from times earlier and later. It is not easy 
to say when the Middle Ages begin and end, as the name is 
nothing more than a convenient way of speaking. But the 
tendencies of which we have been speaking were about their 
height in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in the time of 
the Swabian Emperors. We have now, so to speak, got 
quite clear of the old Roman times, while we have not yet 
got into the times which are more like those in which we 
now live. In the course of the thirteenth century we shall 
come across great changes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SWABIAN EMPERORS. 

Thi HoiiHslaufin Kings and EmpaoT! ; origin of Ike mmes Gael/ 
and Ghibdin (\\-~ragn and crusade of Conrad (i) — reign of 
Frederick Barbarossa; Ms dealings with the Italian cities, with 
the Popes, lailh Kings of Sicily, with the Eastern Empire (2)— 
reign ef Henry the Sixth ; his tongmst of Sicily {'i)—ilgitbU election 
ef Philip and Otto; reign of Frederick the Second; his dealings 
with Sicily, Germany, Italy, and thi Popes (4) — reign of Caarad 
the fourth ; end ef the Swaiian dynasty ; decline of the Imperial 
power (4) — TelaHoHS between England and France ; dominions of 
the Angevin Kings ; reign of Henry the Second (5) — rivalry of 
PhiUp Augustus and Richard Caur-de-Lion {S)— reign of John 
in England ; his forfeiture of Normandy (5) — 'victory ef Philip at 
Bouvines ; Lewis of France in £nglan</ (s)— reign of Lewis the 
Eighth (6) — reiga of Saint Lewis ; his dealings with Henry the 
Third; annexation of Toulouse {6)— effects of the reign of Saint 
Lewis ; advance of Ike French Kingdom {6)— growth of He Eng- 
lish Constitution; union of Normans and English against 
foreigners {i)— reforms of Si»ion of Monifori ; nature of national 
assemblies in England and elsewhere (7) — the English conquest of 
Ireland {%'^- state of the Kingdom of Jerusalem; the Second 
Crusade; taking ef Jerusalem by Saladin {g)— Crusade of the 
Emperor Frederick, and the Kings Philip and Eiciard (10)— 
Frederick lie Second wins back Jerusalem ; its final capture by the 
Chorasmians {10) — Crusades of Saint Lewis and of Edward the 
First; final loss of the Holy Land {io)~reBcvsl of the Eastern 
Empireunder the Kemntnian dynasty; its decline (11]— Fourth 
Crusade; taking of Constantinaple ^ the Franks and FenetianiS 
{II)— the Latin Empire of Constantinople; Eastern dominiim ef 
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Voike {,x^)-fon„aiion of vario,^ pri„cipalUUs in thi B.u! , 
Emperors of Nikaia and Trebkond (I2) — ComlantinopU re- 
aniered by tht Greeks; dytmsly ef the Palaielogoi (12) — thf 
Aliiginses ; Crusada wagi-l ngainst them ; sajipression of that 
sat and of their naHonal independence (13) — reiga of Mailed in 
Sicily; Crusades preached against him (14) — conipiest of Sicily by 
Charles of Anjou ; execution of Conradin; ra/oll of the island gf 
Sicily \,l/^— state of Northr^astem Europe; adaanee of Denmark 
east of the Baltic {\^—est^iskment of t/u Teulonie JCnigiit in 
Prussia and Livonia (15) — neui Malitan^an dynasties in Spain; 
tiictories of the Caliph ^ob (\fi)— advance of the Christian King- 
doms of Caslile, Aragen, and Portj^al; the Moors confined to 
Granada {\(>)—~rise of the Moguls ; reigns of feaghvs and kis 
descendants (17) — invasion of Cetttral Europe hy Batea Khan; 
subjection of Jtussia (17) — overthrew of the Caliphate and of the 
Seljuk Turhs {iy)—Summaiy (iS). 

I. Origin of the Ouelfs and Ghibelins. — On the death of 
Henry the Fifth in 1125, Lothar, Duke of Saxony, was 
elected King, and in 1133 he was crowned Emperor. He 
submitted more readily to the Popes than most Emperors did, 
and Pope Innocent the Second even gave out that he became 
his man at his coronation. But on Lothar's death the Imperial 
Crown passed to one of the greatest families which ever held 
it, that of the Hohenstaufen or Dukes of Swabia. The first 
King of that house was Conrad the Third, who reigned 
as King from 113S to 1153, but who was never crowned 
Emperor. He was the son of a daughter of the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth, so that the Swabinn dynasty did in a 
manner continue that of Fraiiconia. It might also be said 
to continue them in their policy ; for the Emperors of this 
family had fully as much to do in disputing with the Popes 
as the Franconian Emperors had done. This however did 
not begin in the time of King Conrad, wlio had hardly any- 
thing to do with Italian affairs. But it should be noticed 
that the two names of Guelf and Gkibelin, which presently 
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became so famous in Italy, began during his reign in Ger- 
many. For Conrad had several wars with the Saxons and 
others who disliked his election, and in one of the sieges the 
war-cry of the rebels was Wdf, after their leader, Wdf, 
brother of Duke Henry of Saxony, while the Kio'is's men 
shouted IVaiblingen, the name of a village where their leader, 
Duke Frederick of Swabia, the King's brother, had been 
brought up. These names, written in an Italian fashion, 
became Guelfs and Ghibelins : the Guelfs meaning those 
who supported tlie Popes, and the Ghibdins those who 
supported the Emperors. King Conrad went on the second 
Crusade to the Holy Land, in which he did not gain much 
success ; and it is a thing to be noted that he made a league 
with Manuel the Emperor of the East against Roger King of 
b \y ho vas mk ni^ h nselt dangerous to both Empires. 
Re gn of Freder ck B rbarossi —But the reign of 
Connd vns of 1 tie nportan e compared w th that of his 
pi e V and succ ssor Fr U ck, vho from his red beard, 
CUT Tionlv kno n as /" d rick Lirbir ssi He was 
1 sen 1 ng 15 1 e is crowned Emperor in 1155, and 
lei^ncd till 1190 The grei'er part of his lei'^'ti was taken 
h tf d Th 
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their independence against tlie Impeinal power. Thus was 
formed the Loirbaid League, with which Frederick had long 
wars, «liich will be best spoken of in the special History 
of Italy But, besides the cities, the Western Emperors had 
other enemies to stn\e against in Italy. Popes and Em- 
perors never could agree ; disputes arose between Frederick 
and Pope Hadrian the Fourth, who had crowned him. When 
Hadrian died in 1159, a fiercer dispute broke out ; for the 
Popedom was claimed by two candidates, Victor and Akx-- 
andcr. The Emperor took the side of Victor ; therefore the 
cities which were against him naturally took the other side, 
and Frederick had to strive against all who followed Pope 
Alexander. The Kings of Sicily too, William the Good 
and William the Bad, were his enemies ; and the Emperor 
Manuel KomnSnos, who dreamed of winning back Italy for 
the Eastern Empire, also gave help to the revolted cities. The 
end was that the Emperor had to make peace with both the 
Pope and the cities, and in 1183 the rights of the cities were 
acknowledged in a treaty or law of the Empire, passed at 
Constariz or Constance in Swabia. In the last years of his 
reign, Frederick went on the third Crusade, and died on 
the way. 

3, Union of Sicily with the Empire. — Frederick was suc- 
ceeded by his son Henry the Sixth, who had already been 
chosen King, and who in the next year, 1191, was crowned 
Emperor. The chief event of his reign was the conquest of 
the Kingdom of Sicily, which he claimed in right of his wife 
Constance, the daughter of the first King William. He 
died in 1197, leaving his son Frederick a young child, who 
had already been chosen King in Germany, and who suc- 
ceeded as hereditary King in Sicily. The Norman Kingdom 
of Sicily thus came to an end, except so far as it was con- 
tinued through Frederick, who was descended from the 
Norman Kings through his mother. 
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4. Reign of Frederick the Second.— On the death of the 
Emperor Henry, the election of young Frederick seems to have 
been quite forgotten, and the crown was disputed between 
his uncle Philip of Siaabia and Otto of Saxony. He was 
son of Henry the Lion, who had been Duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria, but who had lost the more part of his dominions 
in the time of Frederick Barbarossa, Otto's mother was 
Matilda, daughter ai Henry the Second of England, a con- 
nexion of which we shall presently see what came. Both 
Kings were crowned, and, after the death of Philip, Otto was 
crowned Emperor in 1209. But presently young Frederick 
was again chosen, and in 1220 he was crowned Emperor, and 
reigned thirty years till his death in 1250. This Frederick the 
Second, who joined together so many crowns, was called the 
Wonder of the World. And he well deserved the name, for 
perhaps no King that ever reigned had greater natural gifts, 
and in thought and learning he was far above the age in 
which he lived. In his own kingdom of Sicily he could do 
pretty much as he pleased, and it flourished wonderfully in 
Iiis time. But in Germany and Italy he had constantly to 
struggle against enemies of all kinds. In Germany he had to 
win the support of the Princes by granting theni privileges 
which did much to undermine the royal power, and on the 
other hand he showed no favour to the rising power of the 
cities. In Italy he had endless strivings with one Pope 
after another, with Innocent the Third, Honorius the Third, 
Gregory the Ninth, and Innocent the Fourth; as well as 
with the Guelfic cities, which withstood him much as they 
had withstood his grandfather. He was more than once 
excnmmunicated by the Popes, and in 124S Pope Innocent 
the Fourth held a Council at Lyons, in which he professed to 
depose the Emperor. More than one King was chosen in 
opposition to him in Germany, just as had been done in the 
lime of Henry the Fourth, and there were civil wars all his 
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time, both in Gctmany and in Italy, while a great part of the 
Kingdom of Burgundy was beginning to slip away from the 
Empire altogether. On Frederick's death, his son Conrad, 
who had been chosen King in Germany in 123?, and who of 
course succeeded his father in the hereditary Kingdom ot 
Sicily, was reckoned as King by the Ghibelins in Germany 
and Italy, But he died in 1254, and he was never crowned 
Emperor. With him ended the line of Swabia as Emperors 
and as Kings of Germany and Italy. Moreover, from the 
death of Frederick the Second, we may look on the power ot 
the Empire, as the great leading stale of Europe and the 
centre of all European history, as coming to an end. 

S. England and France.— While the Sivabian Emperors 
reigned in Germany and Italy, the Angevin Kings reigned in 
England. They began with Henry the Second, the grand- 
son of Henry the First through his daughter 'Ca.'^ Empress 
Matilda. Now came the time when England was part ol 
the dominions of a prince whose greatest power lay on 
the Continent. The dominions which Henry held through 
his father, his mother, and his wife, took up nearly the 
whole of Western Caul, and he held the mouths of the 
great rivers Seine, Loire, and Garonne. Thus it came that 
in England both the native English and the Norman settlers 
were brought under the rule of a King who was not really 
either Nornian or English. Thus loo it came that in France 
the King was more than ever shut up in his own dominions, 
when nearly the whole coast was held by a prince who was 
Duke oi Normandy and Agmiaine and King of England aW 
at once. Thus there began in England a more distinct rule ot 
foreigners over all the natives of the land of whatever race, 
and in France the rivalry between tlie King and his great 
vassal is more marked than ever. In France King Lewis tkt 
Sixth, who reigned from 1 108 to 1 1 37, had done something to 
strengthen the royal authority, and he had also favoured the 
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growth of the towns. H[s son Lewis Ihe Seventh was often 
at variance with King Henry of England, but no very great 
changes happened while they lived. It was quite different in 
the time of their sons. Lewis died in 1 180, and was succeeded 
by his son Philip, called Philip Augustus; and Henry died 
in 1 189, and was succeeded by his son Richard, called Cceu7- 
de Lion or the Uon-Heart. These two Kings joined in a 
Crusade, of which we shall say more presently ; but enmity 
went on during the whole of their reigns, and things came to 
a head in the time of King John of England, who succeeded 
on the death of his brother Richard in 1 199, He was lawfully 
chosen King according to English law, and it does not sfeir: 
that any party in England thought of raising anyone else to 
the crown. But a party in Richard's foreign dominions 
wished to have for their Duke ^<i\i.a.% Arthur, the son of John's 
elder brother Geoffrey, whose mother was Constance, the 
heiress of Dritanny. John got Arthur into his power, and 
he was commonly believed to have murdered him. This oi 
course raised great indignation everywhere, and Philip took 
advantage of it to cause a sentence to be passed by the 
pee/s of his kingdom, by which John was declared to have 
forfeited all the fiefs which he held of the Crown of France. 
By way of carrying out this sentence, Philip conquered, with 
very little trouble, all continental Nonnandy and the other 
possessuns of John m Northern Gaul But the Duchy of 
■Iqmtame and the Normcn Islands were ■itill kept bj the 
Kings of England From this time England became 
the most impjrtant part of tne King of Enghnd s domi- 
n ons and all the natnes of England, whether of Old- 
EnL,lsh or of Normin dehcent, began t] draw togi-ther as 
countrvmen to withhtind the strangLrs whom the Angevin 
K ngs were (.onatantly brmgmg into the land Mean- 
V liile John contriitd to quirrel both with Pope Innocent 
and with his own subjtcts an i m 1214 Philip won the 
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iK.ille of Bouvines in Flanders over the English forces, to- 
gether with those of John's nephew the Emperor Otto. In 
this battle the French got the better of three Teutonic 
nations, Germans, English, and Flemings all together. In 
121S, the Barons of England who had revolted against John 
offered the crown to Lewis the eldest son of Philip of France. 
He came over into England; but, as John died before long, 
the supporters of Lewis gradually left him, and Henry the 
Third, the young son of John, was acknowkdged King. 
Two things strike us in this part of the story. On the one 
hand, it seems strange that the Normans in Nonnandy, who 
had had such long wars with the French, should have 
allowed themselves to be conquered by Pliilip almost with- 
out making any resistance. On the other hand, it seems 
strange that the Baions of England, whether we call them 
Normans or Englishmen, should have offered the crown ot 
England to the eldest son of the King of the French. The 
truth is that John was felt to be really neither a Norman 
Duke nor an English King, and men most likely thought 
that, if tlicy were to have a foreign ruler, Philip and Lewis 
would be better than John. 

6. Saint Lewis.— After the death of Philip, his son Lewis 
the Eighth, who had failed to get the Crown of England, 
reigned for a few years in France, from 1223 to 1226. Then 
came his son Lewis the Ninth, called Saint Lewis, and most 
rightly so called, for he was perhaps the best King that ever 
reigned, unless it were our own Alfred. The only evil was 
that his personal goodness helped greatly to increase the 
power of the Crown, and so in the end to make the Kings 
of France absolute rulers. And in (he like sort it helped 
greatly to increase the power of France among other nations. 
While Saint Lewis reigned in France, Henry the Third 
reigned in Enghnd from 1216 to 1272, Henry made some 
attempts to get back his possessions in France ; but in 1259 
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peace was madt bv vh ch Henrj k pt noth ng eicepi his 
! the South In baint Lewis s t me dlsn but 



while he was still joung and under the rule of his mother 
Blanche of Castile the damin ons of the Lounts of Toulouse 
were added to the royal posiessions by a lireity made in 
1329. Thus the Kmf,s of the French nstead of bemg 
cooped up in Pans and Orleans as they hid been up to 
the time of Ph 1 p Augustus had the more part of their 
kingdom in the r o vn hands Their domm ona no reacln i 
to the Mediterrane-m Sea and they had havens on all Ihi. 
three seas, the Mediterranean, the Ocean, and the Channel. 
And, though Provence and the other great tiefs of the King- 
dom of Bui^ndy were not joined to France for a long time to 
come, still from this time they began to have a connexion 
with France. The French Kings began to meddle with their 
aifairs in a way which may be thought to have paved tlie 
way for their conquest at a later time. Generally, just as the 
German Kingdom was getting weaker, and w:i.3 now in truth 
splitting to pieces, the French Kingdom was getting stronger 
ind more united ; and from this time France was always 
reckoned amongst the foremost powers of Europe. 

7. The Internal Affairs of England. — -The internal and 
constitutional affairs of England will be spoken of more at 
large in the special History of England, But a few words 
must he given to them, as they are closely connected with the 
general course of European affairs. The thirteenth century 
was a time of great changes, a time, so to speak, of begin- 
nings and endings, throughout the world. As both Empires 
practically came to an end, as the Kingdom of France, in 
anything like its later extent and importance, may be said to 
have begun, so now the Constitution of England began to 
put on the shape which it has kept ever since. Under John 
and Henry the Third we see how the fondness of the 
Angevin Kings for foreigners of all kinds drove the natives 
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of England, whether of English or Norman descent, to 
join together against the strangers. The whole nation 
joined together to force King John in 1215 to grant the 
Grent Charter., by which all the old rights and good laws 
which he had broken were confirmed. This Gieat Charter 
the Kings who followed had to confirm over and over again, 
because they were always trying to break it; and it has been 
the groundwork of English freedom ever since. So again, 
in the time of Henry the Third, when the King's misgovern- 
ment and his favour to foreigners again drove the Barons 
and the whole people to rise against him, though the Popes 
again took the side of the King and excommunicated 
all who rose against him, we again find the whole English 
nation, nobles, clergy, and people, acting firmly together. In 
this war against Henry the Third the great leader was Siinoit 
of Mont/art, the son of another Simon of whom we shall 
hear presently. He was, oddly enough, a Frenchman by 
birth, but he inherited the Earldom of Lfkest^r through 
his mother; and, when he came to England, he threw in 
his lot with his new countiy, and did in everything as a 
good Englishman. It was by him that the Great Council of 
the Nation, which was now called by the French name o( 
Parliament, was made to take the form which it has borne 
ever since. Some kind of National Assembly was found 
in nearly eveiy part of Western Europe. But in most 
J the Assembly consisted of Estates j that is, repre- 
i of the different classes of freemen in the nation. 
These, in most countries, were counted as three. Nobles, 
Clergy, and Commons, the Commons generally being only 
the citizens of the towns. This sort of constitution was 
set up in France by Philip the Fair, the grandson of 
Saint Lewis. The States came together in each country 
to grant money to the King, and to demand such changes 
in the laws or other reforms as might be needed. But 
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in France the States never met regularly, but only when it 
suited the King's purposes, or when he could not help calling 
them together. In England, on the other hand, our Parlia- 
ments went on far more regularly, so that we have never 
been left without a national Assembly of some kind from the 
very beginning of things till now. And in England the 
Parliament took the particular form of an assembly with 
Two Houses. The Earls, Bishops, and other great men, 
grew into the House 0/ Lords, and the House 0/ Commons 
was gradually formed out of the representatives of the people 
in general. First of all, the freeholdeis of each county were 
called on to send some of the kntghfs of that county to 
represent them, and at kst, when Earl Simon held a Par- 
liament in 1265, he called on the ahes and boroughs to send 
each two of (heir aureus or biir^esics Earl Simon was 
killed that stme jear m the battle of Evesham, but the 
system of representation nhich he had brought in was before 
long firmly cstabhshed under King Edivard ike First. 

8, The Conquest of Ireland — Durmgthis time many things 
happened between the English Kings and their vassals the 
Kings of Scots and Princes of Wales, which will be better told 
in the History of England. But it must be mentioned here 
that it was in the reign of Henry the Second that the English 
dominion in Ireland began. At the very beginning of his 
reign, in 1 1 55, King Henry got a Bull from Pope Hadrian the 
Fourth, who was aa Englishman and the only Englishman 
that ever was Pope, giving him leave to conquer Ireland: 
thus had the Popes taken upon, themselves to dispose of 
kingdoms. But it was not till 1170 that some nobles and 
other private adventurers went over into Ireland under pre- 
tence of helping a banished Irish king called Dermot. Two 
years afterwards King Henry went over himself to receive 
the homage of the whole country. From that time the Kings 
of England always claimed to be Lords if Ireland, and the 
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city of Dublin and a greater or less pari of the island was 
alwn.ys under the English power ; but it was not for many 
ages tiiat Ihey realiy got possession of ail Ireland, and cruel 
■wars long went on between the English settlers and the 
native Irish. 

9- The Loss of Jerusalem.— A large part of the history of 
this time might come under the general head of Criiscides. 
The first Crusades or Holy Wnrs had been undertaken 
to win back the Holy Sepulchre from the infidels; hut 
aficr a while both the name and the thing began to be 
greatly abused, and Crusades were preached against almost 
anyone with whdin the Popes were a( enmity. The First 
Crusade, as we have already seen, led to the establishment 
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they were not able to do any great things. And there si>on 
arose a power in Egypt which became more dangerous 
to the Christians of the East than any of the other Ma- 
hometan powers that were there. We have seen there had 
been for some time a separate line of Caliphs in Egypt ; these 
were called the Fafimites, as professing to be the descendants 
of Fatima, the daiigh'.cr of Mahomet, liu! in 1171 their 
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power was put down by Joseph surnamed Saladitt, who 
brought back Egypt under the spiritual power of the Caliph 
of Bagdad, much as if the Eastern Church had been brought 
under the power of the Bishops of Rome. Saladin became 
the greatest Mahometan chief of his time, and in 1187 he took 
Jerusalem and drove the Christians out of the greater part 
of the kingdom Thu'; far ill the Crusades since the First 
had been waged for the purpose of defending the Christian 
possession of Jerusalem \\e have now again to come to 
Crusades iihich weie wigud, as the First had been, to win 
back the Holy dv, from Ihe Infidels, as well as to save 
the small fragment of the kingdom which was left. 

10 The Later Crusades in Palestine.— The loss of Jeru- 
salem roused the spirit of all Western Christendom. King 
Henry of England took the cross, but he died two years later, 
without ever setting out for the Holy Land. But in 1 1 89 the 
Emperor Frederick set out bv land, but was drowned on 
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n'on back again. The Popes, instead of helping the Ernperar 
to win back his kingdom, were always excommunicating and 
preaching Crusades against him. The Christians however 
still kept some small parts of the kingdom, and in 1248 
Saint Lewis, the King of the French, set out on a Crusade ; 
but, instead of going straight to Palestine, he first attacked 
Egypt, as being the best way of winning the Holy Land. But 
he was taken prisoner in Egypt ; and though he did after- 
wards reach Palestine, yet he could not win back Jerusalem. 
At last he came back to France in 1254, having done little 
or nothing for the common cause, but having shown his own 
courage and goodness in a wonderful way. In 1370 he set 
out on another Crusade; but this time he began by besieging 
Tunis ind died (here In 1270 Edward the son of King 
nry E ar K g £ vard the 
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ed to go 
y a cru- 
sading army. Wt haie seen that the Komnenian Emperors, 
following in the wake of (he first Crusaders, were able to win 
back a large part of the Byzantine dominions in Asia. The 
two Emperors who reigned after Alexios, John and Manuel, 
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«-cre both great warriors. Jalin, who reigned from 1 1 18 to 
1 143, did much really to restore the strength of the Empire ; 
but iWawfti'/, who reigned from 1153 to 1180, was rather a bold 
knight-errant than either a good ruler or a great general. 
He had to contend with many enemies both in Europe and 
in Asia. In his time Greece was several times ravaged 
by the fleets of the. Kings ai Sicily; he had to wage wars 
with Hungary, and at last he was defeated in a great 
battle against the Turks in 1176. After his time the 
Eastern Empire again began to decline; there were many 
internal revolutions ; Emperors were set up and put down; 
the Bulgarians revolted, and a separate Emperor set himself 
up in the isle of C)^^7<,r. At last, in 1201, several Western 
princes, among the chief of whom were Baldwin Count of 
Flanders and Boniface Marquess of Moutferrat in Italy, 
were setting out on a Crusade, and they came to Venice to 
ask for ships to take them to the Holy Land. Venice, it 
will be remembered, had never been part of the Western 
Empire, but had always kept on its nominal allegiance to the 
Emperors of the East, till it had gradually become quite in- 
dependent, as it was now. The three Italian cities, Venice, 
Genoa, and Pisa, were now the greatest naval powers in 
Europe. The Doge or Diilce of Venice, Henry Dandolo, 
agreed (o let the Crusaders have ships and to go with 
them himself; only the Crusaders were to conquer for the 
Venetians the town of Zara in Dalmatia to which they laid 
claim. Pope Innocent protested against this as being no part 
of the business of a Crusade. Yet they not only took Zara, 
but agreed to help AUxios Angelas, the son of an Emperor 
of the East who had been deposed, in getting back the 
Empire. This tliey actually did in 1303. But, as the 
Romans or Greeks (whichet-er we are to call them) of Con- 
stantinople presently revolted, and slew the Emperors who 
bad been put in by the Crusaders, the Crusaders in 1204 
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again took the city ; and the Roman Empire of the East ro^ 
now be said to have come to an end. 

12, The Later Greek Empire. — When the Crusaders had 
taken Constantinople, they went on to deal witli the whole 
Eastern Empire as their own. They set up Count Baldwin 
as Emperor of Constantinople, and the^ divided among 
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Trapezous or Trcbhond in Asia ; in both these latter cities 
Greek princes reigned with the title of Emperor, Thus the 
Eastern Empire was cut up into a crowd of small princi- 
palities, Greek and Frank (the meaning of this last word in 
the East has already been explained), Despots of EpHros, 
Dukes of Athens, Princes of Acliaia, and what not ; the Latin 
Emperors at Constantinople being supposed to be lords 
over all the Frank settlers. But, as the Emperors who reigned 
at Nilaiia, Theodore Laskarh and John VatatzSs, were very 
wise and good princes, the Empire of Nikaia, which professed 
to be the true continuation of the Roman Empire at Con- 
stantinople, grew and flourished; and in 1261 the Emperor 
Michael Palaiologos won back Constantinople, and the 
Empire of the East in some sort began again. But it never 
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won McL Its o!J poner, for, beside the \xo\ nces which 
icre held b\ Ihe Mahrmclans and the new dmiiiiions of 
thu VeiiLtnn'; seme of the Oreeli ind Frink pnnces still 
went on rei.nmg and were indcpi.ndLnt of the Greek Em- 
peror at Constiniinople The Empire of 7>e^;^ "/(/especially 
tuthied the testtrcd Enipue of Constintinople In truth 
th s restored Emp e of Coi stantinople was little more 
t^an the most poiierful of se\eral Greek states which went 
n from thia time till they were ill swallowed up by the 
Turks But It must be remembered thit (he Emperors 
of Coiist-mtinople still called themselves Empeiors of the 
! m ills and professed to continue the old Roman succes- 
■; in From this time the Eastern Empire b-cime more 
strictl) hcred tarj tha 1 it had been of old -md the crown 
rcrai ni,d nith ^eo little interruption in the family of 
Palual\'s, til the Lmpire ivas fmall> de'itroji.d by the 
Ottomm Turks 

13. Crusades against the Albigenses. — We have just seen 
how a Crusade, which was meant to be a war for the defence of 
Christendom against the unbelievers, cuuld be turned into an 
attack made by one set of Christians against another. But 
when the Fourth Crusade was turned about into an attack 
on Zara and Constantinople, Pope Innocent at least did what 
he could to hinder such a falling away from the original 
design of a Crusade But prehcnll} Innocent h mself caused 
a Cruside to be preiched no longer a^a nst Mahometans, 
but agi n-Jt Chr stnns wl t were looked on as heretics. In 
the bo th of Gaul both m those parts which *ere fiefs of 
the King of the French "nd m those wh ch were held of 
the En ptrnrs as Kings of burgundj mmj n en had fallen 
away into doctrmcs which both the Eastern and the Western 
Church condemned, 'I'hose who held these doctrines were 
commonly called Albigenses^ from the city of Albi. The 
chief princes in those parts were the Counts of Toulouse and 
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the Counts of Proreiice : each of tliem held fiefs both of the 
Emperor and of the King of the French ; but Ihe County of 
Toulouse itself was a fief of France, while the County of 
Provence was of course a fief of the Empire. The Counts of 
Provence at this time were of ihe house of the Kings j( Aiapun, 
In i3o3 a Crusade was preached against Raymond Loui^f of 
Toulouse, which was carried on at first by SiinoH oj Montfort, 
the father of the Simon who was so famous in Enghsh 
history, and afterwards by Lewis the Ei/^kth., Kinp, of the 
French. Simon even defeated PeterYS\n.% of Ariypn in a 
great battle, and obtained possession of Touloxise. It looked 
at one time as if the house of Montfort were goirig to be 
established as sovereigns in the South of Gaul; but the end 
of tha matter was that the heresy of the Albigenses was put 
down by cruel persecutions, and that in 1229 the county 
of Toulouse was, as we have seen, incorporated with the 
Kingdom of France. 

14. Crusades against Sicily. — In this way the Crusades, 
which had first been preached only against the infidels, next 
began to be preached against heretics. The next stage was 
10 preach them against any one who was an enemy of the 
Pope. Thus Crusades were preached against the Emperor 
Frederick, and after bis death they were preached against 
his son Manfred King of Sicily, who began to reign in 1258. 
Manfred was a wise and brave King, and he greatly helped 
the Ghibeiins in other parts of Italy; things almost looked 
as if a Kingdom of all Italy was about to arise in the House 
of Swabia. But the Popes were of course the enemies of 
Manfred. Even while King Conr-ad was alive. Pope Innocent 
the Fourth had in 1353 professed to give the crown of Sicily 
to Edinuad the son of our King Henry the Third, Bui 
nothing came of that: so in 1262 Pope Urban the Fourth 
offered the crown to Charles Count of Anjou, the brother 
of Saint Lewis, who was also Caunt of Proveuce in right 
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31" his wife. Charles got together an army of French Cru- 
saders, and in 1266 he overthrew and slew Manfred in battle. 
He Iheo took the kingdom himself; and when, two years 
afterwards, young Conradin, the nephew of Manfred, tried to 
win back the crown, he was defeated in battle, and was be- 
headed by order of Charles. Charles was thus King of Sicily, 
both of the island and of the mainland ; but in 1283 the 
island of Sicily revolted against the oppression of him and 
his Frenchmen, and the Sicilians chose as their King Peter 
King of Aragon, who had married the daughter of Manfred. 
A long war followed ; the end of which was that Charles's 
descendants kept the kingdom on the mainland, which was 
commonly called the Kingthm of Naples, while the island 
of Siciiy became a separate kingdojn in the House of 
Atagon : but in both kingdoms the Kings called themselves 
Kings of Sicily, so that when the island and the mainlana 
were joined again long afterwards, the kingdom was called 
the Kiiigiiom of the Two Sicilies. 

ij. Crusades in the North of Europe.^ Be sides the real 
Crusades against the Mahometans and what we may call 
the mock Crusades against heretics and other enemies of 
the Popes, there were also, as we have already seen, Cru- 
sades against the heathens in the North of Europe, The 
countries on the east side of the Baltic, Prussia, Lithuania, 
Lii'onia, and Eslkoma, were still idolatrous. Poland had 
become Christian at the end of the tenth century, and the 
Polish Dukes and Kings had much trouble with their heathen 
neighbours Both Poland and Lithuania were much smaller 
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cities, especially the famous Novgorod in the north, were able 
to make themselves Into republics. But both Poland aiid 
Russiawere almost wholly cut off from the sea by their heatheo 
neighbours, and at one time it seemed as if the chief power in 
those parts was likely to fall into the hands of Denmark, as 
several of llie Danish Kings, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, made lai^e conquests on the southern and eastern 
shores of the Baltic. But in the reign of Frederick the 
Second great changes were made in those parts by ti.e 
establishment of the Teutonic Knights. They were first in- 
vited by some of the Polish princes to help them against the 
heathen Prussians. Under their Grand Master Hermann of 
Salsa, tliey were commissioned by the Emperor Frederick and 
by Pope Gregory tlie Ninth, who preached a Crusade against 
the Prussians, to settle themselves in those parts about 1230. 
They presently conquered Prussia and Eastern Pomerania; 
and in 1 237 another order, called the Knights 0/ the Sword, 
who were established in Idvouia, were pined with the Teu- 
tonic Knights. The territories of the Order now quite cut ofl 
Poland, Lithuania, and Russia from the Baltic, and hindered 
any further advance of Denmai-k in those parts. The wars of 
the Knights in those lands were looked 011 as holy wars, and 
many men came from other parts of Europe to join them in 
fighting against the heathens, just as they had done against 
the Saracens in the East. But the government of an order 
can never be a really good government, and the Knights often 
showed themselves quite as dangerous neighbours to the 
Poles, whom they had first come to help, as to the Prussians 
and other heathens whom they had come to fight against. 

16. Advance of the Christians in Spain. — While Crusades 
against heathens and Mahometans were thus going on in 
the North and East, the whole history of Spain might be 
called one long Crusade on the part of the Christians who 
were vrinning back the land, step by step, from the Saracens 
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and Moors. The advance of the Christians was still checked 
by the foundation of new Mahometan dynasties, which passed 
over from Africa into Spain. As ^^ Alinoravides passed over 
in the eleventh century, so tlie^/«ioAiij/«, who were much like 
a kind of Mahometan Crusaders, passed over in the twelfth. 
Alfonso the Eighth, who, as being the chief prince in Spain, 
called himself Emperor, withstood them for a while ; but, after 
his death in 1 159, Castile and Leon were again divided, and the 
Almohades were able again lai^ely to extend the Mahometan 
territories. In 1 195 Jacob, the Caliph of the Almohades, at 
the head of a kind of general Mahometan Crusade, won the 
great battle of Alarcos over Alfonso of Castile, the grandson 
of tiie Emperor Alfonso ; and as the different Spanish Kings 
were constantly quarrelling between themselves, it almost 
seemed as if the Mahometanswere going again loget the upper 
hand. But when the great Caliph Jacob was dead, and the 
Christians began to join together again, the Almohade prince 
Mahomet was utterly defeated in 1212 at the battle of Tolosa; 
and from that time the Mahometan power in Spain steadily 
went down. Feriiinatid the Third, called Saint Ferdinarui, 
who reigned over Castile from 1217 to 1252 and who in 1230 
finally united the k ngdon s of Cast I and Leon, won back a 
large territorj nclud ng the great c es of Seville and 
Cordova. Th K. ngs ol P riu^al and Aragon also were 
pressing their conqu sts n tl e West and East of the 
peninsula. The most famous of the K. ngs of Aragon was 
James the Co qtt. o ho reined f o 1213 to 1276. At 
last nothing was left of the Mahometan power in Spain save 
only the Kingdom of Granada in the South, which began in 
1237, and which, having a good barrier of mountains, lasted 
much longer than any one would have looked for. From this 
time there were five kingdoms in Spain, Castile,Aragon,Portti- 
gal,Na'Vitn'i,aaA Granada. Of these Castile was ihe greatest 
and Navarre the smallest: but, as both Castiic and Portugal 
02 
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were chiefly employed, with their wars with the Mahometans, 
Aragon was the Spanish kingdom which had most to do with 
the general affairs of Europe, as we have seen when speak- 
ing of the history of Sicily and Southern Gaul, 

17. The Invasions of the Moguls,— While Christians and 
Mahometans were thus fighting in various parts of Europe 
and Asia, a new power, a Turanian power, which was neither 
Christian nor Mahometan, threatened to overwhelm both 
alike. These were the Moguls, commonly known in Europe 
as Tartais, who in the thirteenth century burst forth from 
the unknown lands of Asia, beyond either the Saracens 
or the Turks, much as Attila and his Huns had burst 
forth eight hundred years before. They began to rise to 
power under Temujia or Jenghiz Kkaii, who reigned from 
1206 to 1227. During the whole of the century he and 
his descendants went on conquering and destroying through 
the greater part of Europe and Asia. In some parts 
they only ravaged, and ravaged more cruelly than either the 
Saracens or the Turks had ever done ; in others they founded 
lasting dynasties. In religion they seem to have been a 
kind of Deists, acknowledging one Cod, but not accepting 
either the Christian or the Mahometan law. But all religions. 
Christian, Mahometan, and heathen, were freely tolerated 
among them, and in the end most of them became Ma- 
hometans. In Europe Balou Khan pressed all through 
Russia, Poland, and Hungary, as far as the borders of Ger- 
many. The furthest point which they reached to the west 
was Lignilz in Sitesia, the border province of Poland and 
Bohemia, which had been Polish, but which now was Bohe- 
mian. They there, in 1241, gained a battle over the Teutonic 
Knights and all the princes of those parts. All Europe 
was naturally frightened at such an invjsion, and the 
Emperor Frederick tried to stir up all the other Kings to 
a Crusade against these enemies, who were worse than 
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Saracens or Prussians. But the SfoEuh pressed no further 
westwards ; they ravaged Hungar> and the countries to 
the north of it, but thi, only lasting dynasty which they set 
up in Europe was at Kasan on the Vnlga, whence they 
held Russia in iheir dependence Thus ^aj'j;(7,which had at 
one time seemed likely to become an important power in 
Europe, was altogether thrust back for a long time. The 
Idthuanicms conquered all the western provinces, even Ihe 
old capital of Kiev, and the Russian Dukes, first of Vladimir 
and then of Moscow, were looked on as mere subjects of 
the Mogul Khans. In Asia, besides conquests in China 
and other parts which do not concern us, the Moguls over- 
threw most of the existing powers, and iounded a lasting 
dynasty 'mi. Persia. The Ckotasima^ts, from the lands east of 
the Caspian, flying before them, overthrew, as we have seen, 
the restored Christian Kingdom of Jerusalem In 1258 
Halagou, another grandson of Jenghiz, took Bagdad, and put 
an end to the Abbasside Caliphate, though a line professing 
to be the descendants of the Abbasside Caliphs went on in 
Egypt, but without any temporal power. The power of 
the Sdjuk Turks was also quite broken up, and the Greek 
Emperors at Nitaia were greatly frightened, though in the 
end the invasion of the Moguls helped the Eastern Empire 
to last a little longer by destroying the power of the Scljuks. 
But it was only for a little while, because the overthrow of 
the Seljuk Turks made a way for the growth of the far more 
famous Turkish power of the Ottomans, whose beginning 
came a little later than the time which we have now reached. 
i3. Summary. — Thus we See that the time of the SwabJan 
Erapcroi-s was a time of still greater changes tlian that of the 
Fi-anconian Emperors. In their time much was done towards 
brinjjing the various powers of Europe into something like 
the state in which they are now. The power of the Empire 
came pretty well to an end, and Germany and Italy began 
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to be collections of separate states, independent or nearly so, 
as they have been ever since till quite lately. The Eastern 
Empire was broken up ; the greatness of Venice began ; 
the Calipha,te perished, and the Crusades came to an 
end. But, while Christendom lost in the East, it gained in 
the West by the great advances of the Christians in Spain. 
Castile now takes the first place in the Spanish penin- 
sula. In the like sort France is now fully established as the 
leading power of Gaul. In England Normans and English 
are fully reconciled ; the Angevin. Kings, by the loss of the 
more part of their foreign dominions, are driven to become 
national sovereigns, and that parliamentary constitution is 
established which has lasted ever since. The north of Eu- 
rope was further from putting on its present form than the 
west; but the establishment of the Teutonic Order,th(t check 
given to the power of Denmark, the extension of Utkiiania, 
and the subjection ai Russia to the Moguls are aU events which 
had an important effect on later times. This was also a time 
of great intellectual progress Universities began to arise, 
among which /"sw and Oxford vicre. two of the most famous 
north of the Alps. In England we had Latin historians 
and other \vriters, such as William of Malmeslniry, John of 
Salisbury, and Matthew Paris, and the great Friar Roger 
Bacon, who forestalled many of the inventions of later times. 
In France prose writing began with Villehardomn,yKYio wrote 
an account of the taking of Constantinople. Italian litera- 
ture began under Frederick the Second, and in Germany this 
was the time of the Minne singers or \ove-potts. The pointed 
or GofAic style of architecture also began to come into use in 
the last years of the twelfth century, and flourished greatly 
in the thirteenth. Altogether this was, both in Europe and 
Asia, a time when old systems were falling and new ones were 
rising, and in most parts we may see the beginnings of the 
slate of things which we see now. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DECLINE OF THE EMPIRE. 

Decay of lie Empire ; the great Interregniim { i ) — douUt decHon of 
Richani and Alfitise (i) — eleclitm of Rudolf ; his grant sf Austrin 
to his sen [i)-^reigtis of Adolf and Albert {'zy—rdgn of Henry the 
Seventh; his career in Italy {2)— hisiory of yohn of Bohemia (2)— 
reigMS sf Charles the Fourth, Wenceslaas,and Siegniund{2) — reigm 
ef Albert the Saoud OMd Frederiek the Third {2) — naa fositioii of 
the Empire; Us connexion juilh the House of Austria {2)— papacy 
ef Gregory the Tenth; of Boniface the Eighth 1^) —the Avignon 
Popes; suppression of the Templars {^)—the Great Schism {ii—tht 
reforiniMg Councils, Pisa, Conslann, and Basel {^—Councils of 
Ferrm-a and Florence ; reconcUiation laith the Eastern Church (4) 
— iittdketual pre-eminence of Italy {5) — study of tie Roman law; 
revimd of elassicsl learning {$) — imfenlioa of printing and gun- 
powder {$)—groii/th of the tyrants in Italy ; the ViscerUi at Milan 
(6) — constitutions of Venice, Genoa, and Florence (6) — revolHlion of 
Riensi at Some {^) — return of the Popes; their temporal pooler (7) 
— tie Two Sicilies ; rivalry of the Houses of Anjmi and Ara^n 1^ 
— dealings of En^anJ with Wales and Scotland (g) — the Hundred 
Years' Tear between pyance and England {to) — claim of Edaard the 
Third to the crown of France ; victories of the English ( io)-~Peace 
of Brdigny ; indefendenee and lass of A^uitaine (ta)—wars of 
Henry the Fifth ; Treaty of Troyes {10]— exploits of Joan of Are; 
French conquest of Aquitaine (lo)^growlh of France ; annexa- 
tions ill the Kingdom of Burgundy ; defeat of the French at 
Courtray (il) — beginning of the Swiss League; the three Forest 
Cantons; battle of Morgarten {\%)—the eight Cantons; battle of 
Sempaeh (12) — relations of the Laigue to the Empire, France, and 
Ati^ria [liy-b^ginmngoflhe Valois Dukes 'f Burgundy ; acjui- 
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sitioH ofFtanders {ii^—riignsBfJohn the Fairless n«(f Philip the 
Good; advance ef Iht Burgundian pmuer luiihm Ike Empire (l^) 
— '^S" "/ Charles the Bold ; Ids rivalry with Lewis the Eleventh 
(13) — Ms schemes and conipiests ; his-amrimlh the Cenfedendes; 
battles of Grattdsan, Morat, and Nancy (i'^— effects of the Bur- 
gundlan War oa the Confederates {l^)—lhe Greek Empire of €on- 
stantiitofle ; Us advance and decline (14)— rw of the Oltoniin 
Turks ; their conquests ia Asia {14) — Ikeir advance in Europe; 
inslituliBn ef the Janissaries (14)— r/jf of Timaur ; he defeats 
Bajaxet at Angora (15) — reign of Mahomd the Second; fall 
ef Constantinaple (16)— conquest of Greeee and Treiisond; 
taking of Otranto ; death ef Mahomet {i&)~civil Toar in Castile; 
iattie of Najara {l^)—1lars of Aragon with Provena and 
France (17) — maritime discoveries and conquests of the Portu- 
guese (17) — union of Castile and Aragon ; conquest of Granada; 
beginning of the greatness of Spain {ly)— slate of the Scandi- 
navian Xingdoms ; Union of Calmar (18) — the House of Olden- 
iurg in Denmark; aff-nrs of Sleswiek and ffolslcin (18) 
— conversion of Uthuania; its union leith Poland; partition of 
Prussia (ig) — de/roerance of Russia from the Moguls (19) — the 
Angevin Xings in Hungary ; reign of Siegmund, his defiat at 
mkopolis {pa'i—explmls of Huniades ; defeat of ffladislasis at 
Varna {20) — ragn of Matthias Corvinus; designs of Austria on 
Hungary (20)— growth of Universities (21) — writers of history 
and poetry {2\)—fnal triumph of the English language (21)— 
theology and philosapiy (ai) — levelling doctrines taught ; condition 
of the villains {2\)-use of infantry in war {.2\)~stale of arckUec- 
ture{2\)-Summary{li\. 

I, The Great Interregnum, — After the death of Frederick 
the Second the power and dignity of the Western Empire 
greatly declined. Italy now began quite to fall away. Many 
of the Kings ivho were chosen in Germany never went to 
Rome to be crowned Emperors at all, and those who did so, 
though their parsing through the country always made some 
changes at the time, could not keep any lasting hold on the 
Kalian Kingdom. The Kingdom of Bui^ndy quite broke 
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in pieces ; some of its princes and commonwealths still kept 
on iheirnominal connexion with the Empire, but others passed, 
one by one, by one means or another, under the power of 
France. Thus began that growth of France at the cost of 
the Kingdoms belonging to the Empire, of which we had a 
sort of foreshadowing in. the battle of Bouvines, and which has 
gone on ever since till it was stopped only yesterday. In 
fact, after the death of Frederick the Second, his successors, 
though they were still called Kings and Emperors of the 
Romans, viert really very little more than Kings of Germany, 
and even in Germany their power was always growing less 
and less. The time from the death of Conrad in 1254 to the 
year 1273 is commonly called the Great Interregnum, because, 
though more than one King was chosen during that time, 
there was no King really acknowledged by all Germany, much 
less by other parts of the Empire. In 1256 some of the 
Electors chose Richard Earl of Cornwall, the brother of our 
King Henry the Third, ^nd others chose Alfonso King of 
Castile. Alfonso never came to Germany at all Richard 
came and was crowned King but he never was crowned 
Emperor, and he kept \er\ little power in Germany, and 
spent most of his time m Englind, where we often hfar of 
him in our own history. He dn,d m 1271 the year before his 
brother King Henry. This long Intenegnum was of course 
a lime of great confusion in Germany. The Empire quite 
lost its hold over the neighbouring countries, and the princes 
in Germany itself of course greatly enlarged their own 
powers while there was no King to keep them in check. In 
short, every sort of lawlessness and wickedness was rife 
through the whole land. At last men felt that an end must 
be put to such a state of things, and at last.in 1273 a King 
dwelling in the land was once more chosen. 

2. Kings of the Houses of Habsburg and Liizelburg. 
—The King who was now chosen was not one of the great 
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Emperor. Albuit was the hist Austnan King, and there «ere 
no more for some time to come, for, when he was murdered 
in 1308, the Electors chose Henry Count of Liisslburg 
or iMxemburg, who reigned as Henry the Seventh. In his 
time it seemed as if the Empire were going to win back 
again all its old power. For he went into Italy and was 
crowned King at Milan and Emperor at Rome in 1312, but 
in tlie next year, he died, by poison as was thought, and his 
great schemes died with him. He was however able to provide 
for his own family as Rudolf had done, for he contrived to get 
the Kingdom of Bohemia for his son John, by marrying him 
to the daughter of the last King Weneeslaus. This King 
John iigui-es a good deal in the history of the time, but not 
50 much either in his own kingdom or in Germany as in 
going about as a kind of knight-errant in Italy and France. 
At last he died in the battle of Ciety between the French 
and the English, of which we shall speak presently. He 
was never Emperor or King of the Romans himself, but 
several of his descendants were, as we shall soon see. On the 
death of lienry the Seventh, there was a double election be- 
tween Z^cwDuke of Bavaria and Fredenjk Duke ot Austria, 
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the son of King Albert But i^o'/j' reigned in the end, and 
in 1328 he was crowned Emperor. He had great quarrels with 
Pope yohtt the T'wenty-second, and each professed lo depose 
the other, just as Gregory the Seventh and Henry Ihe Fourth 
had done. He was again declared deposed in 1346 by Pope 
Clement tJu Sixth, and then John of Bohemia persuaded 
the Electors (o declare the Empire vacant and lo elect his 
son Charles, who reigned as Charles the Fottrlh. He was 
crowned Emperor in 1325, and, what one would hardly 
have expected, he was crowned King of Burgundy at Arks 
in 1365. Charles made a good King in his own Kingdom 
of Bohemia, but he sadly lowered the Empire both in Gei- 
niany and in Italy. He is chiefly remembered for granting 
J. charter known as the Golden Bull, by which the way of 
choosing the Emperor wi^s finally settled, but by which the 
powers of the Empire were still further lessened in favour of 
the princes. Then followed several Kings who were never 
crowned Emperors, and on whom we need not dwell long. 
One of them, VVencesla-us, son of the Emperor Charles, so far 
from taking heed to Italy, took none to Germany, and kept 
always in Bohemia. At last, in 1410, his brother JVs_f;«BH(^ 
was chosen King, and he was crowned Emperor in 1433, He 
was already Margrave of Brnudsnburg and King of Hun- 
gary, and he afterwards became King of Bohemia. The truth 
is that the Empire by itself was growing so weak and so poor 
that it was found to be needful to choose some prince for 
Emperor who liad dominions of his own which would enable 
him to keep up his dignity. And in Siegmund we get the 
beginning of that special connexion between the Empire and 
the Kingdom of Hungary which afterwards became of great 
importance. Siegmund was specially zealous in the attempts 
for reforming the Church, of which we shall hear ptesenily. 
He died in 1437, Then came his son-in-law Albert Duke 
of Austria, who died the next year, and was succeeded by 
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another Austrian Prince, Frederick Duke of SiMertKark or 
Styria. His was a very long reign, lasting from 1440 to 
J493i but he himself did nothing memorable. In 1452 
he was crowned Emperor at Rome, being the last Em- 
peror vvho was crowned there. From the time of Siegmund 
we may look on the Empire as putting on quite a new cha- 
racter. Neither as Emperor nor as King of Germany was 
the Ernperor any longer the chief prince of Europe. But the 
Empire was now held by princes who were powerful through 
their dominions both in and out of Germany, Kings of 
Hungary, Dukes of Austrin, and so forth. And from the 
time of Albert the Second, though tlie Emperors were still 
always elected, yet the Electors always chose a member of 
the House of Austria, and most commonly the head of that 
House. Thus from this time the Emperors were again v^jy 
powerful Princes, though it was not from the Empire that 
they drew their chief strength. The House of Austria lent 
its strength to the Empire, and the Empire lent its dignity to 
the House of Austria, and, before the death of Frederick the 
Third, the German Emperor was again the only Emperor, 
How this came about we shall see presently. 

3, The Popes at Rome and Avignon. ^We Ipft the Popes 
disputing and waging war against the Emperor Frederick the 
Second and his descendants both in Germany and in Sicily. 
There were however some Popes who gave their minds ia 
better things. Tlius, nearly about the same time that Rudolf 
was chosen King, a very good Pope, Gregory the Tenth, was 
chosen in 1271. indeed Gregory had a good deal to do 
with the election of Rudolf, for his great wish was to put an 
end to all the strifes and confusions which were going on in 
Germany, Italy, and elsewhere, and to make all Western 
Europe join, together in an attempt to win back the Holy 
Land. He even brought about for the moment the recon- 
ciliation of the Eastern and Western Churches, and,betiveen 
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him and King Rudolf and King Edward in England, it 

might have seemed that the whole world was going to start 

afresh with a good beginning. But Gregory only reigned a 

little while ; he died in 1276, and the real power and glory 

of the Popes died with him, Boniface the Eighth, who 

reigned from 1294 to 1303, tried to get back all the 

powers which any of the earlier Popes had ever made 

use of. But the times were no longer suited for this. The 

more Europe began to settle down into a system of distinct 

nations, and the more the Popes begaji to put on the cha- 

f 1 r p ■ th less were they able to act as 

tl d purely ecclesiastical matters. 

B E h q ed with Philip the Fair, the 

Kg F end Philip sent and seiied 

d h The next Pope but one, 

pe of Philip's own choosing, 

q b k d ealL He left otT living- at 

m d Avigiwn in Provence, just 

d F h d in the dominions of the 

K N p H was thus more within tha 

puwer ol his master. For seventy years the Popes lived at 

Avignon instead of in their own place at Rome, a time which 

men called the Babylonish Captivity. Of course tliis greatly 

weakened their power. In Clement's time he and Philip 

joined together to destroy the order of the Templars which 

had done such great things in the Holy Wars. We can well 

believe that many corruptions had come into the order, but 

no one can believe the monstrous tales which the Pope and 

the King got up against them, as if they had cast aside all 

religion and morals altogether. It was no doubt the wealth 

of the knights which Philip wished to seize ; so the order 

was suppressed throughout Europe, and in France many of 

its members were cruelly put to death. The next Pope, yohtt 

the Twenty-second, had, as we before said, great disputes 
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with the Emperor Lewis, and he was also thought to have 
gone wrong in some hard points of theology. This is one 
of many things which shows how much men's minds were 
now stirred on the suljject of religion, as we sliall presently 
see. The Popes did not finallygo back to Rome till 1376, 
in the time of Gregory the Eleventh; and, when he died 
two years afterwards, there was a double election. Urban 
the Sixth, an Italian, was the first chosen, and afterwards 
Redert of Geneva, who called himself Clement the Seventh. 
So the Church was divided. Urban lived at Rome and 
Clement at Avignon, and some nations followed one and 
some the other ; France of course took the side of the 
Avignon Pope, and England therefore took that of the Pope 
at Rome. There were tlius two opposition Popes, for, 
when Urban and Clement died, their several parties chose 
others to succeed them ; and this state of things went on 
till men got weary of their disputes, and tried to sctlle them 
in another way. 

4. The General Councils. — Ever since the time of Con- 
Btantine, General Councils, that is meetings of Bishops and 
divines from all parts, had been summoned, (irst by the Em- 
perors and afterwards by the Popes, whenever there were 
matters to be discussed concerning the whole Church at large. 
Such Councils were always held to have greater authority 
than the Popes. But of couise, after the separation of East 
and West, they could not really represent the whole Church, 
but only the Western part of it So now a series of Councils 
were held to settle the affairs of the Church, especially the dis- 
putes between the Popes. TTie fii-st was held at Pisa in 1403. 
This Council deposed both and chose a third Pope, Alex- 
ander the Fifth, who was succeeded by John the Twenty- 
third. But as the other two, Benedict the Tltirteenth and 
Gregory the Twelfth, would not give in, this only made three 
Popes instead of two. At last in 1415 another Council was 
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held at Constanz, chiefly by the help of King Siegmund, who 
worked very hard to bring about the peace of the Church. 
This Council deposed all the three Popes, and very rightly, 
for John the Twenty-third, whether he were rightly chosen or 
not, deserved to be deposed, for his wickedness reminded men 
of the old times of John the Twelfth. The Council then 
elected Martin the Fifth, who was acknowledged everywhere 
as the true Pope. But the Council did some other things 
which were less to its credit. The religious controversies at 
the lime, and the abuses of the Papal domirsion, had led every- 
where to much thought on religious matters and to the 
putting forth of many new doctrines. In England John 
iVvchffe, a doctor of Oxford, had written against many 
things in the received belief and practice of the times, espe- 
cially against the Begging Friars, that is the Frandscaits 
and Dominicans, who professed to live upon alms. He 
made many followers, and his opinions spread, especially 
in Bohemia. Two of the chief Bohemian preachers, John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague, were brought before the 
Council and were burned, to the great shame of King Sieg- 
mund, who had plighted his word for the safety of Huss. 
The followers of Huss in Bohemia now rebelled, and a 
fearful civil war followed. In 1431 there was another 
Council held at Basel, which professed to depose Pope Euge- 
nius the Fourth, and which tasted on from 143 1 to 14.39. 
This Council, had its decrees taken effect, would have gre£.tly 
lessened the powers of the Popes and increased those of Ihe 
Bishops and the national Churches, bringing things in short 
more to the state in which they were in early times. But rhe 
Council of Basel gradually fell into discredit, and it died t ut 
The Popes never liked these Councils which were held in 
places north of the Alps, like Basel and Constanz, and me *n- 
while Pope Eugenius held a Council of his own in Italy, tirst 
at Ferrara and then at Florence, where in 1439 anotJier 
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nominal reconf^iliation with the Eastern Church was made. 
This was because the Eastern Empire was just then at its 
last gasp, and was glad to get help from the West on any 
terms. For the rest of th^s century the Popes must be looked 
on as Utile more than Italian princes, and we wil! speak of 
them again as such. 

5. The Revival of Learning in Ilaly.^Diiring all this 
time we inay look on Ihily as being in some sort the central 
nation of Europe. It had indeed no kind of political power 
over other nations, for the power of the Emperors was gone, 
and this time, when the Popes were so much away in Caul, 
was just the time when they were less Italian, and had less 
power, than at any time before or after. And Italy, cut up as 
it was into many principalities and commonwealths, was in 
no state to bear rule over other nations. Still it might be 
called the centre of Europe, as being the country which had 
more to do with the rest of the world than any other one 
country. It was the country to which others looked up as 
being at the head in arts, learning, and commerce, and it was 
the country too where, just as in old Greece, there was the 
greatest political life among the many small states ; though of 
course, as in old Greece also, this was bought at the cost of 
constant wars between the different cities, and of maiiy dis- 
turbances at home. The two nations which had been the 
most civilized in Europe, the Greeks in the East and the 
Saracens in the West, were now falling before the Turks 
and the Spanish Christians. The Italians in some sort 
took their place. Ever since the twelfth century there had 
been a great movement of jnen's minds in the way of learn- 
ing, and this turned more and more towards the study of the 
ancient Latin writers, and after a while the Greek also. And 
studies of this kind also had an important political effect. 
Thus men i,n the twelfth century began to study the old 
Soman Law and this study disposed them much in fiivoul 
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learned men and writers than elsewhere, that it was for a 
long while of the most importance. Gunpowder too, an 
invention as important in war as printing was in peace, 
gradually came into use in the foutteenih and fifteenth cen- 
turies. It quite changed the manner of warfare ; the old 
slylc of arniour and the old style of fortification, both o( 
which had in Italy been carried to such perfection that men 
couid not be wounded and castles could not be taken by 
any arms then known, now became of little use, and a new 
order of things in warfare began. 

6. The Commonwealths of Italy. — Meanwhile the political 
state of Italy greatly changed. The separate cities, which 
had in the twelfth century been Independent commonwealths, 
were gradually grouped together into la^^er states. Some- 
times the lord or tyrant of one city got possession of several 
cities, so as to form a large continuous dominion. In such 
cases a ruler generally tried to give some show of lawful- 
ness to his power by getting the Pope or the Emperoi- to 
invest him with his dominions as s.fief, and to give him the 
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title of Duke or Marquess as an hereditary prince. Thus, 
in the course of the thiiteenlh century, the chief power at 
Milan gradually came into the hands of the family of the 
Viscciiti. Then, in 139S, Gian Gahaszo Visconti, who was 
Lordoi Milan and held Pavia and other cities of Lombardy, 
bought a charter from King Wenceslaus making him Duke 
0/ Milan. The Dukes of Milan, through the wealth and 
industry of the cities over which they ruled, became fat 
richer and more powerful than many princes who had 
much wider dominions, btit, now that their dominions were 
made hereditary, they we're laiiJ open to the usual disputes 
and wars as to the right of succession to the crown. When 
Filippo Maria, the last of the Visconti, died in 1447, the 
Milanese tried to set their ancient commonwealth up again. 
But they were obliged to admit Francesco Sforsa, the son- 
in-law of the late Duke, as his successor. He was one of a 
class of men, of whom there were then many in Italy, mer- 
cenary generals who went about with bands of soldiers, hiring 
themselves out to fight for any prince or commonwealth that 
would pay Ihem, and by whose help most of the princes and 
commonwealths of Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies waged their wars. Thus there was a new dynasty at 
Milan, that of the Sforza. Meanwhile, as some of the cities 
of Northern Italy thus fell under the poiver of the Dukes 
of Milan, so others came under the power of the com- 
monwealth of Venice. For it was in Italy at this time 
just as it was long before In old Greece ; one city bore rule 
ever another Venice, as we have seen, had gained the 
firit position m the world as a maritime power, holding 
j-'rge possessions m the East But in the fifteenth century 
she was tempted to become a land power also, and she 
ohtiined a krge dommion over the cities in the north- 
east of Italv The goiernracut of Venice had by this time 
grown mto a narrow oligarchy. The chief power was 
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n h h d f 1 bl f lies, quite shutting out the 

p pi d I ■) 1 ' power to the Doge. But, 

h gl \ 1 h , yet it was a prudent and 

d 1 g hy 1 h er failed to supply wise 

m d b nm d rs by sea. For the fleets 

i\ 1 y m d by her own citizens or sub- 

jects, though by land mercenary troops were commonly used. 
Genoa also rem ned a republ c and kept up a great deal ot 
her old nantm power At one tne n 1379, she seemed 
ilmost on the po nt of conqu r ng \ en ce. But at Genoa, 
unlike Ven ce there vere const nt n emal revolutions, and 
the citj had several t mes to subm t to the Uukes of Milan 
and the K. ng of Fran e The other great maritime com- 
monwealth, Pisa, lost nearly all her power after a sea-fight 
with the Genoese in 1284, and at last in 1406 Pisa beeame 
subject to Florence. This last commonwealth, which had 
not been prominent in the twelfth century, gradually became, 
in the course of the thirteenth century, one of the chief states 
of Italy. As Venice was the greatest eitample in later times 
of an aristocratic commonwealth, so Florence was the greatest 
example of a democracy. In this way the two in some sort 
answer to Sparta and Athens in the old Greek times, and 
ivhen we come to the special History of Italy, it will be well 
to compare the points of likeness and unlikcness between 
these two great democratic commonwealths. At Florence 
the old nobles were quite put down in 1293, but in the course 
of the fifteenth century a kind of new nobility gradually 
arose ; and one family in particular, that of the Medici, 
gradually rose to have the chief power in the state, though 
without disturbing the forms of the commonwealth, or 
t.iking any particular title to themselves. Such were 
Cosino d£ Medici, called the Father of his Country, and 
his grandson Lorenzo. Their power was of a different kmd 
from that of the lords or tyrants, either in old Greece of 
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in other cities of Italy. Nor was it such a power as that of 
Periklcs at Athens, as it passed on from fatlior to son. It 
was more like the power of Augustus and the other Roman 
Emperors who respected the forms of the commonwealth. 
On the whole, Florence, though the greatest and most famous 
democratic state in later times, was by no means so pure and 
regular a democracy as Athens was. Still there was no pait 
of Europe where there was so much life, political, intel- 
lectual, and commercial. Dante, the greatest of all Italian 
poets, was bom at Florence in 1265, and died in banishment 
in 1321. Many other of the chief artists and men of letters 
alio bdonged to Florence ; the commerce of the city was 
famous, and its bankers lent money to Kings in England 
and elsewhere. And in the time of the Medici there was no 
no city in Italy where greater encouragement was given to 
the men who were engaged in reviving the old Greek and 
Roman learning. Vet, though mere learning flourished, 
native genius died out with freedom, and in the later days 
of Florence there were no men like Danie. 

7. Rome and the Popes. — Rome meanwhile, forsaken as the 
city was for so long both by the Emperors and by the Popes, 
quite lost its old place in Italy, and did not begin to win it 
back again till the affairs of the Popes became more settled 
after the Council of Constanz. The Romans never forgot the 
old greatness of their city, and, as men's minds were constantly 
falling back on old times, one Cola di Riensi m 1347 set up 
again for a short time what he called the Good State, and ruled 
himself by the title of Tribune. So again, after the Popes 
came back to Rome, (here were one or two conspiracies to set 
up the old commonwealth ; but from the Council of Constanz 
onwards we may look on the Popes as undoubted temporal 
princes of Rome. They were gradually able to bring under 
their power all that part of Italy, stretc'-ing from one sea to 
the other, over which they professed to have rights by the 
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grants of various Kings and Emperors. The later Popes of 
the fifteenth century must be looked on as little more 
than Italian princes, and many of them were among the 
very worst of the. Italian princes. Some of them, like 
Nicolas {he Fifth, did some good in the way of encouraging 
learning; and Pius the Second, who reigned from 145S to 
1464, and who is famous as a writer by his former name 
of ^Sneas Silviiis, tried, like Gregory the Tenth, to get the 
Christian princes to join in a Crusade for the deliverance 
of the East. But Sixlus the Fifth and Innocent the Eighth 
were among the worst of the Popes, thinking of nothing 
except increasing their temporal power and advancing their 
own families. 

3. The Two Sicilies. — The Tvio Sicilies meanivhilc re- 
mained divided. The Kingdom of Sicily on the mainland, 
often called the Kingdom of Naples, was in extent the greatest 
slate in Italy, and some of its Kings, especially Robert, who 
gn d f m Q 343 pi J d an important part in Italian 
T rs. Bu h h n h greater was the life of the 
p e h n n under a free government, 

in h I 1 g k T(jora lagged behind the rest 

f I I d h e pi ical power, it was not more 

Inn 1 I h he p pallties and commonwealths 
f N rth m 1 1 h h w not above half its size. This 
K gd ro f b ly h orn in pieces by civil wars 

f d p d sions to the Crown. Two 

b d O J IF f 343 to 13S2) and Jane the 

.Second (1419 to 1433), caused much confusion by their 
different marriages and adoptions of successors. During 
the greater part of tlie fifteenth century the crown was 
disputed between a branch of the House of Aragcn, who 
for the most part kept possession, and the Dukes of Anjou, 
a branch of the royal House of France, who ever and anon 
tried to make their own claims good. At last the claims of 
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the Angevin princes pissed to the Kings of France them- 
selves, and then mai j mportant events followed. Mean- 
while in the Islaiii of Sn.tly the other branch of the house 
of Aragon went on reign nj. The first King Frederick, who 
established the independence of the island, ruled bravely 
and wisely, but after him the sland kingdom became of 
no account at all At last bicily became united to the Kin^ 
dom of Aragon p g 
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1346 nnd A\. Poitiers in 1356. Edward, as was natural, was an 
nlly of the Emperor Lewis and of the Flemish cities, which 
were now beginning to rise to great importance, though they 
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never won the same complete independence a; those of Italy. 
As France had the feudal superiority over Flanders, the Flem- 
ings were better pleased when King Edward took the title of 
King of France, so that they might seem to be fighting for 
and not against their overlord. As King Edward was an ally 
of the Emperor Lewis, it came about that King yohn of 
Behsjnia took the French side, so that lie and his son 
Charles, who had just been chosen King of the Romans, 
were both at Crccy, ard King John was killed there. At 
Poitiers another King yohn, the French King himself, w^s 
token prisoner, and, as David King of Scots, the son of 
Robert Brace, was taken prisoner in 1346, there were two 
captive Kings in England at once. This first part of the war 
with France was ended by the Pence of Bretigny in 1360, by 
which Edward gave up his claim to the Crown of France, but 
he kept his possessions in Aguilaiiu, together with Calais and 
some other small districts, and that no longer as a vassal of 
the French King, but as an independent sovereign. Edward 
then granted his dominions in the south to his son Edmard, 
caDed the Black Prince, who ruled at Bourdeaux as Prince of 
Aquitaine. Before long the Peace of Bretigny was broken by 
the French King Charles the Fifth, and, before the end of 
the reign of Edward the Third, the English had lost nearly 
all their possessions in Aquitaine except the cities of Bour- 
deaux and Bayonne. The cities commonly stuck to the 
English rule, under which they were less meddled with, 
while the nobles were mostly for an union with France. 
After the peace was broken. King Edward again took up his 
title of King of France, which was borne by all the Kings 
of England down to the year 1800. There now came a 
time which was neither war nor peace. Many truces were 
made, and now and then there was some little fighting, 
hut it was not until the reign of Henry the Fifth in Eng- 
land that (he war began again on a great scale. He took 
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advantage of the dissensions by which France was torn 
in pieces during the reign of the weak, or rather mad, King 
Charles the Sixth. He won the Battle of Agincourt in 1415, 
took Rouen in 1419, and in 1420 concluded the Treaty ej 
Troyes, by which Henry was to succeed to the Crown of 
France on the death of Charles, and the Crowns of England 
and France were to be ever after united. Both Charles and 
Henry died in 1422, but a large part of France refused to 
acknowledge the treaty, so, after their deaths, the war went on 
between Charles the Seventh, who reigned at Boutges, and 
John Duke of Bedford, who was Regent of France for his 
nephew Henry the Sixth, who was crowned King at Paris in 
J431. Now comes the great story of the waking up of France 
under the famous Maid of Orleans, Joan of Arc. She came 
from the borders of Lorraine, but she was called the Maid of 
Orleans because she relieved that city when it was besieged by 
the English. By her means Charles the Seventh was crewned 
at Rheinis in 1429, thus getting the start of his English rival. 
The war now went on for a long time, and it was for the most 
part badly managed on the English side after the death of 
the D k f P df d Tl E r h d 11 d ■ 

1453, B B 

except H 

was n K E 

el&im p 

fessed to make attempts to recover it But, though there were 
for a long time many wars between England and France and 
long enmity between the two nations, the notion of conquer- 
ing France was never again seriously taken up after the 
time of Henry the Sixth. 

II. The Growth of France. — The long wars of the Eng- 
lish were a great check to the gtowtli of the kingdom of 
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France, yet it was growing all this time, both by uniting the 
territories of the great vassals to the Crown and by an- 
nexations at the expense of its neighbours. These were ot 
course mainly made at the expense of the Empire ; but, 
as Aquitaine had become an independent state by the Treaty 
of Bretigny, its conquest also may be looked on rather as a 
foreign conquest than as the union of a great fief to the 
Crown. And during this time the French Kings began the 
process which has gone on ever since, that of joining the 
states which made up the Kingdom of Burgundy one by one 
to the K ngdonn of France Even before this the) had taken 
the ] ttle County of 1 naissm but that had been given up 
to the Popes But now they began in earnest In 1314 
Pkihp t!ic Fair took advantage of the dispites bclHccn 
the c tiiens of the Impernl city of L} ns ind the 1: Arch 
bishops to annex the c ty (o his own dommioi s. In 1349 
in the thick of the English wars the last of the princes 
of Vxenne on the Rtone who from their arms Lore the title 
of Daiiphtn or D iphtn sold his dominions to Chxilcs the 
eldest son of K. ng John of France and from this t me it 
became the rule that the eldest son of the King of France bore 
the title of Daiiphiit. The County of Province also, though 
not part of the Kingdom of France, was, from the time ot 
Charles of Anjou onwards, held by French princes. And so 
it came about that, somewhat after our present time, in 1481, 
Le^is the Eleventh, the son of Charles the Seventh, was able 
to add Provence also to France. The- French Kings also 
more than once got hold of the County of Burgundy lytFraflche 
Comte, of which Dole is the capital. But this they were not 
able permanently to keep till long afterwards. Still, before 
the end of the fifteenth century, the acquisition of Proveiice, 
Lyons, and the Dauphiny of Vunne had given the French 
Kings a good half of the Burgundian kingdom. The only 
princes of any great power left in that part of th2 world 
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were the Counts, afterwards Dukes, of Savoy, who ruled on 
both sides of the Lake of Geneva, and who had also pos- 
sessions in the north-west corner of Italy. In other pans ot 
the Empire also, even where the French Kings did not make 
conquests, they were winning influence. To the north of 
their own dominions they often had wars with the stout 
people of the Flemish cities, over whom they sometimes won 
victories, by whom they were sometimes defeated. The battle 
of Courtray in the time of Philip the Fair is famous as the 
first great victory north of the Alps won by townsmen over 
nobles. On the whole, notwithstanding the long wars with 
England, the kingdom of France had greatly grown in power 
and in extent in the times between the middle of the thir- 
teenth century and the middle of the fifteenth, 

12. Beginning of the Swiss League. — While the three 
kingdoms which belonged to the Empire were thus getting 
weaker and more divided, and while (he kingdom of France 
to the west of ihem was growing stronger and stronger, two 
new powers gradually arose in what we may call the border- 
land of all these kingdoms. One of these lasted but a short 
time, but the other has lived on to our own day. These are 
th.^ Duchy of Burgundy 3xAt\\& League of the Swiss Cantons. 
This last began among three small mountain districts on 
the borders of Germany, Btu-gundy, and Italy, called Uri, 
Sckwya, and Unterwahien. They were German-speaking 
members of the Empire, and there was nothing to distinguish 
them from other German- speaking members of the Empire, 
except they had kept far more than usual of the freedom of 
the old times. Like many other districts and cities of tbe 
Empire, they Joined together in a league for mutual de- 
fence. This they had doubtless done from earlier times, 
but the first written document of their union belongs to 
the year isgi. The Counts of Habsburg, who had now 
become Dukes of Austria, and who had estates within the 
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three lands themselves, were now very dangerous neiEhbours, 
and they had to .keep close together in order to guard their 
freedom. This they made safe by the battle of Morgarten, 
won over Duke Leopold of Austria in 1315. Presently 
several of the neighbouring cities, Lusern, Ziirich, and Bern, 
joined their alliance, as also did the smaller towns of Zug 
and Giants; so that In the course of the fourteenth century 
they formed a league of eight states. Its name was the Ola 
League of High Germany, and its members were called the 
Eidgeriossen or Confederates ; but the name of the Canton ot 
Schviyx gradually spread over the whole League, and they 
came to be commonly called Swiss and their country Switssr- 
land. But it is only in quite late times that those names 
have come into formal use. Such a League was of course 
much dreaded by the neighbouring nobles, but it was for a 
long time favoured by the Emperors. The three lands had 
been specially loyal to the Swabian Emperors, and they were 
no less favoured by Henry the Seventh and Lewis of Bavaria. 
Charles the Fourth was their enemy, but they were again 
favoured by his son Siegmund. But the Dukes of Austria were 

h * n t t m* andth fore, when the Empirepassed 
A n H h C nfederatcs had to be on their 

guard g n h p w w h had hitherto been friendly. 
B hyddn hwffhir allegiance to the Empire, 
a d dur g al h n which we speak, the Confede- 

a m ed p G rm n body, although some parts 

rr ry m d B n the most powerful member 

h L a^Ti w h n h bounds of the Kingdom of 

B gu d Th C d had to wage several wars for 

h d hei d m when in 1386 they won the 

battle of Sempaek over another T)u\iS Leopold fff Austria znda 
great confederacy of the nobles, and when in I444they were at- 
tacked by the Dauphin Lewis, afterwards Lewis the Eleventh. 
They had also some disputes and even civil wars among 
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German Leagues, which circumstances allowed to become 
more independent than the others, and, as it turned out, to 
survive them. We must now speak of the other power which 
was growing up meanwhile Jn the border-lands, and with 
which the Confederates presently had a great deal to do. 

13. The Dukes of Burgundy. — It must be always borne 
iu mind that the name Burgundy has several meanings. 
Thus, besides the Kingdom of Burgundy, which, in the times 
of which we are now speaking, quite fell to pieces and was 
almost forgotten, there was the Duchy of Burgundy, which 
was a fief of the Crown of France, and the County of Bur- 
^ndy, which was part of the Kingdom, and therefore a fief 
of the Empire. A power now began to arise, which took in 
more than one of these Burgundies, and which seemed not 
unlikely to bring bad. the old timea ttheti there was AMiddU 
Kingdom of Burgundy or of Lathaitngta lying between 
Germany, Italy, and trance This came about m this way 
The French Duchy of Burgundy ftll in to the Crown ii\ 
1361, and Phibp the son of King John of Frani.e became 
the first of a new line of Dukes, that of Valois He 
married Margaict the heiress of Flanders, and thus united 
two of the greatest hefs of the Crown of 1 ranee Of these 
Flanders, where the great cities were always quarreil ng with 
the Counts, was almost an independent state After Phihp 
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there reigned three Duk h J F 
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border power gave them great advantages, and their pos- 
session of the great cities of the Low Countries, turbulent 
as their citizens often were, made them the richest princes in 
Europe. Duke yohn the Fearless was murdered by the 
Dauphin Charles, afterwards Charles the Seventh, and this 
threw his son Duke Philip into the arms of the English. 
Philip supported the English in France for 3. long time, 
and, after he forsook their side at the Treaty of Arras 
in 1435, t^^ English power in France fell away very fast. 
Duke Philip reigned very prudently, and increased the power 
of his Duchy in every way. But under his son, Charles the 
Bold, his great power fell to pieces. There was a constant 
rivalry between him and Lewis the Eleventh. He also 
kept the world in general in alarm by endlessly planning 
one scheme after another, and by annexing such of the 
territories of his neighbours as he could get hold of One 
great object of his was to annex the Ducky of Lorraine, that 
is the southern part of the old Lotharingia, the capital of 
which is Nancy. This would have joined his dominions 
in the Netherlands with the Duchy and County of Bur- 
gundy. But he also dreamed of getting Provence, and of 
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making himself King of all the hndb which hid ever f rmtd 
part of any of the old Burgundian and Lotharmgian Kin^ 
doms. In this wj.y he got mto disputes with the cities on 
the Rhine, with Duke Siegmund of Austria, and lastly with 
the Confederates, the King of France of course taking care 
lo stir up all his enemies against him A ivir now followed 
between Duke Charks and the Lunfederatcs which was 
carried on in the dommioas of the Uuke of bavoy north of 
the Lake of Genevi Lharks, was oieithro«n in two %,ttaX 
battles at Gransoa and Ifurfcii or Moral m 1476 At last 
he was defeated and killed in 1477 in a third battle at Nancy, 
whither the Confederates had gone to help Renl Duke of 
Lorrameto win back his Duchy from Charles. This war had 
two great results. Thegreat power of the Dukes of Burgundy 
was broken up. Charles' daughter Mary kept his dominions 
in the Law Countries and (after a while) the County of Bur- 
gundy. But the Ducky of Burgundy was joined to the Crown 
of France, and the scheme of a great power lying between 
Germany anil France came to an end. On the other hand, 
the great victories of the Confederates raised their reputation 
to the highest pitch. They now began to take a part in 
general European affairs, and to count as a distinct power. 
They also now began to win dominions in the Romance- 
speaking lands to the west and south of them. But their suc- 
cesses did much to corrupt them ; the Swiss, as they now 
began to be called, were such good soldiers that all the 
princes of Europe, especially the Kings of France, were glad 
to have them in their armies, and thus began the practice of 
serving for hire, which was the disgrace of the Swiss League 
till quite lately. 

14. The Eastern Empire. Rise of the Ottomans.— While 
the Western Empire was quite changing its character, sinking 
into a German Kingdom or rather into a Confederation of 
Gennan States, the Eastern Empire, which had now become 
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practically Greek, came to an end altogether. After the 
Greeks had won back Constantinople from the L:itins in 
J260, their Empire, under the last dynasty of the Palaio- 
logoi, was but a shadow of the old Empire. Yet, as had 
so often happened before, there was for a while a time of 
revival, and the Emperors of Constantinople, Emperors of 
the Romans as they still called themselves, were able to join 
on to their dominions many of the little states, both Greek 
and Frank, which had spning up at the time of the Latin 
Conquest. During these last days of the Eastern Empire 
there was more intercourse than before between the Greeks 
and the Western natiotis, especially the Venetians and 
Genoese. And, whenever the Greeks were in any trouble, 
their Em.perors always made a show of putting an end to 
the division between the Eastern and Western Churches. 
But schemes of this sort never really took root, as the Greeks 
were fully determined never to admit the authority of the 
Pope. These applications for Western help were commonly 
made when the Eastern Emperors were hard pressed by an 
enemy which seemed likely to swallow up, not o^ily the 
Eastern Empire but all Christendom. These were the Otto- 
man Turks, so called from their early leader OlhinaH. They 
arose in the middle of the thirteenth century, being first 
heard of about 1240. This branch of the Turks produced a 
succession of greater rulers than any other Eastern dynasty, 
and their power has lasted till our own time. They gradually 
swallowed up the provinces of the Empire in Asia, and most 
of the other powers, Christiin and Mahometan, in those 
parts, and Turkish pirates began to ravage the coasts of 
Europe, About 1343 they got a firmer footing in Europe 
during some of the dissens ons within the Empire, and they 
were never again druen out In 1361 their Sultan jl/onni 
or Amurath took Hadrtxnople which became the Otto- 
man capital What remained of the Eastern Empire was 
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now altogether hemmed in ; all was lost, except Constanti- 
nople itself and a small territory round it, and some outlying 
possessions, chiefly in Peloponnf sos. Meanwhile the Turks 
were spreading themselves to the north, and were over- 
coming the Slavonic lands which had learned their Chris- 
tianity from tlie Eastern Empire, Servia, Bulgaria, and 
other states in th parts This brought them into contact 
with Hungm a d th Id wars of which we shall speak 
presently. Th f he Turks were largely owing 

to their takin b f h Idren from their Christian sub- 

jects, the str g d b a St of whom were brought up 

as soldiers, a d f m da ll-disciplined body of infantry 
which overcam all n m These were called Janhsm-iei 

or Netii Soldiers. During the reign of Bajaset, sumamed 
the Thaaderboll, who reigned from 1389 to 1402, things 
seemed as if the Eastern Empire and all the Christian states 
of South-eastern Europe were about to be destroyed at once. 
But they gained a respite in a strange way from the appear- 
ance of a new Mahometan power in Asia, 

15, Rise of Timour, — The great jJ/c^n/^OT^iVe which had 
been founded by Jenghiz had long ago fallen to pieces ; but 
dynasties rising out of it reigned for a long time in Persia, 
and for a still longer time held Russia in bondage. In the 
latter half of the fourteenth century a prince called Timonr 
arose in Central Asia, whose descendants are commonly 
spoken of as the Moguls, but who seems in truth to have 
been Turkish rather than Mongolian. He was a Mahometan 
of the Shiah sect, those who hold the divine right of AH 
the son-in-law of Mahomet, and who look, not only on all 
the Ommiad and AbbassLde Caliphs, but on the three first 
Caliphs, Abou Bekr, Omar, and Othtnan,zs usurpers. They 
had always existed as a religious sect, but most of the great 
Mahometan nations were Sonniifs or orthodox Mahometans, 
who look on all the first four Caliphs as lawful si 
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Mahomet Timour therefore made religious zeal an excuse 
for attacting the whole world, whether Christians, heathens, 
or such Mahometans as he looked on as heretics. At last he 
came into Western Asia to attack the Ottoman Sultan 
IJajazet, whom in his letters he addressed as the Ciesar 
aj Rome. Bajazet was utterly defeated and taken prisoner 
in the battle of Angara in 1402, and Timour never crossed 
into Europe. He died in 1405, and his great dominion, like 
Other great dominions of the kind, broke In pieces. 

16. The Fall of Constantinople.— The little that was lefi 
of the Eastern Empire got a breathing space through the 
overthrow of Rajazet by Timour. A civil war arose among 
his sons, and the Ottom:in monarchy was not again united 
till 1421 under Sultan Anmrath the Second. He besieged 
Constantinople in 1422, but the Empire stiU dragged on a 
feeble existence till the accession of his son Mahomet Ike 
Second, culled the Conqueror, in 1451. All the Ottoman 
Sultans hitherto had been great warriors, and, according to 
the Eastern standard, wise rulers. Mahomet was perhaps the 
greatest of tliem al'. He presently besieged Constantinople: 
the last Emperor of the East, Constantino Palaiologos, 
made another of those reconciliations with the Western 
Church of which we have already heard, but he gained no 
real help from the West except a few volunteers who came 
chieHy from Venice and Genoa. The great siege of Con- 
stantinople began, one of the first great sieges in which 
cannon, which had been gradually coming into use in war 
for about a hundred years, played a great part. The Emperor 
did all that man could do in such a strait, but at last, on 
May the agth, 1453, Constantinople was taken by storm. 
Constantine died sword in hand, and the Roman Empire of 
the East came to an end. Constantinople now became the 
capital of the Ottoman Empire, and Justinian's great church 
of Saint Sophia, became a Mahometan mosque. , In a few 
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years Mahoniet conquered Peloponngsos and the greater 
part of Greece, and in 1461 he conquered the Greek Empire 
of Trebisond, which thus outlived that of Constantinople. 
He had thus got possession of ni-Trly the whole mainland 
wh Lh had belonged to the Eastern Empire at any time smce 
the first Saracen conquest but the VenetLans sldl kept 
sneral points of the mainland, besides Cicit and Corj 1 
aid some smaller islands Some of the other islands weie 
St 11 kept by Latin princes and Rhides was held by the 
Knights of Saint John Cyprus too remained a Latin k ng 
don, though before long the Venetians gamed that also 
Mihomet went on to plan the im asion of \\ estem Europe, 
and the Turl-s actually took Otranto in Southern Itah but 
the West was delivered by the death of Mahomet m uSi, 
fur his successor Bujaztt l/u 6<.^aiui was not a cunqutrur 
1 kt his father 

17 The Spanish Kingdoms — The two ends of Europe, in 
the Scandmaviaii and the Spanish peninsulas, played a less 
important part in general history during this time than they 
i.\A either before or after. Their history is chiefly confined 
to dealings within their own bounds. In Spain the Saracens 
or Moors were now shut up in the one kingdom of Granada, 
and, though there were often wars between them and their 
neighbours of Castile, yet the Spanish history of this time is 
much more taken up with wars and disputes among the 
several Christian kingdoms. The history of Castile is con- 
nected with that of England, because our Black Prince, 
Edward, Prince of Wales and Aqidtaine, was persuaded in 
1366 to lead an army into Spain to restore King Pedro or 
Peter, surnamed the Cruel, who had been dnicn out b> his 
brother Henry of Trastamara. In this war Edward won his 
third great battle of Nafara or Navarete, and restored Peter, 
who was however before long killed by Hcnrj Ara^on 
again was closely connected with the Two ^utiles The 
Q3 
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island kingdom was united to Aragon in 1409, and Alfonso the 
Fifth, who was King from 1416 to 1458, was, during part of 
that time, in possession of Naples. But, 4S he was succeeded 
in Naples by his natural son Ferdinand am) i.i Aragon by his 
brother John, the two kingvloms were again separated for a 
while, and Naples ivas all the while disputed by the Angevin 
princes. At one time, in 1467, the war wjs carried into 
Spain by John, Duke of Calabria, son of li.iU, Count 0/ Frc- 
vence and Duke nf AnJoii,vih.Q calkdliimsclf AVj/if ^ Sicily. 
This John came to help the Catalans who wtte in revolt 
against John of Aragon. John had also wars with Lends of 
France for the possession of the border County ai JioussiUon, 
which changed hands several times between the two Crowns. 
Portugal meanwhile was doing great things. Under yohn 
llu Great, who reigned from 1385 to 1433, the Portuguese 
began to take revenge for the long possession of Spain by the 
Saracens of Africa by conquests in Africa itself. And at the 
same time, under the Infant or prince Don Henry, they began 
a course of navigation and discovery along the western coast 
of Africa and among the islands of the Atlantic, which 
went on during the whole of the fifteenth century. At last 
tiie great discovery of the Cape of Good Hope in i486 opened 
for Portugal a yet wider dominion in India and other parts 
of the East. In this work of exploring, conquering, and 
colonizing distant parts of the world, other nations soon fol- 
lowed, but it was the Portuguese who first showed the way. 
Meanwhile a great change took place in the Spanish penin- 
sula, which led to great changes in Europe generally. This 
came about through the marriage in 1471 of Isabella Queen 
of Castile with Ftrimana the Infant of Aragon, who soon 
'after succeeded to thf Aragone=e crown. The Ciowns of 
Aragon and Castile ncre ever afterwards; except for a 
very short time, held together In 14-81 the Catholic Kings, 
as Fctdiiiand and IsabtUa iiere called, began a war with 
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Granada, whose King had invaded the Castilian terntory 
In 1492 they took Granada itself and unittd thp Lngdom 
to Castile. Tlie Mahometan ilomin on m Spa n vihith hid 
lasted through so many ages, was now at an end, and the 
recovery of Granada might almost seem to make up m 
Christendom for the loss of Constantmojle at the othtr end 
of Europe. Spain, as the united dominions of Ferdinand 
and Isabella were commonly called snon became the greatest 
power in Europe. 

18. Northern Europe. — In the Scandin-n lan peninsulas, 
the power of Denmark gradually sank in the course of the 
thirteenth century. Towards the end of the fjurttenth in 
1397, the three kingdoms were un ted bj the famous 
Union of Calmar, under Margaret Queen of Noru ay and 
daughter of Waldemar ike Third King of Denmark This 
union, with some interruptions, went on through the hfteenth 
century. In 1448, under Christian the Fust, the House of 
Oldenburg began to reign, which has gone on in Denmark 
till our own time, and which held Norway also within the 
present century. During all this time the Northern kingdoms 
had many wars with the League of the Hmst Toj.as, and 
the shifting relations began between the Kings of Denmark 
and the Duchies of Skswiek and Ifohfc/n which ha^ e gone 
on til! our own days. Sleswick, the land north of the Ejder, 
was the southern part of Denmark, which had become a 
separate Duchy, but which was not a fief of the Empire. lis 
people were partly Danish and partly Low-Dutch. Holstein 
on the other hand, that part of Saxony which lay betiveen 
the Elbe and the Eyder, always was a fief of the Empire, 
and its people were wholly Low-Dutch. 

19. Russia and Poland.— Great changes took place in 
the lands to the east of the BaUic during this period. The 
Lithuanians, the last Aryan people in Europe to accept 
Christianity, were converted towards the end of the four- 
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leenth century. Their Duke Jagsllon married Hedwig 
Queen of Poland in 1386, and was baptized and brought 
about the conversion of his people. He was tlie founder 
of the dynasty of Kings of Poland of the bouse of Jagellon. 
The union of Poland and Lithuania under one sovereign 
formed one of the greatest states in Europe. The dominions 
of the Jagellons stretched far to the east and south, taking 
in a large part of Russia and reaching to the new conquests 
of the Ottoman Turks. And in 1466 Casimir the Fourth 
finally got the better of the Teutonic Knights, annexing 
tiie western part oi Prussia to Poland, and so cutting Prussia 
off from Germany. Russia meanwhile, while cut short by 
the Poles and Lithuanians to the west, was held in bondage 
by the Moguls to the east. But, after Moscow became the 
capital in 1328, Russia began to recover itself somewhat, and 
at last, in 147?, Ivan Vasilovits completely freed the country 
from the Mogul supremacy. Still Russia was altogether 
hemmed in, and it had no means of taking any part in 
European affLiirs for some time to come. 

20. Hungary and the Turks. — Meanwhile //w/lf arc shifted 
about from one dynasty to another. Towards Che end of the 
thirteenth centuiy the Hungarian crown passed by marriage 
into a branch of the Angevin house of Sicily. The greatest 
Kingof this !ine was i£ic/>, who reigned from 1342 101382, and 
who was also King of Poland. He was the father of Hedwig 
who married Jagellon. Her sister Mary married Siegmund, 
who was afterwards Emperor, and who also became King ot 
Hungary. In his time the Turks became dangerous to Hun- 
gary, and both Hungary and Poland soon became special bul- 
warks of Christendom by land, as the commonwealth of Venice 
was by sea. In 1396 King Siegmund and a large body of 
Western allies were overthrown by Sultan Bajazet at Niko- 
potis. In the next, century a famous captfun, John Huniades, 
Waiwodc or prince of Transsilvania, greatly distinguished 
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himself against the Turks ; but in 1444 iVlaiiislaus the son 0/ 
Jayellon, who was King both of Hung^ary and Poland, after 
driving back Sultan Amurath for a wiille, was defeated and 
slain by him at Varna. After this John Huniades was regent, 
and in 1456 he drove back Sultan Mahomet from Belgrade. 
His son Matthias Con'inus was King from 1458 to i4yo- 
He did much to civilize his kingdom, and valiantly kept ofl 
ithe Turks, while on the other side he won great victories over 
the House of Austria, who were striving to get the kingdom 
of Hungary in their own hands. 

21. Language, Science, and Art. — -The progress of learn- 
ing has been already spoken of with regard to Italy, as it was 
there that it had most etfect on the political history of the 
country. But men's minds were at work in other parts of the 
world also. Men were eager after knowledge in many ways. 
Many of the UniveniHes in different countries were now 
of great importance, and in England Colleges began to be 
fijimded in them. History was in most countries still 
written in Latin, In the thirteenth century we had some 
good \vritcrs of history in England, especially Matthew 
Paris, who spoke out boldly agaiast both the Pope and the 
King. But in England the writing of history went down 
a good deal in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
There was, on the other hand, a series of historical writers 
in French from the thirteenth century onwards, and in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth we learn much about the different 
stages of the Hundred Years' War from the French-speaking 
writers Freissart and Monstrelet. In England in the four- 
teenth century English had again quite driven French out ol 
use, except for legal and formal purposes. And we had now 
such poets as Geqffi-ey Chaucer, whose works did much to- 
wards fixing the standard of English language. There were 
many divines and thinkers in various ways, some of whom, 
as we have already seen, began, especially in England 3.n&. in 
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Bohemia, to leach doclrines different from those which were 
commonly received in the Church. And t!ic general stirring 
of men's minds led some into speculations ahout Ihe natural 
c<[uaUty of mankind which led to revolts of the peasants both 
in France and England in the course of the fourteenth 
century. The people called Lollards in England, the 
followers of Wkkliffe, often mixed up the religious and 
the social movement together. But in England villain- 
age was on the whole dying out, while in many other 
countries it was getting harder and harder. In war, up lo 
the invention of gunpowder, the knights and gentlemen who 
fought on horseback slill despised all othei troops, though 
the Scots, the Svriss, the Flemings at Courtray, and the 
English archers at Crecy, all showed what a good infantry 
could do. These centuries also, the thirteenth, fourteenlb, 
and fifteenth, were the ages when architecture reached its 
height in Europe, and when the finest churches and castles 
were built. But it was only towards the end of this period, 
as times grew quieter and law grew stronger, that we find 
many great houses strictly so called, except within the walls 
of the cities. 

22. Summary. — During this time then the Empire of the 
West dwindled into insignificance, and the Empire of the 
Easlvizis destroyed altogether. A great Mahometan power 
was settled in tlie East of Europe, while the last Makometan 
kingdom was overthrown In the West. Spain became a 
great power. In Italy learning revived, but the freedom of 
the cities was in most cases destroyed, and the corruptions of 
the Popedom grew greater and greater. England and France 
waged a long war, in which France was nearly conquered, but 
she gained iti the end, and won a large increase of territory 
both from England and from other powers. The Swiss 
league -mA the Dueliy of Burgundy became important poners, 
but the advance of the latter was cut short. The three 
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SiOttdiitavian kingdoms were united, though not verj- firmly. 
/'(/««(/ became a great power, and Russia laid the founda- 
tii n of her greatness by throwing off the yoke of the Moguls, 
'i he defence of Christendom against the Turlis, though end- 
It ssly talked about by Popes and Emperors, really fell in 
the main on Poland, Hungary, and Venice. 
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THE GREATNESS OF SPAIN. 

CharacliriiHes of mudcm Europe ; formalym of the existing pmeen 
and HOtioMS (H—prvgrcss of arts and iiiveatioru ; falling back of 
po!itu:al freidoni (r) — increase cf ths royal pomcr ; inlroducliaa of 
standing armia {l)-^l Western Europe now Chrislian {2)--cAief 
causes of the Refi>rmatii)n of rdi/pen ; practical aiases ; the power 
oftheFofes: disputes on poinLi of theelogy {2)— different forms 
taken hjt the Reformation in differenl countries ; the Refomtation, 
as a rule, aicefiled iy tie Teutonic natiens and refused ly the Ro- 
mance (3) — no real toleration on either side (3) — nanus given to 
the differenl parties {'i)—gnmth of the fmaer of Spain ; acquisi- 

of Charles the First ^ Spain ; his election as the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth ; the Austrian Kings in Spain (4) — reign of Rhilip the 
Second; annexation of Portagal (5)— «^f«j of Philip the Third 
and Fourth ; wars with Finance and loss of territory ; persecution 
and expulsion of the Mariscos Hi— rivalry of France and Spain 
in Italy (b)— conquest of Naples by Charles the Eighth (6}— fow- 
fuest of Milan by Lewis the Twelfth, and of Naples 6y Ferdi- 
nand {ft— League of Cambray against Venice; the Holy League ; 
restoration of the Mediii at FlorenceXl) — rivalry of Charles ana 
Francis; battle of Marignana ; captivity of Francis at Pavia (8} 
— sack of Rome ; peace between Charles and Francis ; coroncition 
of Charles {%) — dominion of Charles throughout Italy ; subjuga/ion 
of Florence {•))— wars of Venice iviih the Turks; loss of Cyprus ; 
battle of Lepanto (a) — the Popes; their purely worldly policy 
at the beginning of the period {loi—improvement under the later 
Popes ; CsmncU of Trent ; foundation of the yesuits (10) — reign of 
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Maximilian {ll)— the Emperors ajkr CkarUs the Fifth ; Ihe Em- 
pire becomes purely German {ti)^icgHiiiitig 0/ t/ie Ki/fnuatien ia 
Germany ; preathing ef Lather (12) — rel^ous wars and persecit- 
tiews; inaasiou oftfu Turks (12) — grenalk of Franse ; annexation 
o/Britajmy (13)— «^ of Francis the First; Henry of England 
taits £^ogne (l^) — reign of Hetny the Second; seizure of tht 
Three Bishoprkks ; Feaceof Cateau-Cambresis (13)— /Ae Refirma- 
tion in France ; leaching of Cahiia (H)— persecutions and eaiU 
wars in France; reign of Henry the Fourth (14)— jww* af tht 
Netherlands against Spain; William the Silent {t%)—fiirniaHim 
tf tht Republic of tht United Provinces [t6)— growth of the Swiss 
Coit/ideralion ; the Reformation under Zwingli and Farel {fj) — 
conquests of Bern from Savoy ; Sarvy loses in Surgmrdy and gains 
in Italy { 1 '])—ciTnl wars in England ; reign of Henry the Eighth 
iij)— the Reformation in England; Henry thnnes off the Papal 
power; religious changes under Edward(iS) — restoration of the 
Pope's poaier under Mary ; fnal settlement under Elieaielh (18)— 
relations bttuieen England and Scotland ; reign of Mary in Scot- 
landiig) — war between Elimbcth and Philip {li})— union of Eng- 
land and Scotland under yatnes ; civil wars tf England (It^)— 
final s^aration of Denmark and Sweden under Cristavus Vasa 
{20) — the Refortttolion in Denmark and Sweden; advance of 
Sweden under Gustavus Adclphus (20} — greatness of Poland ; 
hamiliation tf the Teutonic Order ; foundation of tht Diir7iy of 
Prussia; its union with Brandenburg (Jl) — disputes about 
inwKM (21) — growth of Russia ; accession of the house of So- 
manaff ; the Polish crown becomes purely ^ecta/e (2i) — beginning 
of the modem kingdom of Persia (22) — reigns of Selim the Inflexi- 
ble and Suleiman tht Lowgrner ; Turkish conquests in HungBry 
{m)— conquest of Cyprus and bailie of Lepanto {22) — disputes in 
Bohemia; the Elector Palatine chosen King; beginning of the 
Thirty years' (Var {a^)— career of GustauKS Adolphus {13)— in- 
terference and oJtiaHce of France {23'f— peace of Westphalia; 
degradaiioa of the Empire.; acquisitions of Sweden and France 
(24) — continued tear between France and Spain ; Peace tf tht 
Pyrenees (24) — European colonies and settlements; different 
hinds of selllements (25) — Portuguese settlements in Africa and 
India (25) — discovery of America [26)— Spanish s 
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a {2-;)—P'>rHi-A, English, and Dutch sdilements in 
a {2i)—pngrei! ef Itaraing, art, and scknci ; uss of thi 
:l languages {fii^\— Summary (30). 



I. Characteristics of Modem Europe. — Wc are now 
gradual])' passing into a new slate of tilings. Nearly all tiie 
nations and powers of Europe wliicli now remain have been 
already formed ; the independent states are fewer and iaiger 
than before, and things are beginning to be in many ways 
mote like what they are now than they have been hitherto. 
The great advance of learning and science in the fifteenth 
century altogether changed the face of the world, and three 
great inventions, printing, gunpowder, and the mariner's 
compass, were now fully in use and gave a wholly new 
character to all matters both of war and peace. The general 
stirring of men's minds, and the spirit of thought and enter- 
prise which began to be abroad, took various forms. It led 
to the great changes of religion which are spoken of as the 
Reformation, and it led to the discovery of new lands beyond 
the sea, and to the establishment of colonies by the chief 
European nations in distant parts of the world. In all 
matters of intellectual progress, and in all the arts of ordinary 
life, the time to which we have now come is a time of won- 
derful advance. But, for a long time after the beginning of 
what we may call modern history, poUtical freedom did not 
go forwai-d, but rather fei) back. It was a time of miicli 
deeper and more far-seeing policy than earlier times, and it 
was a time when governments grew stronger, when laws could 
be more regularly carried out, and when much of (he turbu- 
lence and disorder of earlier times came to an end. Hut it 
was also a time when, in most parts of Europe, Kings con- 
trived to get all power into their own hands ; it was a time of 
wars which Kings waged for their own purposes, and in which 
the nations which they governed had very little interest. To 
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wage these wars they had to keep standing armies, that is, 
ainiies of soldiers who are constantly under arms and who con- 
stantly receive pay. A standing army need not be an army of 
mere mercenaries, li!;e tlio:,e which served in Italy for any 
prince or commonwealth that ■would hire them, StiU it is 
something very different fiom the state of things when a lord 
calls on his vassals, or when a commonwealth calls on its 
citizens, to fight when they are wanted to fight and then to go 
home again. A standing army makes the goyernmcnt which 
employs it far stronger; and it was by means of these standing 
armies that the Kings in most parts of Europe were able to 
overthrow those free institutions of earlier times which many 
countries have only quite lately won back again. But the 
main outward difference between these times and the times 
that went before them is that the old ideas of the Church 
and the Empire now passed away for ever. The Eastern 
Empire was gone ; the Western Empire survived in name only. 
The Emperors were often very powerfulprinces, but it wasnot 
by reason of their being Emperors that they are sa We 
have now to deal very largely, not so much with nations, or 
even with particular states, as with collections of states and 
nations in the hands of particular families. And we now 
come to that great revolution in religion by which the 
Churches of Western Europe have ever since been still 
more widely divided among themselves than in former times 
the whole Western Church was from the Eastern. The 
Eastern Church meanwhile remained for a long time as it 
were hidden, most of the nations which belonged to Jt being 
in bondage to the Turks. It is only in later times that the 
Eastern Church has again become polilically important as 
being the religion of the great Empire of Eusfia. 

2. Causes of the Reformation. — At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century we may say that the whole of Western 
Europe was in communion with the Western Church. 
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And though all men did not think ihke as to the e*act 
authirity of ihs Pope or Fislwp of Rome jtt all looked 
on hun as being at least the head Bishop of the whole 
Chufh There was no nation in the West which iids 
not Chn'ii an The Lithuimins had been concerted, ind 
the Moors in Spam hid been conquered If there were 
an) huilhcns left anjnhere, it would be a few Laps m the 
ej^treme North Nor wiS there anj Clinstxan nation m 
the West which refused submiss on to the See of Rone 
The ildigenses had been put do«n long ago, and thL revolt 
of the followers of yokii IIiiss m Bohemia had, after much 
hard fighting, been put down also There had all along 
been religious discontents among pi ticulir men, and 
both in Englind ind elsenhere manj men hid been 
burned is heret cs Still no whole nati in hid as yet set 
up any new ecclesiastical sjstern for itself But earU m 
the sixteenth century there begin to be 1 much grciter 
stir about religious matters in most parts of \\ u'itcrn 
Europe This was partlj owing to the general stir in 
mens minds caused by the renval of leirning and pirtlj 
to the exceeding wickedness of the Popes of thohe times 
There weie three thmgi it whith men weie speciilly 
offended Fust, there were mini practical abuses m the 
Church which couM have been done aw<iy with wnthout 
either caatmg off the authority of the Pope or making any 
changes in doctrine. Many of these things the Councils 
of the fifteenth century, at Constanz, Basel, and elsewhere, 
honestly tried to mend ; but the Popes always stood in the 
way. The Popes themselves in after days tried to mend 
many things, but not till it was too late. Then the authority 
of the Popes was itself felt to be a great grievance, partly 
because it was often so badly used, but also because, even 
when it was well used, it imcrfered with the rights both 
of civil governors and of national Churches. The truth 
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is that the power of the Bishops of Rome had grown up 
from the same causes as the power aixhc Emperors of Rome, 
that is, because Rome was the head city of the world,- And 
now men were beginning to be discontented with the power 
of the Popes from the same causes which had made the 
power of the Emperors die away, That is to say, Christen- 
dom was spHt up into separate nations and kingdoms, and 
Rome no longer kept its place as the centre of all. But, as thR 
power of the Popes was held to be a matter of religious belief, 
it was not so easy to get rid of it as it was to get rid of the 
power of the Emperors. And besides all this, many men held 
tliat not a few of the doctrines which were believed and 
of the ceremonies which were practised in the Church 
were wrong in themselves, and had no ground in Scrip- 
ture or in the practice of the first Christians. Disputes 
arose about the Mass or sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
about the use of images and the practice of praying to 
saints, about the slate of men after death, about the ne. 
cessity of confessing sins to a priest, about the laws which 
forbade the clergy to marry, and about the practice ol 
saying the Church service in Latin now that Latin was 
nowhere the tongue commonly understood. Some of these 
disputes were about points which the Popes might have 
yielded without giving up their general system, and which 
indeed they have sometimes yielded in distant parts of the 
world. But others were about points of doctrine strictly so 
called, which, those who held them to be true could not give 
up so easily. Thus the early part of the sixteenth century 
was a time, above all others, of religious controversies, and 
these controversies led to the most important events, both 
religious and political. 

3. The Reformation in different Countries.— The end 
of all these disputes was that a large part of Western Europe 
gradually became separated from the communion of the See 
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of Rome. This grjiduai change is commonly called the Re- 
formation. And, as in old times Qiristianity took difftrcnt 
forms in the Latin, the Greek, and the E.isicni provinces oi 
the Empire, so nearly the same thing happened now. Allowing' 
for a good many exceptions, it may lie said that the Teutonic 
nations accepted the new leactting, while the Romanci nations 
clave to tbe See of Rome. And there were great differences 
in tlie way in which the Reformation arose and was carried 
out in different countries. In some countries the change 
arose among the people and was rather forced upon the 
governments, while in others it was chiefly the work of 
Kings and rulers. And change went much further in some 
countries than in otliers. In some countries quite new forms 
of worship and Church government were set up, while in 
others men cast off the authority of the Pope and changed 
what they thought wrong in doctrine and practice, but let 
the general order of the Church go on much as it did before. 
Thus, in our own island, of all the countries which made 
any Reformation at all, England changed the least and 
Scotlana the most. And in Ireland the great mass of the 
people have always withstood all change, partly no doubt 
because their English rulers tried to force it upon them. 
And, though the stirring of men's minds, and the habit of 
thinking for themselves which led to the Reformatior., did 
in the end lead men in most couiitries to see that they 
ought not to persecute each other for differences in religion, 
yet they did not find this out for a long time. For a long 
time men on both sides held it to he a crime to allow any 
kind of worship except that which they themselves thought 
right. Thus the Reformation gave rise to civil wars 
wherever the two parties were nearly equally balanced, 
and to persecutions wherever one side was much stronger 
than the otiicr. Ibose who clave to the old teaching thought 
It their duty ta hinder the spread of the new, and those 
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who adopted the new teaching thought it their duty to 
hinder the practice of the old. )t was oniy in a few cases, 
where neither side was strong enough to do much mischief 
to the other, that the old and the new worship went on for 
any time side by side. Those who accepted the Reforma- 
tion were commonly called Protestant or Reformed, two 
names which at first had different meanings, but which are 
now commonly used without much distinction. Those who 
clave to the Popes called themselves Catholics, as claiming 
to be the whole and only true Church, The other side called 
them in contempt Papists and Romanists. Perhaps it is 
safest to use the name Roman Catholics,^ name which is not 
very consistent with itself, but which a-ioids disputes either 
way, and which in England is the name known to the law. 

4. Growth of the power of Spain in Europe. Charles the 
Fifih.^From the latter part of the fifteenth century onwards 
the power of Spain grew fast, and during the greater part ol 
the sixteenth century we may fairly caJl it the greatest power 
in Europe. The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella had 
united Aragon and Casttle; they had conquered Granada, and, 
after Isabella's death in 1504, Ferdinand, in 15(2, conquered 
nearly all the Kingdom of Navarre, that Is all south of the 
I'yrunees. The whole peninsula, except Portugal, was thus 
joined together. Ferdinand also held Sardinia and the 
island of Sicily, and in 1501, by wars whi 1 we mu peak 
of presently, he also got possession of the on n I k n 
dom of Naples. Isabella was succeeded m C 1 by h 
daughter Joanna, who had married Philip of A H 

the son of Mary of Burgundy, the daught f Ch 1 he 
Bold, and of Maximilian the son of the Emp t d k, 
who was chosen King of the Romans in his fathers lifetime. 
Each chain in this pedigree ought to be remembered, because 
each marriage brought with it some fresh dominion, and so 
helped to build up the great fabric of the Spanish power. 
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Mary, after her father's death, kept the Low Countries and tlie 
County of Burgundy, while Lewis of France seized the Duchy, 
Her son Philip was thus sovereign of the Low Countries. 
By his marriage with Joanna came the strange union of those 
distant provinces with the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. 
Thus Charles, the son of Philip and Joanna, succeeded to all 
the possessions of the Houses of Castile, Aragon, and Bur- 
gundy In 1516 he succeeded one grandfather Ferdinand in 
his Spin sh dominions, and in 1519, on the death of his other 
gnndfather Maximilian, he was elected to the Empire. In 
Spain he was Charles tl Frl but as he vas the fifh 
Emperor of the name he s alwavs spoken of n h sto v 
as Chziles the Fifth. Thus the En pe or is j, n tl e 
greatest prince in Europe b th s v s not bee use 1 e j.s 
Emperor but because of h s do on Spa a d th 

Netherlands Charles o Id hardly be sa i to belon^ to nj 
nation in pirticular, b t he ca e n d e n le 1 ne of the 
House of Austria, and the Kings of Spain of his dynasty 
are called the Austrian Kings. He also obtained possession 
of the County of Burgundy and of the Duchy of Milan, and 
all these dominions he gave up to his son Philip in 155;. 

5- Successors of Charles the Fifth.— After Charles the 
Fifth came three Kings of Spain called Philip. Philip the 
Second reigned from 1556 to 1598. He was a most bigoted 

,Catholic, yet almost the first act of his reign was a war 
with the Pope Paul the Fourth in his character as a temporal 

.prince. In Philip's time began the war in the Netherlands 
by which the northern provinces threw off the Spanish 
yoke, of whieh we shall speak more presently, it was he 
also who sent the famous Armada against England in 
1588, and he also iRterfcred largely in the affairs of France. 
On the other hand, in 1571 his fleet, in alliance with that 
of the Commonwealth of Venice, won the sea-fight of 
Lepanto — the ancient Naupablos in the Corinthian Gulf — 
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over the Turks. This was the first great check which their 
power met with. In 1 580 he got possession of the Kingdom of 
Portugal, so that the whole Spanish peninsula was for a while 
joined together under one ruler. As long as Philip lived, Spain 
outwardly kept its place as the leading power of Europe ; but 
under the two following Kin^s, Philip tlu Tkirdj-wha reigned 
fiom ijgS to le-T and Philip the Fourth from i6''i to 1665 
the Spanish pow g Ijd edThw nthAA 
lands went on II th nd p nd f h e n n h n 

provinces was k 1 dg d nd 39 h /" gu 

threw off the Sp hjk nd phdjn y I B 

gansa, which ha ■m d P 1 II w In 

the reign of Ph I p li F rth h Has 1 g- h 

France, which was ended m 1659 by giving up Sousstlltm 
and part of Artois to France. The Spanish dominions were 
thus lessened in various places, though Spain still kept her 
distant possessions of the Two Sicilies, Milan, the County of 
Burgundy, and thq Southern Netherlands, In its internal 
government, Spain was during, all this time, the most despotic 
and intolerant country in Europe. The old liberties of Castile 
were overthrown by Charles the Fifth, and those of Aragen 
by Philip the Second. Nowhere were Jews and heretics of 
all kinds more cruelly persecuted, so that. in Spain the Refor- 
mation made no progress. The Moors too, who at the con- 
quest of Granada had been promised the free esercise of their 
religion, were shamefully oppressed. A revolt under Philip 
the Second was put down with great cruelty, and at last, under 
Philip the Third, the remnant of them, called Moriseos, was 
driven out of the country. This was 3 great loss to Spain, 
as the Moors were a sharp-witted and hard-working people, 
and the provinces where they lived were the most flourishing 
parts of the peninsula. 

6. French Invasion of Italy.— During the first half of the 
sixteenth century, no part of Eiirofc is brought more con- 
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stantly before our notice than Italy. But this is not now a 
sign of the greatness of Italy, but of its decay. Italy had 
now become the battle-field on which most of the princes of 
Europe fought out their quarrels. During all this time there 
was a long rivalry between France and Spain, which was in 
some sort a continuation of the dispute between the Houses of 
Anjeu and Aragon for the kingdom of Sicily, as that was a 
continuation of the olderdispute between Gudfs and Ghibelins. 
But now that the two sideswere represented by the great king- 
doms of France and Spain, the quarrel was carried out on a 
much greater scale, and, between the two, Italy was torn to 
pieces and utterly trampled under foot. What the Italians 
called the invasion of the Barbarians began in 1494, when 
Ch I 11 Eighth of France took it into his head that he 
h d a ght to the Kingdom of Naples. In two years he 
mar hed 11 through Italy, conquered the kingdom with very 
1 1 1 t ubl and, as soon as his back was turned, lost it 
aga n. G t confusion was caused throughout Italy by 
Ch 1 m h,.and one result of it was that the Florentines 
w e bl get rid of the Medici, and Pisa was able to throw 
off the yoke of Florence, and remained independent till 1 509. 
Presently, when the next King of France, Lewis the Twelfth, 
again set up a claim to the Kingdom of Naples and also to 
the Duchy of Milan, Ferdinand did not scruple to make a 
treaty by which Naples was to be divided between the two 
Kings of France and Aragon. Lewis won the Duchy of 
Milan in 1499, but, before the division of Naples was fully 
carried out, he and Ferdinand quarrelled over their spoil; 
and the end of it was, that in 1504 Ferdinand got posses- 
sion of the whole kingdom, and was thus King of the Two 
Sicilies. In these wars the Spanish infantry won a renown 
which they long kept. 

7. The League of Cambray. — Spain had thus gained a 
footing on the mainland of Italy, and Ferdinand now went 
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own Dukes ol the House of bfui^a. Lewis and Ferdinand 
both died before long, Lewis in 1515, and Ferdinand in 1516. 
8. Wars of Charles and Francis in Italy. — Lewis ^x\AFer- 
dhumd were succeeded by two young Kings whose rivalry 
led to more wars. Lewis was succeeded in France by 
Francis the Firsl, and Feidinaiid, as we have seen, by his 
grandson Charles, Both Charles and Francis sought for the 
Empire on the death of Cliarlcs' other grandfather Maximilian, 
in 1519, when Charles was elected. Thus the rivalry between 
France and Spain was yet further heightened by the personal 
rivalry between the two Kings. Francis had by far the moat 
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compact and united kingdom, but Charles united the power ot 
Spain, the wealth of tlie Netherlands, and the dignity of the 
Empire. But before Charles succeeded, Francis had begun hi? 
reign by another invasion of Italy. He had first to overcome 
an army of Siviss in the battle of Marignang in 1515, and 
he presently won back the Duchy of Milan, Then in 
1521 Pope Leo the Tenth, who was of the House of the 
Medici, joined with the Emperor, and another war began, 
which may be said to have gone on till 1530. The armies 
of the rival princes fought at both ends of Italy, both 
in the Duchy of Milan and in the Kingdom of Naples. 
In 1525 Francis himself was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Pavia, and was only released after consenting to a 
treaty (which he did not keep), by which he yielded many 
things to the Emperor. Amongst other things, those parts 
of the Netherknds which were held in fief of the Crown ot 
France, namely the Counties of Flanders and Arteis, were 
set free from all homage, jttst as the Duchy of Aquitaine 
had been by the Peace of Bretigny. In all these wars the 
princes and commonwealths of Italy, the Popes among them, 
were dealt with as something quite secondary. The Duke oj 
Milan was set up and put down again, as happened to suit 
the Emperor who professed to be his protector; and in 1537, 
when Cleiitcat the Seventh, who was also of the House ol 
the Medici, was Pope, Rome itself was taken and sacked by 
'he Imperial troops, and suffered far more from lliem than 
she had ever suffered in old times from the Goths or even 
from the Vandals, The Florentines took advantage of the 
taking of Rome again to get rid of the Medici. But at last 
in 1529, the Pope, the Emperor, and the King of France 
all carae to terms. Francis betrayed all his allies, while 
Charles stuck by his. In 1530, Charles was crowned King of 
Italy and Emperor, but instead of taking the two crowns, one 
at Milan and the other at Rome, he took both crowns together 
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at Bologiia. All Italy was now completely under his power. 
Charles was more powerful than any Emperor since Chailes 
the Great, and it might have seemed that thc.old days of the 
Empire were come again. But after the time of Charles his 
power in Italy passed, not to the next Emperor, but to his 
son who reigned in Spain, so that it was plain where his real 
strength lay. 

9. The States of Italy.— The end of these wars thus was 
that the power of theEmperor, orratiierof the King of Spain, 
was established throughout Italy. Charles was himself King 
of the Two Sicilies, and, on the death of the last Duke 
of Milan, he granted the Duchy to his son Philip, so that 
the Kings of Spain ruled at both ends of Italy. The 
other states of Italy too were really under Iiis power, 
much as, in the old days of Rome, the kingdoms and 
common we.iltiis of Greece and Asia had been before they 
were actually made into provinces. But there was one 
Italian state which at least did not yield without a struggle. 
This was the commonwealth of .Wi"v«tv, which the Pope and 
the Emperor agreed should be obliged again to take back the 
Medici, but it did not do so till after a long and terrible siege. 
Then princes of the hotise of the Medici began to reign as 
Dukes of Florence, and in 1 557 Duke Cosmo added to his do- 
minions the territory of the commonwealth of Sienna. Some 
time after this he got from the Pope and the Emperor the 
title of Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the memory of the old 
republic was quite wiped out. Of the other commonwealths 
Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, besides the little San Marino, 
still went on. But their governments were aristocratic, 
and the only one of them which played any great part ia 
European affairs was Venice, which was still the bulwark of 
Christendom by sea, as Poland and Hungary were by land. 
But, in the course of the sixteenth century, the Turks won 
from the Venetians many of their possessions both in the 
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islands find on the few points which they held on the main- 
land of Peloponnesos. And, notwithstanding their shaie in 
the great victory of Lepanto, they had in 1570 to give up Iho 
island of Cyprus, ivhich the Turks had conquered, but they 
still kept Crde and Corfu and some of the smaller islands. 

10. The Popes.— The /'o/cj- must, especi.illy in these times, 
be looked at in two lights, as Italian princes and as the heads 
of those of the Western Churches which still clave to them. 
In their temporal character (he Popes werenuich mixed up in 
the wars of Italy, and they had the great advantage of being 
able to call on men to support their political schemes under 
pretence of helping the cause of the Church. IJuring (he 
sixteenth century the Popes greatly extended their temporal 
dominion, joining on to it many principalities and cities, 
which, as they gave out, were held in fief of them ; so that. It 
their holders relielled or if their families became extinct, they 
would fail to the Pope as siijierior lord. In this way the 
Popes came to be, even as temporal princes, the greatest 
power in Italy after the Kings of Spain. At the latter end of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries, the 
corruption of the court of Rome, and the personal wicked- 
ness of the Popes, was at its height Some of them were men 
of most scandalous lives, as was Alexander the Sixth of the 
Spanish family of Borgia, who was Pope when Charles the 
Eighth came into Italy. And even those who were not so 
bad as this were thoroughly worldly men, thinking more of 
increasing their dominions and exalting their own kinsfolk 
than of doing their duty as the chief Bishops of the 
Church. Sudi was Julius the Second, the great fighting 
Pope, and Leo the Tenth and Clement the Seventh, the two 
Popes of the house of Medici. Eetiveen them came Hadrian 
the Sixth, a native of the Netherlands, an honest man 
and anxious to reform practical abuses, but who had no 
kind' of love for Italian ways, or for the revival of ancient 
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learning, of which Leo the Tenth was a great promoter. 
Hadrian however reigned only a very little time, tt was in 
the time of Leo the Tenth that the Reformation began to 
be preached by Martin Luther in Germany, but (he Popes 
for some time took but little heed of what was going on. But 
towards the middle of the century things began to change. 
The Reformation, as a system of doctrine, made but little 
progress in Italy, and it never became the religion of any 
Italian state. But there were many men, even high in the 
Roman Church, who would have glkdiy yielded to the Re- 
formers on some points, and there were still more who, without 
wishing to chiinge any of the received doctrines, were eager to 
reform practical abuses and gel rid of scandals. In this way 
there came to be a marked change between the Popes at the 
beginning of the century and those towards its end. These 
later Popes were often fierce bigots, ready to persecute and 
to approve of crimes done in the cause of the Church ; but 
they were almost always men of good lives in (heir own 
persons, and eager to do what they thought their duty. One 
famous Pope at this time was Sixtm Ike Fifth, who reigned 
from 158; to 1590 ; he was wonderfully active in bringing 
his temporal dominions into good order. In 154; a General 
Council came together at Trent., which went on, with some 
stoppages, till 1563. This Council reformed many practical 
aiiuses, but it fixed the Roman Catholic doctrines and 
practices in a much more rigid shape than they had ever been 
put forth before. Its decrees were not received by the Churches 
which accepted the Reformation, and therefore the holding 
of the Council only made the breach wider and more hopeless. 
During this time too new religious orders were formed for the 
special purpose of advancing the doctrines of the Church and 
converting heretics and heathens. The chief of these was 
the famous Society of Jesus, or Order of the Jesuits, founded 
by the Spaniard Ignatius Loyola. This order was for a long 
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time the chief support of the Papal dominion; and the Jesuits 
won back a lar^e part of Europe to tlie communion of Rome, 
but in most countries, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, 
they contrived to make themselves obnoxious to the civil 
power. 

II. The Emperors. — Frederick the Third was the last 
Emperor who was regularly crowned at Rome. His son 
Maxiniilian, who married Mary of Burgundy, was never 
crowned eitlier at Milan or at Rome, but he took the new 
title of Emperor-elect instead of merely Kinq of the Romans. 
No later Emperor except Charles the Fifth was crowned in 
Italy at all, and Charles, as we hcive seen, was not crowned at 
Rome. Maximilian also took the title, which had never 
before been formally used, of King of Gennajiy, and all the 
Kings after him were called in foi-mal language Kings of 
Germany and Emperors-eleel. And they were commonly 
spoken of as Emperors, which before was never done unless 
tliey had been crowned at Rome, Maximilian was always 
trying to do greater things than he was able to do, but, as 
King of Germany, he certainly did something to restore .the 
royal power, and much more to bring the country into greater 
peace and order. In his time Germany was divided into 
Circles, and a supreme court called the Imperial Chamber 
was set up, changes which did not do all that they were wished 
to do, but still did something. Then came the reign of 
Charles the Fifth, and the great power of the Emperor, 
though not of the Empire, m Italy and the v.'orld generally. 
After Charles's abdication, his brother Ferdinand, who was 
already King of the Romans, succeeded. In his time and 
in that of his successors Maximilian the Secimii, Rudolf the 
Second, and Matthias, we may say that ihfl Empire was purely 
German and had nothing to do with the affairs of Italy or of 
the world in general. In the next reign, that of Ferdinand 
the Second, things lji.g,in to change somewhat. 
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li The Reformation m Germany ^In the reign of 
Charlei the 1 ifth cime the beginning of the Rcfurmition 
NoHhcie w.dS reformation more needed than in Germanj, 
where the Bishops and Abbots had grown into powerful 
tempoial piinces, and quite neglected their spiritual duties 
Towards the end of Maximilian 3 reign ittempts began 
to be mide in the Diet for tlie refomntion of practical 
ibusts and about the same time the fjmous Maitin Luther 
begin to attacli, fiist the prictic-il abuses, and then the 
established doctrines, of the Church This he began to do 
in 1517, and he was grettlj followed bj many people, 
though little notice was at first taktn of him in high place= 
Luther wis protected by his own so\ereign Ftcdcncl 
hUctor of Saxony; and, when in 1530 a *a//— that is, a 
writing wiih the Pope's seal — was put forth against him 
by Pope Leo the Tenth, Luther ventured to bum it. By 
this time Charles the Fifth had been elected Emperor, and 
in 1521 Luther was condemned in a Diet of the Empire 
at IVorins. But Luther was still protected by the Electors 
of Saxony, and gradually many of the princes and cities of 
Germany, especially in the north, embraced his doctrines. 
Germany was further disturbed by a revolt of the peasants 
in various parts, the only effect of which was to make their 
bondage harder than it had been before. There were also 
revolts of the Anabaptists, fanatics who not only preached 
wild doctrines in religion, but tried to upset all government 
and society, Against all movements of this kind, Luther 
set himself quite as strongly as the Catholics did. His own 
reformation meanwhile went on. At the Diet of Speyer in 
1529 the Emperor and a majority of the Diet passed a decree 
against all ecclesiastical changes. Against this the princes 
who followed Luther protested, and thus arose the name 
of Protestants, a name which originally meant the German 
followers of Luther as distinguished, not only from the Roman 
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Catholics, but from the other Reformers who did not agree with 
Luthtr in all points. In 1530 the Lutherans or Protestants 
drew up a statement of their doctrines, which was called 
the Confession of Augsburg; in the next year the Protestant 
princes and cities joined together in a confederacy for miiiQa! 
defence, whicli was called the SmaUaldic league. But, wljen 
some of them tried to get help from France, Luther protested 
against such treason, and a kind of reconciliation was 
patched up with the Emperor. There was no time when 
Germany more needed to be at peace, for, besides France on 
the one hand, the Turlcs were threatening on. the other, 
and Sultan Suhinia?! or Solomon in 1529 actually besieged 
Vienna, and ravaged the country as far as Rege^sburg. or 
Ratisbon. In 1546 Luther died, and in the same year a war 
broke out between the Emperor and the Catholics on one 
side and the Protestant princes on the other, which went. on. 
with some stoppages till in 1555, by the Peaoe of Augsburg, 
the two religions were put on terms of equality throughout 
the Empire. Cut this was no real toleration ; it simply meant 
that the Government of each German state might set up 
which religion it pleased. Catholic or Protestant ; nothing 
was done for those persons in any state who might he of a 
different religion from the Government. Thus, for instance, 
in Auslria, where a large part of the people had become 
Protestants, the Catholic religion was brought back chiefly 
by tlie help of the Jesuits. And in the same way Protes- 
lantn of one sect did not scruple to persecute Protestants 
of another ; for in some parts of Gennany men had fol- 
lowed the doctrines of the French reformer Calvin, and they 
and the Lutherans drove one another out. D.uring Ferdi- 
nand's time and that of the following Emperors, rel^ous 
disputes went on, till, in the reign of Ferdinand the Second, 
cam'* the beginning of a more fearful religious v;ar than had 
ever happened before between Christian and Christian. 
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13. The Advance of France. — The power of France-va.% 

meanwhile advancing, and the jealousy between the French 

Kings and tiie House of Austria, both in Spain and in the 

Netherlands was "ettin"' stronger and stronger The Kinos 
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princes was now added lo the royal dominions. This was 
the Ducky of Britanny, which passed to an heiress, Anne, 
who married two Kings of France in succession, CkarUs the 
EiglUh and Lewis i/ie Tivelfth. From this time Britanny 
has been reckoned part of France, but to this day a large 
part of the people do not speak French, but still use their 
old Celtic tongue, akin to the Welsh of Briiaia Lewis the 
Twelfth, though he did so much hann in Italy, made a good 
King in his own kingdom, and was called the Father of the 
People. The next King, Francis the First, was thoroughly 
bad in every way, except that he was a promoter of art and 
learning. All these Kings were of the Ifcmse of Valois, but 
as neither Charles the Eighth nor Lewis the Twelfth left 
any children, the Crown did not again pass from father to 
son till the death of Francis in 1547, when it passed to his 
flim Henry the Second. There were some wars between 
I' ranee and England at this time, but they were of small 
moment compared ivith those either earlier or later. At one 
time, in 1544, Henry the Eighth of England took Boulogne, 
but ill 1557 the French got back Calais, which the English 
had kept ever since the time of Edward the Third, But these 
wars with England were nothing compared with the long wars 
which Francis and his son Henry waged wiih the Emperor 
Cliatles and his son Philip. These may be said to have 
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gone on from 1520 to 1558. For, though peace was made 
several thnes, it never was well kept or lasted long. The 
French Kings, while cruelly persecuting the Protestants in 
their own kingdom, did not scruple to help the Protestants 
in Germany in their wars with the Emperor, nor were they 
ashamed to encourage the Turks, the common enemies of 
Christendom, to attack the Empire and its allies by land and 
sea. In 153; Francis got hold of the greater part of the 
dominions of Charles Duke of Savoy, but this conquest 
was not kept very long. Tlius far the French Kings had 
mainly sought after Italian dominion ; they no* began more 
directly to attack the Empire on the side of Germany. In 
1552 Henry the Second got hoM of three Bishopricks of 
the Empire, Metz, Tout, and Verdun, which, though they lay 
apart from the Kingdom of France and were surrounded 
by the Duchy of Lorraine, were kept by France ever after, 
lill Met! was won back in our own times. Indeed from (his 
time, though Lorraine remained a fief of the Empire, yet 
it began to come very much under the power of France, and 
the family of Guise, who were of the' ducal House of Lor- 
raine, began to play a great part in French affairs. After 
Charles had abdicated, the war still went on, though of course 
it was now a war between France and Spain, and no longer 
between France and the Empire, At last the French under- 
went two great defeats at St. Qu^ntin and Cra-uelines, on the 
borders of France and the Netherlands, so the Peace of 
CAteau-Cambresis was made in 1558, and the advance of the 
French power was stopped for a time. 

14. The Civil Wars of France.— From the Peace of 
Cateau-Cambresis till the end of Ihe sixteenth century, the 
history of France is mainly taken up with the rchgious wars 
between the Catholics and Protestants within the country. 
These lasted, with stoppages now and then, from 1562 to 
159s. The French Protestants were net Lutherans, but 
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followers of John Chanvin, or Calvin, a Frenchman by 
birth, who settled at Geneva, His teaching went further 
away from that of the Roman Church than Luther's did. 
It was followed by all who accepted the Reformation in 
the Romance-speaking countries, and also in part of Ger- 
many. The name Protestant therefore did not properly 
belong to the Calvirtists in France, who called themselves 
the Reformed, and who were commonly known as Huguetiots. 
They were cruelly persecuted under Francis and Henry the 
Second. After Henry three of his sons reigned in order, 
Francis the Second from 1559 to 1560, Charles the Ninth 
from 1560 to 1574, and Henry the Third from 1574 to 1589. 
The mother of these three Kings, Catharine of Mediei, of 
the House of Florence, had great power, which she used 
very badly, during the reigns of all her sons. The religious 
wars began in 1562, and in the latter part of them the 
chief part on the Reformed side was taken by Henry of 
Bourbon, King of Navarre. He was the next heir to the 
Crown of France after the sons of Henry the Second, 
though the kindred between them in the male line was very 
remote, as they were descended from different sons of Saint 
Lewis, Henry had inherited from his mother the title of 
King of Navarre, and with it the possession of that small 
part ofthekingdom which lay north of the Pyrenees, and which 
had been kept by its own Kings when all the rest had been con- 
quered by Ferdinand of Aragon. He had also large fiefs in 
the South of France, which was the part where the Huguenots 
were the strongest, like the Albigenses in the old times. The 
two parties were always going to war, and always making 
peace again; but,. when peace was made, it never gave 
any real toleration. The Reformed religion was allowed to 
be practised in particular towns and places, but men were 
not allowed to follow what religion they pleased everywhere. 
Philip of Spain meddled as much as he could, of course helping- 
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the Catholics. The roost famous event of tliese limes was the 
massacre of the Huguenots at Paris on Saint Bartholomew's 
Day, 1573, which was called the Massacre cf Saint Bartholo- 
mew. At last, when Henry the Third died in 15S9, the 
Crown came of right to Henry of Navarre, hut he found that, 
as bang as he remained a Huguenot, Paris and the greater 
part of the kingdom would not acknowledge him. So in 
1593 he turned Catholic, and then he soon obtained posses- 
sion of the whole land. Instead of the old title of King cj 
the French (in Latin Rex Fraaccruiii),\te called h\ms^ King 
of France and Navarre. Henry was murdered in 1610, and 
was succeeded by his young son, I^wis ike Thirteenth, who 
reigned till 1643, and under whose famous minister Cardinal 
Richelieu, the House of Bourbon began to take the first place 
in Europe instead of the House of Austria. 

15. The Revolt of the Netherlands.— Meanwhile a deadly 
blow was dealt to the power of Spain in her distant posses- 
sions, and a new commonwealth arose in Europe, It will 
be remembered that the Netherlands had been brought 
together under the Dukes of Buipjndy, and they had now 
passed to Philip of Spain as their successor. They were 
a most important part of his dominions, for nowhere else 
in Europe were there so many great and rich cities near 
together ; but the bad government of Philip, especially 
his religious persecutions, and above all the cruelties ot 
his lieutenant the Duke of Alva, led to a revolt. This 
began in 1568, and the war went on till 1609. The great 
leader of the revolt was William Prince of Orange, called 
the Silent. His principality of Orange was one of the 
small fiefs of the Kingdom of Burgundy which had not been 
swallowed up by France, though it was now almost wholly 
surrounded by French, territory. In this he was something 
line Henry of Bourbon, with bis little kingdom of Navarre, 
for the Prince of Orange had private esta'«s in ihe Nether- 
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lands which were really worth much more than his princi- 
pality. His wisdom and endurance led to the deliverance of 
aU the northern part of the Netherlands from the Spanish 
yoke. At the beginning of the revolt the Southern provinces 
were the most lealous ; but after a while, as their peopic were 
mainly Catholics, they fell back under the power of Spain, 
and they remained a dependency of one power after another, 
till such parts of them as escaped being swallowed up by 
France became the present Kingdom of Bslgium. 

16. The United Provinces.— Meanwhile the Northern pro- 
vinces, Holland, Zealand, and others, wJieie tlie people were 
mostlyof the Reformed religion, stuck by the I'rince of Orange, 
and called in help from England, France, and the German 
branch of the House of Austria. But none of these foreign 
helpersdidihem much real good; so at last they firmed them- 
selves, in liSi, into the Federal Coinmofiwealih of the Seven 
Umied Provinces. In 1584 the Prince wa-s murdered; for 
Philip, who stuck at no crime in what he thought (he cause 
either of the Crown or of the Church, had offered rewards to 
any one who would murder him. After William's death the war 
was continued by his so^Maurke, andit went on after Philip's 
death till peace was made in 1609. The peace was in name 
only a truce for twelve yesiB, because Spain was too proud to 
acknowledge the independence of her revolted subjects, but 
the war now really came to an end, and the United Provinces, 
answering nearly to the present Kingdom of ike Netherlands, 
■were firmly established as an independent power. This was 
one of the most famous wars in all history, for never did so 
small a power so long and so successfully withstand a great 
one. Some of the greatest generals of the age were brought 
against the Provinces. There was the Duke of Alva first, 
and then Don Jokn of Austria, Philip's half-brother, who had 
won the battle of Lepanto, his nephew the famous Alexander 
Duke 0/ Panna, and lastly the Marquess Spinola, whose 
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great exploit was the siege of Ostend, in the latter years of 
the war. The Dutch, as the people of Holland and the other 
United Provinces are now commonly called in a special way, 
did everything for themselves ; for they, got hardly any real 
help from those who professed to be their allies in England 
and France. Thus a new state and a new commonwealth was 
formed in Europe, in strictness the Provinces were still 
members of the Empire, but their allegiance was quite nomi- 
nal, and in 1648 their absolute independence of t!ie Empire 
was formally acknowledged. Owing chiefly to the daring and 
activity of their people in all things to do with trade and 
the sea, the United Provinces, small as their territory was, 
reckoned during the whole of the seventeenth century as 
one of the chief powers of Europe. They came afterwards 
to defy France, as they had before defied Spain, and things 
so turned about that, before the end of the century, they 
were helping Spain against France. 

17. Switzerland and Savoy. — Meanwhile the older Federal 
commonwealth which had grown up at the other end of the 
Empire was playing an important part in European affairs. 
From the middle of the fourteenth century till after the war 
with Burgundy, the Confederates had made many conquests 
and alliances, but they did not admit any new Canton into their 
own body. But in the latter years of the fifteenth and the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century five new Cantons were made, 
Freiburg, Solothum, Basel, Schaff/iausen, and AppcnzelL 
These made up the Thirteen Cantons, which lasted till the end 
of the eighteenth century. Allthese were purely German, but 
now begins the connexion of the League with the Romance 
lands. About the end of the fifteenth century the Confederates 
won a small territory in Italy, and we have seen that they 
played a great part in the wars of that country. And, ever 
since the Burgundian War, they had been making their way 
to the West, in the lands of the now pretty well forgotten 
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Kingdom of Burgundy. The history of the Dukss of Savoy 
now becomes of great importance. For, wiiereas they had 
lands both in Burgandy and in Italy, they have almost ever 
since been losing their lands north of the Alps and winning 
new lands to the south. At last, in our own day, they have 
lost all their old Burguizdiaii dominions, but have become 
Kings of all Italy. But at this time it seemed as if the power 
of Savoy was going to be wiped out altogether. We must 
remember that the territories both of the Confederates and of 
the Dukes of Savoy were still parts of the Empire, though 
their real connexion with it was veiy slight. As in Germany, 
religious and political affairs had much to do with one an- 
other ; but Switzerland had its own Reformationdistinct from 
that of Germany. The new doctrines were first preached at 
Zurich in 1519, by Ulrich Zwingli, whose teaching in many 
things went further away from the received faith than that of 
Luther, lie also did good by speaking against the custom 
of men hiring themselves out as mercenary soldiers. Ziirick, 
Betn, and sevei-al other Cantons accepted his teaching, 
while others remained Catholic and some were divided. A 

' 1 wa f llowed, and Zwingh was killed in battle in 1531. 
M nil he Reformation was preached by William Farel 

n h I d bordering on the Confederates to the west, 

d p Uy in the free ciiy of Gsneiia. That city was 

1 n n d ound by the dominions of the Dukes of Savoy, who 

e alway wishing to gel hold of it. Now that Geneva 

h d mb d the Reformed religion, there was a further 

[ fo attacking it, and in 1534 Duke Charles of Savoy 

b g d he city. But Geneva was in alliance with Bern and 

h on thers among the Confederates ; so a Bernese 

army marched to deliver Geneva, and at the same time took 

the opportunity of conquering a large part of the dominions 

of Savoy on both sides of the Lake of Geneva. Other parts 

w<.ie seiicd by the Canton of Freiburg, though it remained 
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claimants of the Crown of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, and there was no King whose title was ahogether un- 
disputed till the accession of Henry Ifu Eighth in 1509. He 
was always mixed up wiih foreign affairs ; and «'hen the 
Empire was vacant, in 1519, lie had some notion of gctling 
chosen himself, and there was talk more than once of his 
famous minister, Cardinal Wolsey, being chosen Pope. But 
in truth nothing very great was done by England on the 
Continent at this time, except that, ai ue ha\c seen, the 
English conquered, and for a short Inne kept Boulogne. 
The Reformation in England la cemmonl) said to have 
begun under Heniy the Eighth, but m truth Henry changed 
very little either in doctrine or in ceremony What was done 
in his time was to restore and enlarge the authority which the 
old Kings had in ecclesiastical matters, and to declare that the 
Pope had no jurisdiction in England. All through his time 
men who taught the Reformed doctrines were burned as here- 
tics. It was only when Henry's son, Edward the Sixth, suc- 
ceeded, in 1S47> that any strictly religious changes were 
made. Then, in 1553, came Henry's daughter Mary. She 
was, through her mother Katharine of Aragon, a cousin of the 
Emperor Charles, and she married his son Philip, afterwards 
Philip the Second of Spain, Thus England was in close 
alliance with Spain and at enmity with France. Now it was 
that England lost Calais, and so had no longer any posses- 
sions on the continent. Mary also undid all that had been 
done by her father and brother ; not only were the old doc- 
trines and ceremonies restored, but the authority of the Poiie 
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was set up again. Under her <. ster El ah th, who began to 
reign in 1558, the English Reform on -is finally settled. 
The Pope's aulhorily was aga n tl ro n oft such changes as 
■were thought needful were made n doc nne and worship, 
but the general system and ^ove nn ent of he Church went 
on. But the reign of Philip and Ma J under which many men 
were burned for their rehyion, had thoroughly set English- 
men against anything that had to do with either Spain or 
the Pope, and many men in England wished that change had 
gone further in religious matters than it had gone. 

19. England and Scotland.- -Meanwhile the relations be- 
tH:een England and the neighbouring Kingdom of Scotland 
were very important. The old wars often began again, and, 
when James the Fifth of Scotland died in 1541, leaving oniy 
a young daughter called Mary, there was talk of joining the 
two kingdoms by marrying her to Henry the Eighth's son 
Edward, afterwards Edward the Sixth. But all that came of 
this was further wars, and the throwing of Scotland still more 
thoroughly on the side of France. Queen Mary was brought 
up in France and she married the Dauphin Francis, who was 
afterwards King for a little while. She was thus Queen of 
Scotland and Queen Consort of France, and she claimed to 
be Queen of England also, because, according to the Extreme 
views of the Papal power, she had a better right to the English 
Crown than Elliabeth. After the death of Francis she went 
hack to Scotland, but about this time the greater part of the 
people of Scotland embraced the Reformation in a very ex- 
treme form, while Mary stuck to the old religion. She was 
afterwards driven out of her kingdom for her persona] crimes, 
and took refuge in England, where she was kept in ward 
for many years. She thus naturally got to be looked on as 
a Catholic saint and confessor, and she became a centre of 
conspiracies against Elizabeth at home and abroad. At last, 
in 1587, she was beheaded for h^-r share in a plot against 
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Elizabeth's life. The indignation of the Catholic party every- 
where was great, and now the quarrel between England and 
Spain broke out on a great scale. Elizabeth and Philip had 
for many years been doing each other harm in a small way, 
but nowin 1588 Philip sent his grea.t Armada against England, 
which did nothing. Eliiabeth now came to be looked on as 
the head of the Reformed party throughout Eiiiiipe, and she 
gave some help at different times to the ReforniLrs both in 
France and in the Netherlands. The war between England 
and Spain went on during all Elizabeth's reign ; but when, 
on her death in 1603, the Crowns of England and Scotland 
were united under Mary's son James, Sixth of Scotland and 
First of England, the policy of England altogether changed. 
For James truckled to Spain, and England for a long time 
lost the position which she had before held in Europe. 
The reign of his successor Charles the First was mainly taken 
up with internal affairs, and the latter years of it with the great 
Civil War, which led to the King's beheading in 1649. All this 
time is one of the most important parts of our history, both 
in England and Scotland, but it is mainly taken up with the 
internal affairs of the two countries, which have comparatively 
little to do with the general course of things in Europe. But 
the union of England and Scotland under one King had this 
effect, that Scotland was no longer the enemy of England, 
nor could it any longer be an ally of France in wars between 
France and England. 

20. Northern Europe,— It was in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century that the attempt to join together the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms oi Denmark, Nor^i'ay, a.ad J"i['e(/if«, which 
had never been carried out for any long time together, came 
wholly to an end. Christian the Second, called Christian ike 
Cruel, who became King of Denmark and Norway in 1513, 
became King of Sweden also in 1520 ; but his oppression pro- 
voked revolts in all his dominions. In 1533 he was diivea 
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out of both Denmark and Sweden. The Swedes chose as their 
King the famous Gustavns Vasa, who had been their leader 
in driving out Christian. He brought in the doctrines of 
Luther, but less change was made in the order and govern- 
ment of the Church in Sweden than anywhere else cKccpt in 
England. Under Gustavus Sweden began to rise to a much 
higher position in Europe than it had ever held before. He 
died in 1560, and the Kings who followed him were of no 
great account till the famous Gustavus Adoipkus, who 
began to reign in 1611. Of him we shall hear more in tlie 
history of the great wars in Germany. On his death in 
1632 came his daughter Christina, in whose time a part of 
Norway, the province of yainfdand-fiiih other districts, and 
the isle of Gotland, were wen from Denmark. All this 
while Denmark and Nonuay remained under the same 
King. Under Frederick the First, who reigned from 
1523 to 1533, the Lutheran relii;ion was established in 
Denmark ; but after his death there were disputes about 
the succession to the Crown, and wars with the city of 
Liibecli. Under Frederick the Second, who reigned (rem 
1559 to i;S3, the free people of Ditmarsen, who had all 
this time kept on their old freedom at that end of Germany 
just as the Forest Cantons did at the other end, and who 
had more than once defeated the Counts of Holslcin and 
Kings of Denmark, were at last conquered. His son Christian 
llu Fourth reigned from 1588 to 1648, and ne shall hear of 
him again. 

21. Russia and Poland. — In Poland and Lithuania the 
descendants of Jagellon went on reigning till nearly the 
end of the sixteenth century. Under them Poland was 
at the height of its power, and it formed one of the greatest 
states of Europe. Its territory now stretched far to the east, 
and took in large countries which had once been part of 
Russia, and which have since become part of Russia again. 
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But in the course of the sixteenth century, when the Rus- 
sian power began to rise again, parts of these terrilorits 
were won back again, and from that time the PoUsh frontier 
has commonly gone back. But before this, as we have seen, 
the Teutonic Order was greaily humbled in 1466, when 
the Knights had to cede the western part of Prussia lo 
Poland, and to hold the eastern part as a fief of the 
Polish Crown. This led to a further change in 1525. 
The Grand-Master Albert of Brandenburg had become a 
Lutheran. By a treaty with Sigismimd tlie First of Poland, 
the Teutonic order was abolished as a sovereign power, 
and Albert became hereditary Duie of Prussia, holding 
his duchy, which took in East Prussia only, as a fief 
of Poland. After a few gftierations the Duchy of Prussia 
and the Mark or Electorate of Brandenburg were, in 161 1, 
joined together. Thus began the power of Ihe House of 
Brandenburg or Prussia, which has gone on so greatly grow- 
ing to our own times, in 1657, under Frederick William 
the First, who was called the Great Elector, the Duchy 
of Prussia became independent of the Crown of Poland, 
just as the Duchy of Aquitaine three hundred years before 
became independent of the Crown of France. In 1701, to 
go on sortie way beyond our present time, the great Elector's 
son Frederick took the liile of King of Prussia instead of 
Duke. Thus the Electors of Brandenburg, besides iheir 
possessions in Germany, held the Duchy or Kingdom of 
Prussia, which was cut off frorti their Electorate by that part 
of Prussia which had been ceded to Poland. The other 
possessions of the Order to the North were treated in 
nearly the same way. In 15S1 the Grand-Master of Livonia, 
Gottkard Kettler, who had also turned Lutheran, gave up all 
the dominions of the order to Poland, except Curland, which 
was made into a Duchy for himself, just like Prussia for 
Albert. But in the oae case, out of the treaty with Albert, 
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arose one of the great states of Europe, while out of tlie 
treaty with Kettler nothing came but long wars between 
Sweden and Poland for the lands east of the Baltic, lil! in the 
end they were all swallowed up by Russia. But long before 
this Russia was making great advances. John or Ivan the 
Fourth, known as Ivan the Tsrribk, reigned from 1533 to 
1584, and his doings towards his own subjects were among 
the strangest in history. But, besides wars with Sweden and 
Poland waged Witt various success, he altogether overthrew 
the power of the Moguls or Tartars of Kasan, who had 
once held Russia in bondage ; he took Astrakhan also, and so 
extended the Russian dominions 10 the Caspian Sea. He was 
the first of the Russian princes who took the title of Csar. 
Some say that this name is simply a Slavonic word meaning 
King, while according to others it is the Russian form of 
Casar; anyhow it is certain that the sovereigns of Russia, who 
have latterly been called Emperors, have always wished, as 
the most powerful princes belonging to the Kastern Church, 
to be looked on as successors of the Eastern Emperors. 
Russia was now a powerful state, but it was cut off from 
the Baltic by the Poles and Swedes, and from the Black Sea 
by the Tartars of Crim or the Crimea, so that Russia had 
no havens except on the Caspian and the White Sea. It was 
by the White Sea, from the port of Archangel, that Russia 
now began to have trade with England and the other nations 
of the West, In 1 589 the old line of Ruric came to an end, 
and great confusions followed, among which the Poles were 
able ! 60 p p d h p d 
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In 1573 the Poles made their crown purely electee, instead 
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of choosing, as before, from the royal family. Somelimes 
they chose a native Poie, sometimes a foreign prince ; 
but from this time all power came into the hands of 
the nobles, to the damage both of the King and of the 
people, and Poland began to go down both at home and 
abroad. 

22. Turkey and Hungary. — ^Under Bajazet the Second, 
the successor of Mahomet the Conqueror, the Ottoman 
power did not advance, but in some parts rather fell 
back. In his time a new Mahometan enemy rose to the 
east of him. This was the tnodem kingdom of Persia, 
which rose again, very much as Persia had risen again under 
Artaxerxes in the third century, by the preaching of a national 
religion. Only this time it was not the preaching of the old 
Persian religion, but that of the Shiah sect of Mahomet- 
anism. The Turks and Persians were thus not only political 
enemies, but looked on each other as heretics. The new 
dynasty, which began with Shah Ismael in 1501, was 
known as that of the Sophis. Endless wars now followed 
between the Turks and the Persians ; meanwhile Selhn Ihe 
Inflexible, who reigned from 1512 to 1520, added Syria and 
Egypt to the Ottoman Empire, and obtained a surrender of 
the Caliphate from the nominal Abbasside Caliph at Cairo. 
Then came Suleiman — that is, Solomon — the Laivgii'er, who 
reigned from 1520 to 1566, and was one of the greattst of 
the Sulians. It was in his lime that Francis of Fi ance made 
alliance with the Turks ag^nst the Empire. Under him 
the Ottomans made great conquests. In 1521 iie took 
Belgrade; in 1522 the Knights of Saint John were driven 
out of the island of Rhodes, after which the Emperor Charles 
gave them the isle of Malta, which they successfully de- 
fended against the Turks in a great siege in 1565. But 
meanwhile Suleiman conquered a large part of Hungary. 
In i5z6Z£w/j the Second, King of Hungary, was killed at the 
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metans. Suleiman was the last of the great line of Sultans 
who had raised the Ottomans to such power. After his 
deaih, though the Turks still made some conquests, they no 
longer threatened the whole world as they had done before. 
In the reign of the next Sultan, Selim, the Turks gained the 
island of Cyprus and lost the battle of Lepauto ; and from 
this time they had constant wars with the Persians to the 
east, and with the Holes and with the Emperors, in their 
character of Kings of Hungary, to the north. 

33. The Thirty Years' War,— We now come to the great 
war which took up all the later years of this period, which 
had Germany for its centre, but in which most of the nations 
of Europe had more or less share. This is called the Thirty 
Years' War. It began inBokernia, where the intolerance of the 
King, the 'Erifperor Fsrdinand the Seccnd provoked a revolt. 
la 1619, just about the time that Ferdinand was crowned Em- 
peror, he was deposed in Bohemia, and the Elector Palatini 
Frederick, a Protectant Prince, was elected in his place. It 
was like the old wars of the Hussites beginning again. The 
next year Frederick was driven out of Bohemia, and he pre- 
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sently lost his own dominions as well. Meanwhile, at the 
other end of Ferdinand's dominions, the Protestants of 
Hungary revolted, and for a while turned him out of that 
kingdom also. But the great scene of the war was Ger- 
many, where it was first of all carried on belween the 
Catholic and Protestant princes within the country; but 
gradually, as the Emperor, with his famous generals 
Tilly and IValleftsUin, seemed likely to swallow up all 
Gennany, other powers began to step in. The first was 
Christian Ihe Fourth King of Denmark, who was himself a 
Prince of the Empire for his German dominions. In 1625 he 
became the chief of the Protestant League, but he was soon 
driven out and obliged to make peace. Presently, in 1630, 
a greater power stepped in from the North. This was the 
f.imous Gusiavus Ailolphu.^ King of Sweden, who became 
for two years the head of the Protestants, and carried on ■ 
war with wonderful success for a short time till he was killed 
in the battle at Liitseii. in 1632. In this war Gustavus 
showed himself one of the greatest leaders that ever com- 
manded an army. By this time other nations were beginning 
to take part in the war, England never formally joined in 
it,-but there was, as was natural, a strong feeling in Eng- 
land on behalf of Che Protestant cause, all the more so as 
Frederick's wife Elizabeth vias a daughter of James the First, 
and many Englishmen and Scotsmen served in the Swedish 
army. Francs too, under Cardinal Richelieu, began to 
meddle, first making a treaty with Gustavus and helping him 
with money, and afterwards, in 1635, joining openly in the war. 
Richelieu, just hke Francis the First, though he oppressed 
the Protestants in France, did not scruple to make a league 
with the Protestants in Germany and with the Protestant 
powers of Sweden and Holland, in a war which had begun 
as a war for religious liberty in Boh'imia and Germany. 
From this it now changed into a war for the aggrandiicment 
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of France, all the more so as roost of the Protestant 
States of Germany made peace wilh the Emperor in 163$. 
Meanwhile the Emperor Ferdinand died in 1637, and was 
succeeded by his s..n Ferdinand the Third. The war 
went on for a while in most parts of Europe with various 
success, the chief leader in Germany on the Protestant 
side being Duke Bernhard of Weimar. In 1643 the great 
minist d R d is power 

passed ewis ihe 
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tiations, peace was made in 1648, 

24. The Peace of Westphalia.^The peace which was 
now made, which is known as the Peace of Westphalia, 
made some important changes in Europe. In Germany the 
two religions were put quite on a level, hut the country had 
been utterly ruined by the long war, and whatever traces 
were left either of authority in the Empire or of freedom in 
the people quite died out. From this time Germany long 
remained a mere lax confederation of petty despotisms and 
oligarchies, with hardly any national feeling. Its boundaries 
too were cut short in various ways. The independence of 
the two free Confederations at the two ends of the Empire, 
those of Swilserland onA the United Provinces, which had 
long been practically cut off from the Empire, was now 
formally acknowledged. And, what was far more important, 
the two foreign kingdoms which had had the chief share in 
the war, France and Sweden, obtained possessions within '.he 
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Empire, and moreover, 3.% guarantors or sureties of ihe peace, 
they obtained a general right of meddling in its affairs, 
Sweden received territories in northern Germany, both on 
the Baltic and on the Ocean, part of Pomerania^ the city of 
Wismar, and the Bishopricks of Verdin and Bremen. The 
ftcc Hanscaiic city of Bremen remained independent, as 
well as Lubeck and Hamburg; but these were now the only 
remnants of the famous HanseaHc League which had once 
been so great. Hut for these possessions the Kings of Sweden 
became Princes of Ihe Empire, like the Kings of Denmark 
and Hungary, the Elector of Brandenburg, and any other 
princes who had dominions both in the Empire and out 
of it. But the territories which were given to France were 
cut off from the Empire altogether. The right of France 
lo the Three Lotharingian Bishopricks, which had been 
seized nearly a hundred years before, was now formally 
acknowledged, and, besides this, the possessions and rights 
of the House of Austria in Elsass, the German land between 
the Rhine and the Vosges, called in France Alsace, were 
given to France, The free city of Strassburg and other 
places in Elsass still remained independent, but the whole 
of South Germany now lay open to France. This was the 
greatest advance that France had yet made at the expense 
of the Empire. Within Gennany itself the Elector of Bran- 
denburg also received a large increase of territory. The war 
in Germany was now over, btit the war between France and 
Spain still went on, till 1659. Then France gained .ffoBWiV/ow, 
and a few places in Lorraine and the Netherlands, and Dnn- 
ki''k was given to England, much as England had at other 
times held Calais and Boulogne and afterwards Gibraltar. 
In the next year Lewis the Fourteenth seized the little 
principality of Orange, but this was afterwards given back. 

25. European Settlements in the East.— We have now 
come to the time when European History spreads itself 
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beyond Europe itself and those parts of Asia and Africa 
which had immediate dealings with Europe. In the last years 
of the fifleentli crntury new worlds n-ere opened, both in 
the East and in the West, and gradually all ihiise European 
nations which had. any power by sea began to trade, to 
conquer, and. !o make settlements, in parts of the world 
which before were never heard of. In this way England, 
France, Spmn, Portugal, and NoHandhavt all, like the old 
Gieek commonwealths, planted colonies in various parts of 
the world. But there has been difference between the wnys 
of colonizing in the two times. An old Greek colony was an 
independent Slate from the beginning, owing a certain respect 
to the mother city, but in no ways subject to it ; but the 
colonies planted by European kingdoms have been looked 
on as parts of the dominions of the mother country and have 
been held as dependent provinces. The colonists therefore, 
when they have got strong enough, have commonly thrown 
off the yoke of the mother country, and have made themselves 
into independent states. Then again we may make some 
distinctions among the different kinds of colonies. In some 
phces the European settlers have gradually killed or driven 
out the native inhabitants, much as the English did with the 
Wolsli when they first came into Britain. This has been the 
case with most of the colonies of England. The English 
settlers have often been largely mixed with settlers of 
other European nations, and even with slaves from other 
lands, but they have haiiUy mixed at all with the natives. 
In other cases, as has happened in most of the colonies 
of Spain, the Europeans and the natives have mixed a 
great deal, and things have been somewhat as they were in 
the time of the conquests of Rome ; that is to saj-, large 
bodies of men speak Spanish nho are not Spaniards 
by bloo-i. Then there is a third class of European 
possessions in distant lands, where Europeans bear rule 
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over the natives, but neither drive them out nor mix with 
them, and indeed cannot be strictly said to settle or colonize 
at all. Such is the great dominion of England in India, 
which is something quite different from our colonies in 
Afnerica, Africa, atid Australia. Possessions of both sorts 
began in the times v/ith which we have now to do. The 
colonies strictly so called were chiefly planted in America, 
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ind Venice ; now it went by the longer but easier way rt 
the Cape, Throughout the sixteenth century the Portu- 
guese had a far greater Eastern dominion than any other 
European power ; indeed they could hardly be said to 
have any European rivals in Asia at all. The Spaniards 
held only tlie Philippine Islands, and the settlements of 
the English and Dutch and other nations did not begin 
till the seventeenth century. Russia indeed, after she 
had overthrown the Tartar dominion, went on to win a 
vast territory in Northern Asia, the great land of SiAena. 
But this was not gained by sea ; it was the mere exten- 
sion of [European Russia by land to the east, and the cold 
and profitless country of Siberia could never be compared 
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with the rich posscb^ions of other European nat i is ii A. i 

26 Discovery of America — But the Knd of Eutopein 
colonization, as distmginshed from mere dominion Ihe Knd 
in which European settlers haie grown up into independent 
nations was the New World 4n encx It »as in the last 
je rs of the fifteenth centu -y that this New World btcao 
to be opentd to the men of the old It has been thought 
that the old A rthimii who settled in h laiia touched 
on some parts of the coaats of North America and it is 
quite certa n that they made a settlement m ijr'mlin4 
which lasted till the fourteenth ctntury But if the> ever 
found out any of the lands in wnich the gicat Spanish and 
English colonics were afterwards planted the> ccrninly 
made no seltlemLnts n them of their own The New \\ orld 
was first found out m i^g' bj Christ pJ > Columbus a 
Genoese in the semce of rerdmind and Isabella who was 
not seeking a world to the west, but, now that the earth was 
known to be round, was trjing to find a westward road to 
India Thence the 'ands which he first discovered came to 
be called the IV^sl Indies These « ere the islands m the 
Guif ol Mexico, and one of the first of fhuhc on whn.h he 
landed he called Hi^pani la, or him Sfitn It is also 
called Smil Domingo or Hayti But Columbus did not 
land on the comment till 149b and befoie that t mc ici/j- 
ttan Cabot, a Venetian in the service of Henry the Seventh 
of England, had made his way to the mainland of North 
America much further to the north Thus Amenta was 
discovered by citizens of the manlime commonwealths of 
Ital>, but acting, nut in the service of their own cities, whose 
fleets nuer got bejond the Mediterranean, but of the Kings 
who commanded the Ocean. This marks how the course 
of trade and of dominion was now changing. And the new 
t took its name of America from a third Italian, 
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Amerigo Vespucci, wlio at one time was thought to have 
reached the mainland before Columbus. He too was in the 
service of Spain : thus it was that, though Italy had no pari 
in, the discovery of America, yet Italians had the chief 

27. The Spanish Colonies. — Thus the New World was 
found out, and all Europeans then held that they had a per- 
fect right to seize upon any countries beyond the bounds 
of Christendom, and to do pretty much as they pleased 
with the people. The Spaniards in this way conquered the 
rich countries of Mexico and Peru, where they found gold, 
much as in old times the Phcenicians had found gold in 
Spain itself. Those countries had reached a high degree 
of civilization and regular government without any dealings 
with the civilized nations of Europe or Asia. And they were 
without many things, such as iron, horses, and the use of 
alphabetic writing, without which no Christian or Mahometan 
country would have thought it possible to gel on. They were 
of course heathens, and the idolatry of the Mexicans was of 
a specially horrible and bloody kind. The Spaniards dealt 
with the natives in a way not unlike that in which the first 
Saracens had dealt with Christians and heathens, mixing up 
the notions of conquest and conversion in a strange way. 
But it is certain that no Mahometans ever treated their Chris- 
li.in subjects so badly as the Spaniards did the natives in 
America. At last, when it was found that they could not do the 
hard work of the mines, negro slaves from Africa were brought 
in to work in their place. The Portuguese in their African 
settlements had made many negro slaves, and thus the slavery 
of the black man in the New World began, which went on 
for a long time in all the European colonies, and which 
still goes on in BrasH and the Spanish Islands. And 
thus too began, what was yet worse than slavery itself, the 
trade in slaves, the stealing and bringing them over from 
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Africa, which is now forbidden by all civilized nations. The 
great Spanish dominion in America now began. Mexico 
was conquered by Hernando Cortes between 1519 and 1521, 
and Peru by Francisco Pizarro between 1532 and 1536. 
And, shameful as was the greediness and cruelty shown by 
the Spaniards, there was something very wonderful in the 
overthrow of such great powers by such small bodies of men. 
Rut a wide difference must be made between the conquest of 
Mexico and that of Peru. For Cortez, though he did several 
very cruel deeds, really tried to convert and civilize the 
countries which he conquered, while Pizarro seems to have 
had no objects of this hind. Thus began the great Spanish 
dominion in America, which has grown up into several in- 
dependent nations speaking the Spanish tongue. 

38. French, English, and other Colonies.— The next people 
after the Spaniards who began to settle in North America 
were the French^ and the next were the F.nglish, and the 
settlements of both nations had a good deal to do with the 
religious dissensions at home. The first attempt at a French 
settlement was made by Huguenots in 1562, in the land to 
wl ich they "ive the name of Carolina but it wis not till 
60 m 
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whole reign of Elizabeth, and in 1 585 Sir Walter Raleigh 
tried to be^in the coiony of Virginia, but it was not really 
settled till 1606. This was the beginning of the English 
colonies in North America, which have grown up into the 
United States. New England was next colonized, and 
afterwards Maryland: both of these were lai^ely peopled by 
those men in England who were dissatisfied with the state of 
religion, and who were often persecuted for not conforming to 
the law in such matters. For no one as yet thought of allow- 
ing perfect freedom to all religions ; each country, Catholic 
or Protestant or whatever It was, punished with penalties, 
greater or less, all tliose who did not conform to the established 
religion. So men tried to get more freedom by settling in 
distant lands. Thus the French Huguenots tried to settle 
in America, .and thus, amongst the English colonies. New 
England was largely peopled by Puritans, that is, zealous 
Protestants who thought that reform in the Church of 
England had not gone far enough; and Maryland was largely 
settled by Roman Catholics, who followed the Pope and the 
Council of Trent, and held that the Church of England had 
gone wrong by h * g n R f t' t 11 Th E I' h 
colonies in An E h 
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those parts about 1531, and after 1660 they had Brazil 
wholly to themselves. 

29. Learning, Art, and Science. — All this time the mind 
of man was making great progress in all parts. The revival 
of learning in the fifteenth century did something to check 
original geJiius in Italy, for all men took once more to writing 
in Latin. But in the sixteenth century there were again great 
Italian writers both in prose and verse, and the time from the 
later part of the fifteenth century till that of the sixteenth was 
the great time of Italian painting. Learning also spread 
through all parts of the West, and there were great scholars 
in most countries, in none more than in the United Pro-ninces 
after they had won their freedom. There too men began to 
give fecial heed to the Law of Nations, that is to the rules by 
which different countries hold themselves to be bound in their 
dealings with one another. In this time also men began to 
have truer notions on matters of physical science ; to learn, 
for instance, that the earth goes round the sun, instead of 
the sun going round the earth. In religious matters too the 
endless controversies, both between the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants and between the different classes of Protest- 
ants, brought out a great number of learned and zealous 
theological writers on all sides. Nor was this only a time of 
learning, but also of original genius, for, besides Italy, it was 
the age of the greatest poets of England, Spain, and Portugal. 
France perhaps lagged a little behind in poetry, hut she had 
many good writers in prose. Generally throughout Europe, 
men were taking to their own languages for poetry and 
history, though some gieat histories were still written in 
Latin, and Latin was slill the common language of learning 
and science. Men also began to leam more of each other's 
languages, a«d the Italian language especially was much 
admired and studied in other countries. In Germany the 
standard of the language was fixed by Luther's translation 
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of the Bible, which had this effect, that the High-Dutch in 
which he wrote it became the received language of Ger- 
many, while the Low-Dutch, though the natural tongue of 
so large a part of the country, came to be looked down on 
as a mere vulgar dialect. But, after the wretched times of the 
Thirty Years' War, both learning and native literature sadly 
went down. Altogether, the time frora the latter years of 
the fifteenth century to the middle of the seventeenth was 
one of the most fertile times, both in great scholars and in 
great writers in their own tongues, but it would be endless to 
try to set their names down here. It will be better done in 
the histories of their particular countries. 

30. Summary.— In this period we see xh&Smpire practically 
come to an end. In strictness there was no Emperor after 
Charles the Fifth, and the Imperial title no longer carried 
with it any authority in Italy, and not much in Germany. 
It had become little more than a title of honour in one branch 
of the House of Austria, while the greatest power in Europe 
had really passed away to the other branch of the House of 
Austria which held Spain and its dependent spates. At the 
beginning of the period Spain was decid-dly in the first 
fl bbf h df hSphpr greatly 
1 dd^ byh \ { -h Tl y Years' 
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was utterly rumed and divided by the Thirty Years' War. 
S-diitzerland held a high position at the beginning of the 
period, and the doniiniun of its Cantons in the Romance lands 
began. But before the end of the period the reputation of 
the Confederates greatly sunk through the practice of mer- 
cenary service. Hungary had sunk, partly into a Turkish 
province, partly into a possession of the House of Austria, 
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On the other hand, several old powers greatly advanced and 
some new ones came into being. England and Scotland, 
though not yet united into one kingdom, became one power 
as regards other nations. Sweden suddenly grew into a first- 
class power. Poland both gained and lost, but Russia, her 
neighbour to the East, grew in a manner which, in her 
own part of the world, might almost be set against the 
growth of Spain in the Wsst. But she was not as yet of any 
importance in European affairs generally. The power of the 
Turks rose to its height, but it met with its first great check 
and began to go down. Savoy, losing territory to the north 
of the Alps, gained territory to the south, and thus had its 
course marked out for it as an Italian power. The revolt of 
the Netherlands against Spain gave birth lo the new com- 
monwealth of the United Provinces, which at once rose to 
the rank of a great power. The treaty of Poland with the 
Teutonic Knights gave birth to the new power of Prussia, 
though Prussia did not become great till the United Pro- 
vinces had begun to go down again. And, besides these 
shiflings of territory and risings and fallings of various 
powers, we have in this period the Reformation and all its 
results, and we have the great stirring of men's minds which 
partly caused it and partly followed it. And we have the 
discovery of /Vew Worlds both in the East and in the West, 
and the conquests and settlements of all the seafaring 
powers of Europe in those distant lands. 
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United Priwinces by William of Orange {,i\— Peace of Ntmimgett; 
acquisitions of France (1) — Laais at the ieightof his power; 
teUure of Slrassburg [l)— devastation of the Palatinate; second 
league against Lewis; Peace qf Ryswick (3)~schenies for the 
partition of the Spanish dominions; War of the Spanish Sui- 
eessioa (Si— Lewii persecutian of the Protestants ; losses of France 
by his reign, (l)— England under the Parliament and the Pro- 
tectorate ; her greatness under Cromwell; wars ivilh the United 
Provinces [i^— degradation of England under Charles and James 
the Second ; mars Tiiith the United Provinces ; election of William 
ef Orange {4)-~diferent effects of the Revolution in England. 
Scotland, and Ireland ; union of the Kingdoms of England and 
Scollatid (i)~.siare of Great Britain in'the ivars wilh France; 
accession of the Hanoverian dynasty ($)— reign ef the Emperor 
Leopold; growth of Brandenburg under the Great Elec^; 
Prussia becomes a kingdom {6)— affairs of Hungry ; si^ of 
Viinna by the Turks ; the Hungarian Civain becomes hei-editary; 
Peace of CarlowUa; reigns ef Joseph the First and Charles the 
Sixth, advance of the Austrian poz^fer; Peace of Passarmoiti 
{6)—dcav of the Spanish power ij)— affairs of Italy ; advance 
of Savoy (8)— morj of Venice with the Tiirks ; viar of Candia ; 
conquest and loss of Peloponnlsos (g]— great position of the United 
Provinces, chaises in their form of government; StadholdersMp 
ef Waturm the Third {io\~greatest extent of the poioer of 
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exploits of Charles the Tiael/tk (n)—losi of lerrilory and lessening 
of the royal pav.'er tn Sweden ; eom-parison of Svaden and Savoy 
{\\)—daline of Poland ; reigns of Jbkn Salrieski; and Augustus 
the Strong (li)— decline of lie fewer of ii^ Turks; theiribuleof 
children no longer levied ; advance of the subject nations (13) — 
English and Dutch settlements in India ; beginning of the East 
India Comfany {14)— the Mogul Emperors [l^] — English settle- 
ntenti in Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta {14) — En^ish settle- 
ments in North America; annexation! of the Swedish and 
Dutch colonies (15) — French colonisation in Louisiana (15) — 
Summary (.6). 



I. Conquests of Lewis the Fourteenth. — We have now 
come to the time when Francs takes the same place among the 
nations of Europe which had for a while been held by Spain, 
and becomes in the like sort the object of fear to most other 
nations. We have seen that the power of France was con- 
firmed, as against the Empire, by the Peace of Westphalia in 
164S, and, as against Spain, by the Peace of the Pyrenees 
in 1659. Thus the House of Bsurbon had humbled both 
branches of the House of Austria. The reigning King was 
now Lewis the Fourteenth, who came to the crown as a child 
in 1643, and reigned seventy-two years, till 1715. The 
earlier part of his reign was a time of great confusion and 
rebellion, but from the time of his taking the government 
on himself, on the death of Cardinal Mazarin in 1661, 
till the end of his long reign, no King of any country 
ever kept things more wholly in his own hands. He was 
served by very able ministers and generals, but his own will 
gave the law to France, and thereby to a great part of 
Europe. His common saying was, " 1 am the State ;" and 
he made himself so; for, besides greatly advancing the power 
of France in Europe, he greatly advanced the royal authority 
in France. The States- Genera! were never summoned; he 
humbled the Parliament of Paris, the chief court of law, which 
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had hitherto put some check on the King's will ; in short he 
made France still more thoroughly an absolute monarchy 
than it was before. He married Maria Theresa, an Injanla 
or Princess of Spain, and at the marriage all rights to any 
part of the Spanish dominions which might thus pass to him- 
self or his children were solemnly given up. Notwithstand- 
ing this, when Philip the Fourth of Spain died, in 1665, Lewjs 
gave out that by an old law of the Netherlands certain parts 
of those provinces ought to pass to his Queen rather than to 
the next King, Charles the Second. This frightened the 
United Provinces, who feared that the claim would extend 
to them. Presently, in 1667, he invaded the Netherlands, 
and in the next year he, for the first time, conquered the 
County of Burgundy, now called Franche Comt'e, which still 
belonged to Spain, and the Imperial city of Besanqon, which 
had now become a part of the County. These last conquests 
he gave up the same year by a treaty at Aachen, but he kept 
his conquests in the Netherlands. Next, in 1672, he attacked 
the United Provinces, and, to their great shame, he had 
both England and several German princes on his side. But 
after a while the English Parliament compelled the King, 
Charles the Second, to make peace. The war now became 
general ; the Emperer Leepold and King Charles of Spain 
made a league with the United Provinces, so strangely had 
things turned about since tbey first threw off the Spanish yoke. 
The Empire as a body was neutral, but some of the Ger- 
man Princes, among them the Great Elector 0/ Brandenburg, 
Frederick l-Viiliam, joiatd the league against France; so did 
Denmark, while S-weden took the French side, so that there 
was a kind of separate war going on in the North. If was 
in this war that William Prinee of Orange, the descendant 
of William the Silent, and who was afterwards King of 
England, first made himself famous. At last peace was 
made at Nlmwegen in *678 and 1679, by which France kept 
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most of her new conquests in the Spanish Netherlands, with 
the County of Burgundy and the city of Besanqon, and some 
Imperial towns in Elsass which had not been given up by 
the Peace of Westphalia. In all this war Lewis had been 
spreading his influence far and wide, and making alliances 
everywhere. Just as other Kings of France had done, 
though he was a cruel persecutor of the Protestants in 
France, he helped the Hungarian Protestants against their 
King the Emperor, and even allied himself with the Turks, 
as Francis the First had done. 

2. Lewis the Fourteenth and William of Orange. — Lewis 
was now at the height of his power, and his flatterers called 
him Lewis the Great. But, even after these great successes, 
he never could keep quiet ; he went on annexing small places 
in Ehass, and at last, in 1681, he seized on the free Imperial 
city of Strassbitrg in time of peace. Then he began to 
meddle in Italy, and, among other things, he picked a quarrel 
with the commonwealth of Genoa, bombarded the city, and 
made the Doge come and ask humbly for peace. More smaller 
wars with Spain followed, and in 1688 lewis seized Avigneai, 
which belonged to the Pope, and directly afterwards he 
began a new war, because he could not get a candidate of his 
own chosen to the Archblshoprick oi Kbin. But by this time 
one very important change had taken place, yames the Second 
oi England, who, like his brother Charles, had been in the 
pay of Lewis, had been driven out, and his nephew and son- 
in-law Willimn Prince of Orange, the Stadholder of the 
United Provinces, had been chosen King of England in his 
stead. England was now therefore against France, and King 
William was the very soul of the general league called the 
Grand Alliance, which was now made to keep Lewis from 
bringing all Europe under his yoke. But William found it 
hard to manage many of his allies, as both Spain and the 
German princes were often anxious to throw the burthen of 
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the war on England and the United Provinces, and towards 
the end of the war Lewis contrived to detach the Duke of 
Savoy from the AUiance. This war went on almost every- 
where at once. The thing by which it is best remembered 
ia the cruel ravaging of the dominions of the Elector 
Palatine by Lewis's orders at the beginning of the war. 
Many battles were fought and towns taken on both sides, 
especially in the Netherlands ; and at last peace was made 
at RysTvick, by which most of the conquests on both sides 
were restored. France especially gave up the places which 
had been seized in Germany, except the great city of Strass- 
bttrg, which she was flowed to keep. 

3. War of the Spanish Succession.— Another war began 
in 1700, on the death of Charles the Second of Spain. This 
is called the War of Ike Spanish Succsssicn. As Charles 
had no children, there was a great question as to who should 
succeed to his dominions, and sereral treaties had been made 
between England and the United Provinces, France, and the 
Evipire, to binder the whole of the Spanish dominions from 
being any longer united. By the last treaty they were to 
be divided among the several claimants, and the Crown of 
Spain itself was to pass to the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
the son of the Emperor Leopold. But, when King Charles 
of Spain died, it was found that he had left the whole of 
his dominions to Philip of Anjou, the grandson of the King 
of France. Philip the Fifth therefore succeeded to the Crown 
of Spain. But war broke out in 1701 : the Emperor, England, 
the United Provinces, Brandenburg or Prussia {whichever 
we are now to call it), and afterwards Savoy, all took part in. 
it. The war went on in all pai-ts with various success till 
1713 and 1714, when it was ended by the Treaties of Utrecht 
and Rastadt. This was the war in which the Duke cf 
Marlborough carried on his great campaigns in the Nether- 
lands, and in which England got possession of Gibraltar. 
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4. England. — It marks the great position which France held 
during this time, that, in telling the history of France, we have 
to tell so large a part of all the countries at least in the West 
of Europe. But this was a most important time, both in our 
own island and in other countries. From the execution of 
Charles the First {a 164910 the Restoration of his son 0^/-A;j 
the Second m idbo, England v/a=, a commonwealth. During 
the first years after the King's death, the Long Parliament, 
which had overthrown him, kept the government in its own 
hands. But in 1653 the great general of the Parliament, 
Oliver Crcmweiljtook on himself the chief power by the title 
oi Lora Protector, foir,Xi\KCxsa]: at Rome, he did not dare to 
call himself King. He kept his power till his death in 165S, 
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and then came a time of confusion till the Restoration of 
Charles the Second. Under the government of the I'arlia- 
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Spain; the Protector interfered to protect the Protestants in 
Savoy, who were persecuted by their Uuke, and he made 
advantageous treaties with most of the powers ai Europe, 
All this was changed after Charles the Second came to the 
Crown, for he had no care for the honour of the nation, and 
he actually was in the pay of Lewis of France, the seci.t 
object of their schemes being to set tip absolute power ai d 
the Roman Catholic religion in England. Charles first ma le 
men angry in 1663 by seUing Dunkirk' to the French Kii g. 
Then followed a war with the United Provinces from 1664 to 
1667, just at the time when the Plague of London happered 
in 1665, and the Great Fire in 1666, In this war the Du'ich 
fleet sailed up the Thames, a thing which no enemy's fleet Jiad 
done since the old times of the Danes, In this war Lcii'is 
professed to be on the side of the Dutch, but intrigues ivere 
going on between him and Charles. Though in 1668 a Tiiple 
Alliance vas concluded between England, Sweden, and the 
United Provinces, to check the advance of France, yet, I'hen 
Lewis invaded Holland in 1672, Charles joined him and 
another naval war between England and the United Pro- 
vinces followed. Peace .lowever was made the next year, 
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and after a while Mary, the niece of Charles and daughter of 
James Duke of York, was married to her cousin WUlium, 
Prince of Orange. In 1685 Jainesc&xn^ to the throne. He 
had openly become a Roman Catholic, and his illegal doings 
in favour of those of his own religion at last obliged him 
to leave the country, and William and Mary were chosen 
King and Queen. 

5. Great Britain. — The effects of the Revolution which 
placed William and Mary on the throne were different in 
the three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
England the old laws and liberties were restored after a time 
of misgovemment. In Scotland, which at the restoration of 
Char!es the Second had again become a separate kingdom, 
the Stewart Kings had tried in vain to force the rites and 
government of the English Church on a people who preferred 
a system departing further from that of Rome. William 
and Mary were therefore gladly chosen in Scotland, and the 
Presbyterian Church was finally established. But in Ireland, 
where the mass of the people were Roman Catholics, the 
cause of James was maintained for a while. But in the end 
Ireland was more thoroughly conquered than ever, and the 
native Roman Catholic inhabitants were ground down for a 
long while under the dominion of the Protestant English. 
Thus the Scots gained their liberty and the establishment of 
their own religion by the same revolution which enslaved Ire- 
land. In 1707, ill the reign of Queen Anne, who succeeded 
William, £'h^/(1Hi/ and i'«'//a«rf were joined together into one 
kingdom, with one Parliament, called the Ktugdom of Great 
Britain, Ireland remaining a separate and dependent king- 
dom. Meanwhile, after the election of William and Mary, 
now that the same man was King of England and Stad- 
holder of the United Provinces, England look a leading part, 
as we have already said, in the last two wars against Lewis. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht, England, or we should now rather 
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say Great Britain, gained the fortress of Gibraltar, which we 
have kept ever since, and the island of Minorca. This was 
the English share in the partition of the Spanish monarchy, 
and it was our first possession in the Mediterranean. Tan- 
gier had been an Engiish possession during the reign of 
Charles the Second, but Tangier lies outside the Strait. In 
all these ways England became more mixed up with con- 
tinental affairs than she had been before, and this was 
still more the case when, just before the death of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, the Crown of Great Britain passed to a foreign 
prince who was actually a reigning sovereign, which William 
was not, except in his little principality of Orange. This was 
George Elector of Hanover, a descendant of James the First 
in the female line, who, as neither William nor Anne left any 
children, was chosen by Parliament to succeed, as being the 
next Protestant heir. Thus England had again, after so 
many years, a King who could not speak English. 

6. Germany and Hungary,— We have seen how utterly 
the power of the Emperors came to an end by the Peace of 
Westphalia ; and the next Emperor, Leopold, who succeeded 
Ferdmand the Third m 1' 58 and reigned till 1705, was not a 
man likdj to set it up agam The German prmces now did 
much as they pleased, and many of them did not scruple 
to become the allies of Lewis In fact, in a great part 
of Germany the King of France was much more the real 
head than the Emperoi The most famous German 
prince of this time wis the Gnat Ehit>r of Biandcnburg, 
Frederick Wtlhain, who has been ilreidy spoken of as 
taking a part in the war against Le«is It was under 
him thit the House of Hokemalhrn, as the family of the 
EUUors of Brandenburg and Kings of Piiissii is called, 
began to rise to greatness He inherited and gained 
several fresh territories in Germany, and, as we have 
seen he made hii Duchy of Prussn independent of Poland 
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His son Frederick, the first King of Prussia, took a share 
against France in the War of the Spanish Succession ; he 
also inherited a possession at a great distance, namely the 
Principality of Neufch&tel in the old Kingdom of Bur- 
gundy. This small state was in close alliance with the 
Canton of Bern, and it has since become a part of Switzer- 
land. The next King, Frederick William the Second, who 
succeeded in 1713, received some further additions to his ter- 
ritories in Western Germany by the Peace of Utrecht. Thus 
Prussia, as it must now be called rather than Brandenburg, 
was advancing step hy step to the position of a great power 
in Europe. The Emperor Leopold meanwhile, besides the 
wars with France, had much to do in his kingdom of Hun- 
^ary, both with the wars against the Turks and with the 
revolts of the Hungarians themselves, who were stirred up by 
his cruel persecutions of the Protestants. The Protestants 
did not scruple to join with the Turks, and ive can hardly 
wonder at them ; for the Christian subjects of a Mahometan 
power, though they are dealt with as an inferior people, 
are not denied the free exercise of their religion. In 1683 
the Turks besieged Vienna, which was delivered by John 
Sodieski, King of Poland, and Charles Duke of Lorraine. 
After this the war went on, and the Turks were gradually 
driven out of the part of Hungary which they held, and peace 
was made at Cartowits in 1699. In the midst of all this the 
Crown of Hungary, which, though it had been so long in the 
Austrian femily, was still by law elective, was made hereditary 
in 1687. Leopold then gave up the kingdom to his son 
fosephj-vAta in J690 was chosen King of the Romans, and 
succeeded his father in 1705. He took a leading part in all the 
affairs of Europe during his time. The war with France went 
on, and so did the civil wars in Hungary, till 171 1, after which 
we hear of no more revolts for a long while. In that year 
Joseph died, and was succeeded by Charles the Sixth. He it 
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was whom the Allies had wished to make King of Spain, 
and now the fear of uniting Spain with the dominions of the 
House of Austria helped to incline the Allies to peace. Uy 
the terms of peace the House of Austria got, as its share 
of Spanish dominions, all that remained of the Spanhk 
Netherlands, the Kingdoms <A Naples and Sardinia, and the 
Duchy oi Milan, except some parts which were given to the 
Uuke of Savoy. In 1715 another war began with the Turks, 
wliich was ended in 1718 by the Peace 0/ Passarowitz, by 
which more territory was won from the Turks, including Bel- 
grade the capital of Servia Thus the House of Austria at 
this time gT icd a gieat increase of territory, but it was all 
to the advantage of the Hoi sc of Austria, not all to that'of 
what was st 11 called the Rnm^n Empire, 

7. The Span sh Peninsula — The history of Spain during 
this time as far as it concerns us, has pretty well been told 
already. The power which had been so great under Charles 
the Fifih and Philip the Second had now sunk to nothing, 
and Spain was disputed about by other powers without 
asking the consent of its own people. But of the competitors 
for the Spanish Crown the Spaniards certainly preferred 
the French candidate to the Austrian, except in Catalonia, 
where the people took the other side. They had been 
deceived by the French in earlier wars. Portugal during 
this time has hardly any general history. At first it took the 
side of the French, and afterwards that of the allie?. And 
we must not forget that, besides the loss of its possessions 
in ditferent parts of Europe, Spain itself suffered dismember- 
ment. For, as we have seen, England got, not only the 
island of Minorca, but also the fortress of Gibraltar on the 
mainland of Spain itself. 

8. Advance of Savoy. — Italy also has very little history 
during these times. From this time onwards we shall lind 
botli Italy and the Netherlands used as a kind of battle-field 
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for the wars of other nations. We have seen how, by the 
Treaty of Utrecht., several parts of Italy were again made to 
change masters, and how, for the tirst time since Charles the 
Fifth, the Emperor, though we can no longer say the Empire, 
again became an important power in Italy. But there are 
two independent stales in Italy, of whose history some account 
must be given. The House of Saiioy was steadily making 
its way. From the beginning of the seventeenth centurj' the 
Dulles of Savoy had sought to add to their dominions the 
posstssions of the commonwealth of Genoa, and also what- 
ever they might be able to win in Lombardy, which was then 
divided between the commonwealth of Venice and the 
Kings of Spain as Dukes of Milan. Genoa they were not to 
Win for 1 long t me but by takmg a part dexterously and not 
lery scrupulously in every war thej always contriicd lo 
ga n somethm„ by each treit; of peac Thus Dul^e I ci r 
■imadeus the Se oni look a part n both thL wars of the 
Allies against France. He gamed n some canpaign&and 
lost in others he changed sides mo c than once but h 
gained an increase of territory both b) the Peace f 
RysTti k ind b> the Ptctc^ of Ltr,^ It His gams b\ th s 
last peace were very great mcluding a part of tne Du /i 
of Milan and more thin this he became a King The 
Dukes of Savoy had for a long time claimed to be Rini^s 
of Cyprus ajid JcrusxUm but thcie were mere nominal 
kingdoms while now Victor Amadeus became rial K ng of 
the Islvid f Si it) while the kingdom on the n jinlan 1 
went to the Kmperor The T <. S i/tes were thu'i agaii 
diMded as thty had been in the fourteenth and hfteenih 
centures The Dikes of Savoy in all this show a marked 
contrast to the other princes of Itah and tin. corrupt on 
wh ch had spread itself over most parts of Italy under the 
SpiT h domination hid hardly touched Iheir dtmnons 
Ihcy 1 eie thus able to do great things, and thoigh their 
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policy as yet was purely selfish, they were really laying ihe 
foundation of the power which in our own time has grown 
into the restored Kingdom of Italy. 

9. Wars of Venice. — The other Italian state of which 
some account must be given during tiis time was the com- 
monwealth of Venice^ which was still nobly playing its part as 
the champion of Christendom against the Turks. Cyprus had 
been lost, but the Venetians still kept Crete. But in 1645 the 
Turks attacked the island, and a war in its defence went on 
for twenty-four years. This war, as the greater part of it was 
taken up by the siege of the town of Candia, was commonly 
called the IVar of Catidia. The Venetians were helped, just 
as in the old times of the Crusades, by volunteers and others 
from various parts of Europe, France. Spain, England, 
and Savoy; but at last, in 1669, Candia could no longer 
hold out, and the whole island passed to the Turks. In 1684 
the Venetians joined the Emperor Leopold and the Poles in 
their war with the Turks, and presently Francesco Morosini, 
who had commanded at Candia, conquered the whole of 
PdoponnSsos, and was afterwards elected Doge. It was in 
this war that the Parthendn, the great temple at Athens, 
which had become a church under the Eastern Emperors and 
a powder-magaiine under the Turks, was finally broken down 
when Morosini was besieging Athens. Peloponnesos was 
confirmed to Venice in the Peace of Carlowitz in 1699, but 
it was won back by the Turks in 1715, as well as whatever 
Venice still kept in the East, except the Ionian Islands and 
one or two points on the west coast. In 1716 the Turks in 
vain tried to take Corfu, but in 1718 the Emperor Charles 
forsook Venice just when there was a chance of winning 
back PeloponnSsos. With the Peace of PassarowitB in that 
year the history of the wars of Venice in the East, which 
had gone on ever since the taking of Constantinople in 
1 204, came to an end. 
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la The United Provinces. — During all this time the 
seven United Provinces, as what we have already said will 
show, held a much higher position in Europe and the world 
in general than could have been looked for from the extent 
of their territories. And they did this notwithstanding an 
awkward constitution in which each of the states of which 
the Confederation was made up kept nearly all the rights of 
sovereignty. In Holland, which was the leading province of 
the seven, there was a chief magistrate called a Stadholder, 
who often held the same office in other provinces also. 
This office had passed on for some generations, almost as 
if it had been hereditary, in the family of the Princes of 
Orange. But, when William the Second died in 1650, his 
son William the Third 'vias not yet boni, and the office was 
formally abolished in 1667. At this time the States were 
chiefly led by a famous statesman of Holland, yokn de Will, 
but in 167-2 there was a revolution ; De Witt and his brother 
wiire murdered, and the Prince was appointed Stadholder. 
It was he who carried on the great defence of the Provinces 
against France, but after his death the office of Stadholder 
was again abolished for a long while. 

II. The Northern Kingdoms.— Sweden, like the United 
Provinces, held during all this time a greater position in 
Europe than it was really able to keep. Queen Christina 
abdicated in 1654 ; the wars went on during the time of the 
next King, Charles the Tenth, and in 1660 Charles the 
Eleventh concluded the Treaties of Oliva and Copenhagen, 
by which Sweden gained almost all Livonia from Poland, 
and obtained from Denmark al! that part of Denmark which 
lay within the northern peninsula, so that Denmark now kept 
only Jutland 7ix\A the islands. Sweden now had greater ter- 
ritories than it had at any time before or since, and in this 
King's reign, in 1682, the royal power was made absolute by 
law. The same had been done in Denmark in 1660, in the 
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reign of Frederick the Third. Then, in J697, came the 
famous Charles the Twelfth. He was presently attacked by 
Denmark, Poland, and Russia all at once. He first beat 
the Danes, and then the Russians in the famous battle of 
Narva; then he passed on into Poland, where he deposed 
one King and set up another ; then he passed on into Russia, 
where at last he was defeated at Pultowa, and had to take 
shelter in the Turkish dominions at Bender. There he 
stayed in a sort of captivity for a while, but in 1714 he 
made his way almost alone to Stralsiind in his Pomeranian 
dominions, where he was besieged by the forces of Denmark, 
Prussia, and Saxony. In 1718 he was killed in attacking 
Frederickshall in Norway, His sister Ulrica succeeded 
him. Absolute mon.-rchy was now again abolished, and 
the royal powers were made very small. In 1720 and 1721 
peace was made by Sweden with her various enemies, and 
the Swedish dominions were cut short in all parts. Livonia 
and the neighbouring countries were given up to Russia, 
whose territories now reached to the Gallic. Bremen and 
Verden were given up to Hanover, and part of Swedish Potne- 
rania to Prussia. So of the fruits of the German victories of 
Gustavus Adolphus nothing was left except part oi Pomerania 
and tbe town of IVismar; but the Scandinavian territories 
which had been won from Denmark in the last century were 
still kept. Charles the Twelfth had won victories which as- 
tonished the whole world, but he taxed the resources of his 
kingdom beyond its strength, and Sweden since his time has 
never been what it was during the whole of the seventeenth 
century. But, on the other hand, Sweden now reached to 
the extreme south of her own peninsula, and was no longer cut 
off by Denmark from the Western seas. In fact Sweden has 
to some extent, like Savoy, been gaining territorj' at one end 
and losing it at the other, though tlie gains have been greater 
in the case of Savoy and the losses in the case of Sweden. 
12. Russia and Poland. — We need say but little about 
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the history of Russia in this chapter, because its wonderful 
advances towards the end of this time will come better as a 
connected story in the next chapter. Poland meanwhile had, 
as we have seen to give up her new territory of Livonia to 
Swed n nd p n y in 1672, she hadto giveup the border 
provin e o /* o the Turks, and to submit to pay a 

trlbu B n 6 4 the Poles chose as their King their 

own g n Jshn Sobieski, the same who delivered 

Vienn n &83 B h before and after he became King, he won 
severa o e o he Turts, and got back part of the lost 
territones, and for a time joined to Poland Moldovia and 
Wallachia, the two Danubian principalities of which there 
has been much talk of late years. These conquests were not 
long kept Sobieski died in 1696, and the Poles did not 
choose a new King for more than a year. Then they chose 
Frederick Augustus, Elector of Saxony, who turned Catholic 
to receive the Crown, since which time the Electors and 
Kings of Saxony have been Catholics, while their people 
have remained Protestant. This King is called Augustus 
the Strong. He won back the strong town of Kaminicc from 
the Turks, but, having joined the league against Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, he was utterly overthrown in 1702. 
Charles called on the Poles to depose Augustus and choose 
a new King ; so in 1704 they chose one of their own nobles, 
Stanislaus Les^cgynski. But he reigned no longer than 
Charles could help him, and, after Charles' defeat at Pultow.a 
and after a civil war in Poland, Augustus was brought back. 
Poland was now falling very fast from the high place which 
it had once held in Europe. 

13. The Turks. — The chief events in the history of the 
Turks have already been told when we spoke of their wars 
with Venice and in Hungary. Though they conquered Crete 
and recovered Peloponnisos, yet on the whole the power of 
the Ottomans was going down. Some of the Sultans, like 
Mahomet the Fairlh, in whose time Vienna was besieged. 
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were men of spirit, and Mahomet sometimes commanded hi? 
own armies, but some were very weak men indeed, and none 
were like the great series of Sultans who had founded the 
Ottoman dominion. One great reason for the decline of the 
Oitoman power was that the tribute of children was no longer 
regularly levied on the subject nations. The yanissarie:! had 
become a kind of hereditary caste, and their old spirit was 
quite gone. In former times all the best servants of the 
Sultans, both in war and peace, had come from among the 
tribute children. Now that the tribute was no longer levied, 
the Sultans had no longer the same succession of able and 
faithful servants, and the subject nations were no longer de- 
prived of the men who were most fitted to be their leaders. 
As long as the tribute was levied, we may say that the subject 
nations could not revolt. As it was, we do not hear of any 
revolts for some time to come, but the subject nations now 
began to gain strength and their masters became weaker. 

14, European Settlements in India. — The Enghsh do- 
minion in India began during this time. The great sailors of 
Eiijabeth's time had made their way into the Indian seas as 
well as into those of the West, and a systematic trade with 
Iidia, carried on, as was usual in those days, by a Company^ 
began in the times of James the First. The English mer. 
chants had at first to withstand the opposition of the Dutch 
in the islands, and of the Portuguese on the mainland. The 
Dutch had got possession of the Islands called the Spict 
Islands, which form part of the great group of islands which 
lie beyond the two peninsulas of India, and in 1623 great 
indignation was caused by what was called the Massacre of 
I, when several Englishmen were put to death by a 
e of the Dutch Court in the island. With India itselt 
the English began to trade in a regular manner about 1613, 
then they received a charter from the reigning Emperor 
Jehangir. The great power in India was now the Mogul 
Empire^ ruled by Mahometan princes, sprung from Saber, 
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a descendant of Timour, who established himself in India 
in 1526. His grandson A^&ar, in whose time the Mogul 
dominion was spread over the greater part of India, was the 
greatest and best of all Mahometan rulers. Rut in truth he 
gave up Mahometanism, and set up a new religion of his own, 
Jehangir was his son. The first settlements in India were 
of course merely factories for trade, but in tKose distant 
seas it was needful for merchants to forlify their factories, 
and to have ships able to withstand an enemy. Commercial 
enterprises thus gradually changed into political and mili- 
tary enterprises, and the Company, which was at first merely 
a company of traders, came to have its dominions and armies 
like a sovereign prmce or commonwealth, and in the end to 
have rule over nearly all India. These times however are 
yet to come ; but the story of the English power in India is 
something like the history of Rome ; wherever the English 
merchants settled and fonified their factories, their dominion 
really began The r first settlement was at Sural; one 
which became of mo e importance began at Madras in 
1640 and n 662 he King of England, as distinsui^ed 
from he ading Company, first became possessed of a 
domin on n Ind % This was Bombay, which was given to 
England bj Port al on the marriage of Charles the Second 
to the Portuguese Infanta Katharine, But this new do- 
minion was before long granted by the King to the Company. 
In 1698 began the English settlement at Calcutta, and these 
three, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, remained the chief 
seats of the British dominion in India. During all this time 
there were many disputes between different sets of merchants 
about the right of trading with India, till at last, in 1708, the 
East India Company was put on the footing which it kept long 
after, and under which it gradually obtained either sovereignty 
or commanding influence in most parts of India. By this 
time the Mogul Empire was much weaker than it had been 
at the time when the English first settled. Shah Jekaii, the 
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son of Jehangir, who reigned from 1627 to 1658, was a great 
prince, but under his son Aumngzebe, who reigned from 1658 
to 1707, being thus nearly contemporary with Lewis the 
Fourteenth, the Empire, though outwardlyat its highest pitch 
of splendour, was really falling to pieces. For Aurungzebe 
was a bigoted Mahometan, and his intolerance led to a re- 
volt of the Mahrattm, a Hindoo people who founded a great 
dominion in Central India. And presently the rulers of the 
different provinces under the Mogul Emperors began to grow 
into independent princes, keeping up only a nominal submis- 
sion to the Gnat Mogul, as he was called. This is the same 
thing as we have seen so often in other parts of the world, in 
the Caliphate and in the Empire and in (he Kingdom of 
France, By these means the progress of the English in India 
was much helped. But we must remember that all this time 
there was no sign at all that the English were likely to come 
to the head power in India. There were as yet nothing but 
one set of traders and settlers among others, Portuguese, 
Dutch, French, and Danish. Some of these settlements of 
other nations remain still, though the English have so greatly 
outstripped them. But with the islands — except Ceylon, 
which lies close to the peninsula, as Sicily does to Italy — ■ 
the English have had but little to do. They have always 
chiefly belonged to the Dutch and Spaniards. 

15 European Colonization in America — During all this 
time colonization was going on bnskl) The two great 
maritime and commercial powers England and the UniUl 
Proxinui, now took the lead in it It was now thit Ei g 
land was nsmg to her great position b> sea, and htr new 
power led both to the foundation of ntw colonies and to 
the conquest of the colonies of other European natuns 
The Spaniards and Portuguese kept their great possessions 
in America, though the Spanish pouer had ultcrly gone 
down m the New World as well as in the Old. The Dutch 
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coloriy of New Netherland was flourishing, though the 
Dutch and Enghsh often had quarrels. In 1638 the Swedes 
also, now that Sweden had become a great power, set up a 
colony on Delaware Bay, but in 1655 this colony was con- 
quered by the Dutch, and was joined to their own New 
Netherland, But New Netherland itself did not last very 
long, fof it was conquered during the first war between the 
Dutch and the English in Charles the Second's time, and 
several English colonies were made out of parts of it. The 
chief town. New Amsterdam, changed its name to New 
York, in honour of the King's brother, James Duke of York. 
Other colonies were planted during Charles the Second's 
time, as Carolina and New Jersey, and especially Peim- 
sylvania, which was planted by the famous Quaker William 
Penn, who made laws for his colony, and established greater 
toleration in religion than was to be found anywhere else. 
Meanwhile the French claimed to hold all the vast regions 
to the north and west of the Enghsh colonies, and, whenever 
there was war between France and England in Europe, 
there was also war between the Fiench and English colonies 
in America. By the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 the French 
colony of Acadie was given up to Great Britain, and became 
the colony of Nova Scotia. But, on the other hand, the 
French were really colonizing at the mouih of the Mis- 
sissippi, in their province of Louisiana, and in I7i8 they 
founded the city of New Orleans. The last of the English 
colonies in these parts was Georgia, which wa5 founded in 
I ■23. That made up Che number of the thirteen colonies 
in North America, which still remain as the thirteen oldest 
states of the American Union. 

16. Summary. — -Thus, during this period, France gained a 
great increase of territory, and more than once she caused 
great alliances to be formed to withstand her. The great 
Spanish monarchy was divided, all its outlying possessions 
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ia Europe being separated from Spain, England and Scot- 
land were more firmly joined together, and began to take 
a leading part in all continental affairs, and Great Britain 
for the first time won a footing in tte Mediterranean. 
In Germany the Emperors became mere Austrian princes ; 
but, as Austrian princes, they gained a great increase 01 
power, both in Italy, from which they had so long been shut 
out, and in South-Eastern Europe as Kings of Hungary. 
In Northern Germany also we see the beginning of a great 
and more strictly German power in the growth of Branden- 
burg or Prussia. In Italy, Sa-uoy advanced, and Venice still 
maintained a gallant, though on the whole a losing, fight 
against the Turks. In Northern Europe S-weden had, by the 
enS of the period, quite lost the great position which it held 
at the b^inning, though it had gained some territory at the 
expense of Denmark. Poland was fast sinking, while the 
greatness of Russia was beginning. The power of the Turks 
was now much less to be feared, and, if they gained territory 
from Venice, they lost their possessions in Hungary and 
the neighbouring lands. In India the Dutch drove the 
Portuguese from the Islands, and the English settlements 
in India itself began. Colonization went on steadily in 
North America, and the English colonies were decidedly get- 
ting the upper hand. In the way of learning and litera- 
ture, the United Provinces still produced great scholars and 
political writers ; but for literature in their own tongues Eng' 
land and France certainly stood at the head. Many of the 
most famous writers of both those languages, and also some 
of the chief philosophers, belong to this time. Spain aiid 
Italy hnd greatly sunk ; and Germany had not thoroughly 
recovered from the Thirty Years' Wai, though it is impossible 
not to mention the great scholar and philosopher Leibnits. 
Geneially, French influence had too much power in Germany 
just now for anything very original to be done. 
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1. Character of the Period. — The greatest change which 
look place in Europe during the time to which we have now 
come was undoubtedly the growth of the great power of 
Russia. No other state in Europe changed in anything like 
the same degree till quite the last years of the eighteenth 
century. Still Russia did not come to at all the same kind 
of rank which had been held by France, and, before that, by 
Spain. Nor did Russia rise to its greatness by displacing 
France in the way in which France rose by displacing Spain. 
Therefore, though this chapter is called after the greatest 
Event of the period, still Russia will not be the centre of our 
story in the same way that the Empire was for so long, and 
afterwards Spain and France, In fact during this time there is 
not any one power in Europe which stands out in any marked 
way above all others. TTiere are several great powers which 
are much more nearly on a level than before, and among them 
one very important one is growing up in the form of Prussia. 
A great part indeed of this period is taken up by rivalries 
between France and England, and between Prussia and 
Austria, It is not always easy to remember which side each 
power took in the many wars of this time, but one rule is a 
pretty safe one, that England and France will not often be 
found on the same side. In short, no power in Europe 
holda a higher pHce at that time than our own country. 
Without exercismg any general dominion or making any 
general conquests, England had a hand in nearly everything 
thit »ent on But we must, in this chapter, make the 
Imperial House of Austria the centre of our story, as hardly 
anjthmg happened during this whole time in which that 
House had not a direct share. 

2. The Reign of Charles the Sixth,— The greater pari 
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of ihe German history of this period is taken up with the 
rivalry between the House of Austria^ the fam.ly of the 
Kings of Hungary and Archdukes of Austria, out of whom 
the Emperors were noiv chosen ahnost as a matter of course, 
and the House of HohenzolUrn, tlie House of the Kings of 
Prussia and Electors of Brandenburg, who had begun to rise 
into greatness under the C^fl^^/i^f^iJr. But this did not begin 
till some time later on, not till after the death of the Emperor 
Charles the Sixth. The first disturbance came — what we 
should hardly have expected — from Spain. The new French 
King of Spain, Philip the Fifth, under his minister Cardinal 
Alberoni, tried to get back the lands which Spain had lost, 
especially the Kingdom of Saniiniii, which had passed to the 
Emperor, and that of Sicily, which had passed to the Duke of 
Savoy. The Spaniards actually conquered Sardinia, and went 
some way towards conquering Sicily. But France, Englanii, 
and the United Provinces presently joined the Emperor in the 
Quadruple Alliance aganst Spain, and the end of it was tliat 
Spain had to give up het projects, and the Emperor and the 
King of Sicily exchanged their two Italian kingdoms. Thus 
the Emperor Charles the Sixth became King of the Two 
Sicilies, like Frederick the Second, and the Dukes of Savoy 
became Kings of Sardinia, the title by which they were 
known till the present King became King of Italy. This was 
in 1720, and in the same year the Emperor made what is 
called a Pragmatic Sanction, which was guaranteed by the 
chief powers of Europe, and by which all his hereditary 
dominions, Hungary, Sicily, Austria, and the rest, were to 
pass to his heirs female in case he left no son. Presently 
this Emperor got entangled in a series of unsuccessful wars. 
On the death of Augustus the Strong, in 1 ?33, there was a 
double election to the Crown of Poland between Frederick 
Augustus F.lector of Saxony, the son of the late King, and 
Stanislaus, wlto had before been made King by Charles the 
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Twelflli. The Emperor and Russia supported Augustus, but, 
as Lewis the Fifteenth had married ttie daughter of Stanislaus, 
he took upon him to make war on the Emperor, and he was 
joined by Chirks Emmanuel tlu Third, King of Sardinia, 
and by Philip of ^pain, or rather by his wife Elizabeth of 
Farma, both of whom had designs on the Austrian posses- 
sions in Italy. Thus a war took place in which the two Bour- 
bon Kings were joined against the Emperor, and in which for 
once England took no part. The end of this war, called the 
War of Ike Polish Election, was that the House of Austria 
lost the greater part of its Italian dominions. There was, 
as usual, a good deal of shifting among the smaller Duchies, 
but the important changes were that the Two Sicilies were 
given to a younger son of the King of Spwn — making a third 
Bourbon kingdom in Europe — and part of the Duchy of Milan 
w.is given to the King of Sardinia, whose frontier thus ad- 
vanced a httle as usual And not only the House of Austria 
but the Empire lost also, for it was settled that the Ducky of 
Lorraine, a fief of the Empire, should pass to Stanislaus — 
who gave up his claim to the Crown of Poland — for life, and 
should be joined to France at his death. Thus France again 
advanced at the expense of Germany. The Duke of Lorraine, 
Francis, who had ra irried Maria Theresa, the daughter of (he 
ICinperor Charles, got ihe succession to the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, where the line of the Media was dying out, instead 
of his own Duchy of Lorraine. 

3. The Wars of Austria and Prussia.— It was in this 
way settled that the hereditary dominions of the House of 
Austria should pass to the House of Lorraine, as represent- ' 
ing the House of Habsburg in the female line. And it was 
no doubt expected that ihe Empire and the Kingdom of 
Germany would pass quietly along with the hereditary states. 
And all this did happen in the end, but not till after much 
disputing and fighting. When the Emperor Charles died in 
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standing all that the Hungarians had suffered from her prede- 
cessors, she found great zeal in her cause. Presently England 
and Sardinia came to her help, and the war went on in 
Germany till 1 745, when Charles the Seventh died, and Maria 
Theresa's hasha-ndt Francis was elected Emperor. From this 
time she was called the £'w^j-i'H--g«i-f», being Queen of Hun- 
gary in her own right and Empress as wife of the Emperor 
Francis, The war went on between the Empress-Queen, 
England, and the United Provinces on one side, and France 
and Spain on the other, till 1748, when Silesia was formally 
given up to the King of Prussia. It was under Frederick the 
Great that Prussia, the growth of which had begun under the 
Great Elector, rose to be one of the chief powers of Europe. 
He was a philosopher and writer, and, when he was not at war. 
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he did much to malte things better within his kingdom. But 
there was a good deal more fighting to come before the end 
of his reign, for in 1756 another war broke out between him 
and the Empress -Queen. This was called the Seven Year^ 
War. Now things turned about, for not only Russia, Poland, 
and Sweden, but even France, was on the Austrian side, and 
Frederick was surrounded by enemies and left alone on the 
continent, England however joined him, and in 1762 Peier 
Ihe Third 0/ Russia, who was a great admirer of Frederick, 
changed sides. The way in which Frederick bore up for 
so long against so many enemies was one of the greatest 
triumphs of military skill on record There was another 
small war in Germany in 1777 about the succession of 
Bavaria, between Frederick and the Emperor Joseph Ihe 
Second. Joseph had been elected King of the Romans jn 
1764, and he succeeded his father m 1765, being also mide 
by his mother fellow- sovereign ol her hereditary domiuLons 
In 1780 Maria Theresa died, and Joseph reigned alone 
Joseph had great schemes of reform in all his dominiona, 
but he was too fond of putting everything to rights according 
to his own notions, without regard to the old laws of his 
different kingdoms, so that in the end he did more harm than 
good. In this way he tried to sweep away all the old insti- 
tutions of Hungary, hut just before his death in 1790 he 
restored them. He was succeeded by his brother, Leopold 
the Second, and he in 1792 by the last Emperor, Francis 
Ihe Second. By this time quite a new state of things was 
beginning throughout Europe. 

4. Great Britain. — During a great part of this time during 
which Great Britain was so. much mixed up with the affairs 
of the continent, she had herself a foreign King. George the 
First could not even speak Enghsh, and he thought much 
more of his Electorate than of his Kingdom. The same may 
be said of George the Second also, though he had got so f.n 
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as to speak English. Thus England got mixed up in several 
wars with which she had not much to do. At the beginning 
of George the First's reign, Lewis the Fourteenth, just before 
his death, abetted the attempt made in 1715 by the son of 
James the Second, who calltd himself James the Third, to 
win the Crowns of England and Scotland, for of course he did 
not acknowledge the Union of the two kingdoms. This at- 
tempt fmled, and England was on good terms, and even in 
alliance, with the Duke of Orleans, who was Regent for the 
young King Lewis the Fifteenth. This was the time when 
England joined with France and the Emperor Charles to 
withstand Spain. This time England really was threatened, 
for Spain now took up the cause of the Pretender, as did 
Charles of Sweden, who was angry because the King of Great 
Uritain had got his possessions in north-western Germany, 
In George the Second's reign we had another war with 
Sptiiti, which began in 1739, and which was forced on the 
King and his Minister, Sir Robert Walpok, by the general 
wish of the people, who were stirred up by tales of wrongs 
done to Englishmen by the Spaniards in America. liut 
little came of this war, except some additions to geographical 
knowledge in the shape of the famous voyages of Lord 
Anson. Then, from 1741 to 1748, England plunged into a 
war on the continent about a matter with which she had 
nothing to do at all, namely the war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, in which, as we have seen, England took the side of the 
Queen of Hungary, and France that of the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor Charles the Seventh, Nothing came of 
this war either, as the English and French gave back their 
conquests to each other at the end of it; but it should be 
remembered that in 1745 the son of the Old Pretender, 
Charles Edward, with French help, made an attempt to gain 
the British Crowns for his father. Scotland he actually did 
hold for a while, and he kept court at Edinburgli, but this 
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rebellion was quelled, like the earlier one, at the Battle of 
Cultoden. Tticn a war with France arose out of the quarrels 
between the colonists of the two nations in America, and 
this war got mixed up with the Sevm Year^ War in 
Germaiij'. The war, as far as England was concerned, was 
chiefly waged by sea and in America ; and under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, many 
victories and conquests were made, especially in the year 
1759. The war went on into the reign of George the Third, 
which began in 1760, and it was ended in 1763 by the Peace 
of Paris, by which England got back much that had been 
lost by the war, and greatly enlarged her American posses- 
sions. Hut presently, in the reign of George the Third, the 
greater part of those possessions were lost altogether. An 
attempt to impose taxes on the colonists led to resistance. 
The thirteen colonies, from New England to Georgia, re- 
volted, and in 1776 they declared themselves independent, 
and thus made the beginning of the great Federal Republic 
of the United States. The French stepped in during the 
war to help the colonists, and they were presently joined by 
Spain and the United Provinces ; and, when peace was 
made in 1783, Great Britain had to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the States and to give back Minorca to Spain. 
But Gibraltar, our other Spanish possession, was kept, and 
its defence during this war against the forces of France and 
Spain is one of the exploits of which Englishmen are most 
proud. In 17S2 Ireland, which had hitherto been a kingdom 
dependent on Great Britain, became independent, the two 
kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland now having the same 
King but distinct and independent Parliaments. It was also 
during this time that the English power vastly extended 
itself in India, but that will be better spoken of in a separate 
section. During all these wars Great Britain commonly 
i;onfined herself to her position as an insular power. She 
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made no attempt at winnirig continental dominion, as she 
had done in the times of the old wars with France. Het 
only outlying possessions in Europe were Gibraltar and 
Minorca ; on the other hand, though, foreign powers gav( 
help to pretenders to the British Crown, there was no seriou: 
attempt on the part of any enemy to get possession of an; 
part of the British Islands. The true object of these war, 
was dominion in distant parts of the world, and the grea 
gains and losses of England and France were not made ii 
Europe, but in America and India. It marks quite a nev 
state of things that this should be so, Europe had now 
ceased to be the only world of European nations. The 
great maritime powers held dominions in the East and West 
greater than they possessed at home ; and the colonies which 
England lost have grown into a great English-speaking 
nation in the New World. 

5. France.— The long reign of Lewis the Fourteenth was 
followed by the reign, nearly as long, of his great-grandson 
Lewis the Fifteenth, who also came to the crown in his 
childhood, and reigned till 17?4. Lewis the Fourteenth, with 
all that is to be said against him both as a man and as a 
King, was at least a ruler with a strong will, who had objects, 
and who largely carried those objects out. But Lewis the 
Fifteenth, though not without capacity, seems to have wil- 
fully given himself up to vice and idleness and the dominion 
of unworthy favourites. Yet France, as we have already 
seen, kept up her position as a great power throughout his 
reign, and she even gained some increase of territory. We 
have already seen how France took a leading part in all the 
chief wars of this time— how she was commonly opposed to 
Austria, except in the first war with Spain and in the Seven 
Years' War — how, except in the first war with Spain, she was 
always opposed to England, and how her wars with England 
were mainly carried on by sea, and arnong the colonial posses- 
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sions of the two countries. In Europe France extended 
herself in two places during this time, namely in Lorraine, 
where the Uuchy, which had been given to Y^va.^ Stanislaus 
for life and which had greatly flourished under him, was 
joined to France at his death in 1766. And, as by this time 
nearly the whole of Elsass had been annexed bit hy bit, the 
lands which France had taken from the Empire since the first 
seizure of the Three Bishopricks now formed a large and 
compact territory. The other gain of France at this time 
was in quite another part of Europe, namely the Italian 
island of Corsica. This had been for a long time subject to 
the commonwealth of Genoa. But the Genoese government 
was oppressive, and the Corsicans revolted more than once. 
Their chief leaders were the two PaoU, father and son, of 
whom the second is much the better known. The Genoese 
called in the French to help them, and at last, in 1768, they 
gave up their ri^hi^ 10 France, and the French presently con- 
quered the island. These annexations happened during the 
reigTi of Lewis the Fifteenth, during which time the internal 
state of the kingdom was getting worse and worse. His 
grandson Lewis ttie Sixteenth tried to make things better as 
well as he could ; but he was quite unfit for such a task, and 
he had in the end to suffer for the misgovermnent of his 
forefathers, and for the despotism under which they had 
brought their own kingdom and so many lands which they 
had added to it. 

6. Spain. — We have already seen that Spain during this 
time, perhaps because her dominions were now so much 
smaller, showed much more of life than she had shown 
during the latter pari of the sixteenth century. This was 
shown both in a marked improvement in her government at 
home and in a vast advance in her European position. If her 
altenipts to win back her lost territory failed, she was able to 
set up Spanish princes on more than one throne in ItaJy. 
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In the time of Alberoni we have seen that France and Eng- 
land were united against Spain ; in the later wars it was the 
other way, and France and Spain were cornmonly joined to- 
gether ag^nst England and the allies of England on the 
continent. And in 1761, the two Bourbon kingdoms were 
still more closely united by what was called the Family 
Compact. Presently they both set upon Portugal, as being 
an ally of England. The reigning King of Portugal was 
Joseph, who had an able minister called the Marquess of 
Potnbal. By the brave resistance of the Portuguese and the 
help of the English, the French and Spanish invaders were 
driven back. During this period the yesm'ts wtit driven out 
both of Spain and Portugal, having been foufd, as they were 
in most countries, to be dangerous to the civil power. 

7. Italy. — During this period /tafy again gained some sort 
of show of independence as compared with its slate in the 
seventeenth century, it still formed a collection of distinct 
principalities and commonwealths, of which the common- 
wealths were oligarchies and the principalities despotisms, 
and most of the princes were members of foreign royal 
families. Little room was thus left for any real national feel- 
ing. Still the whole country was not so utterly under the 
power of one foreign King as it had been in the days of 
the Spanish dominion. On the other hand, the common- 
wealth of Venice, which had done such great things in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, sceraed to lose all 
strength and life after the loss of Peloponn^sos. For a 
moment indeed after the Peace of Utrecht, and still more 
after the exchange of Sicily and Sardinia, it might seem that 
Italy was as completely held down by the Go-man branch of 
the House of Austria as it had before been by the Spiutish 
branch. Among the other states there were constant changes 
during the several wars, but things were at last settled by the 
Peace of 1748, One Bourbon, prince froni Spain, Charles, 
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who afterwards succeeded to the Crown of Spain, was settled 
in tfie Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, another became Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza, and the Emperor Francis was Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, where he was succeeded in 1765 by his son 
Leopold, who afterwards was Emperor. Leopold did a vast 
deal for his Duchy and was as good a prince as a despotic 
prince can be. But the only really national princes in Italy 
were tliose of the House of Savoy, who were now Kings of 
Sardinia, Victor AmadeusX^at Second and Charles Emmanuel 
the Third. They took a pari in every war, and were not very 
scrupulous about changing sides, but they always gained 
something in the end. This time, by the Peace of 174.8, tbcy 
gained another part of the Duchy of Milan, the rest being 
left to the House of Austria. In all these changes the people 
were handed over from one master to another without their 
wishes being thought of at all. The only parts of Italy 
where any life remained among the people at this time were 
Genoa and Corsica. In the war of the Austrian Succession 
Genoa took the side of France, so in 1746 it was occupied by 
the Austrians. But the people, without any help from the 
oligarchical government, rose up and drove the Austrians 
out, a revolution which had a good deal of effect on ihe 
course of die war in those parts. And we have seen that, as 
the people of Genoa rose against the yoke of Austria, so the 
people of Corsica rose against the yoke of Genoa, till they 
were handed over to France. The Popes of this time, especially 
Benedict Ike Fourteenth and Clement the Fourteenth, were 
mostly very good men, but they had ceased to be of any im- 
portance as temporal princes, and the best of them were 
unable to make any thorough reform in their own dominions. 
Clement the Fourteenth, who is perhaps better known by his 
family name of Ganganelti, altogether put down the Order 
of the Jesuits in 1773, but it was afterwards set up again. 
8. Russia and Poland. — We now come to what is really 
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the greatest event during this time, namely the wonderful 
rise of Russia. For this we must go some way back into our 
former period, so as to tell the story straight on. Russia was 
already a powerful stale in its own part of the world, but it 
was quite cut off from any dealings with Europe in general 
till the reign of Peter the Great. He began to reign together 
with his brother /fUB in 1682, and alone in 1689. During 
their joint reign Poland finally gave up to Russia a great 
deal of the Russian territory which she had formerly held. 
Presently Peter began to turn his mind to naval affairs. He 
improved his one haven Qi Archangel, zxid. presently, in 1696, 
he conquered Aze/irom the Turks, so that he nowhad ahaven 
on the Black Sea. Then he twice travelled in various coun- 
tries, especially Holland and England, to learn such things 
as might be useful for his own people. Between his two 
journeys came his war with Charles the. Tivelfth of Sweden, 
which in the end turned to the greatest advantage of Russia. 
For Peter got Livonia and the other possessions of Sweden 
east of the Baltic, and so he had a footing on a third sea. 
Within this newly-gained territory he founded his newly- 
made capital of Saint Petersburg, which thus supplanted 
Mosco'w, as Moscow had supplanted the earlier capitals. 
Later in his reign he extended his borders on the other 
Russian sea, the Caspian Sea, at the expense of Persia. He 
look the title of Emperor of all IheSussias, which amounted 
to a claim over the Russian provinces held by Poland. In 
the internal state of the country he made many changes, 
bringing the clergy under the control of the civil power, and J 
making improvements in many ways, though it must be re- 
membered that improvements of this kind, when made by the 
single will of a despot, do in fact only make his despotism 
stronger. Still Peter is entitled to the honour of having raised 
his country from a very low position in Europe to a very great 
one. His policy was carried on by his widow Catharine, 
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who succeeded him in 1725, the Crown of Russia passing, 
like the old Roman Empire, sometimes by will and soine- 
times by revolution, without any very certain rule of suc- 
cession. During the greater part of the eighteenth century 
the throne was filled by women, Anns the niece of Petei-, 
Elisabeth his daughter, and lastly Catharine the Second, who 
succeeded in 1762 by the murder of her husband Peter the 
Third, and reigned till 1796. With some checks, ^^ly' for 
instance being twice or thrice lost and won again in the wars 
with the Turks, Russia, notwithstanding its internal revolu- 
tions, went on advancing in the face of other nations. Under 
Catharine the Second the great conquest of Crim Tartary 
was made, Russia now got rid of the last trace of the old 
Tartar dominion, and she again had free access to the Euxine, 
as when Russian fleets threatened Constantinople in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. But the chief advance towards Western 
Europe was made by the share of Russia in the successive par- 
titions ai Poland. The internal government of that country 
was so bad, both the King and the people being subject to a 
tumultuous nobility, that the state grew weaker and weaker. 
The last two Kitigs, Augustus Elector of Saxony, son of 
Augustus the Strong, and Stanislaus Poniatowski, a native 
Pole, were forced on the country by Russia, and attempts at 
internal reform, as being likely to make the kingdom stronger, 
were always checked. At last, in 1772, the Empress Catharine 
ofSussia, Frederick the Great 0/ Prussia, and the Empress- 
Queen, as Queen of Hungary — though the last very un- 
willingly—joined together to partition Poland, each taking 
certain provinces. In 1793 another partition was made by 
Russia and Prussia only, and in 1795 Poland was destroyed 
altogether as an independent nation and its remaining terri- 
tory was divided between its three neighbours. But it must be 
remembered that what was then understood by Poland took 
in both the old Kingdom of Poland the Duchy 0/ Lithuania, 
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and the Russian provinces held by Poland. Russia got 
back most of her old territory, and she took also the greater 
part ai Lithuania. Pfussia took West Prussia, the greater 
part of old Poland, and a small part of Liihtiania. Austria 
or Hungary (whichever we are to call it) took the rest of old 
Poland, and, oddly enough, some territory which had once 
been Russian. In the Russian provinces the mass of the 
people were still Russian, and they had often suffered per- 
secution from Poland for cleaving to the Eastern Church. 
This however does not justify the breach of the law of 
nations, and the other two powers, which divided Poland 
itself, had not even thus much of excuse to make. By this 
partition, Russia, which had hitherto stood on the confines 
of Europe, was brought as it were into the middle of the 
continent and into the thick of European affairs. 

9- Northern Europe. — During this time the Scandinavian 
Kingdoms, especially Siveden, were of much less account 
than they had been in the period before it. Neither of them 
now took much share in the general affairs of Europe, 
Sweden had had more than one war with Russia, and in 1743 
she had to give up the district called Carelia on the Gulf 
of Finland, and this lime without gaining any territory to 
the west. The history of the country is mainly remarkable 
for its internal revolutions. After the changes of 1720 the 
government became almost wholly aristocratic ; but in 1772 
the royal power, with the good will of the mass of the people, 
was set up again. In Denmark sieanwhile the government 
remained an absolute monarchy, but the country was on the 
whole well governed and prosperous, and its naval power 
especially was greatly increased. During this lime too the 
ever shifting Duchies of Sleswick and Holstein were at last 
wholly united with the Danish Crown, Holstein being held 
as a fief of the Empire, while Sks-wick was not. 

10. The Netherlands. — During this time those provinces 
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of the Netherlands which had belonged to Spain were held 
by the House of Austria, while tlie Seven United Provinces 
remained independent ; but, like Sweden, their importance 
in Europe in the eighteenth century was very much less than 
it had been, in the seventeenth. In the War of the Aus- 
trian Succession the United Provinces supported the Queen 
of Hungary, and the Austrian provinces were overrun by the 
French. But when, in 1747, the Dutch territory also was 
invaded, a change in the internal constitution followed, by 
which the Prince of Orange, William the Fourth, was made 
hereditary Stadkolder. During the war between England and 
France which arose out of the revolt of the American colonies, 
there was a short war between England and the. United 
Provinces, but both the grounds of quarrel and the terms of 
peace had almost wholly to do with the colonial possessions 
of the two countries. Presently there were disturbances in 
the country and dissatisfaction with the Stadholder, William 
the Fifth, which gave both the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor Joseph the Second excuses for interfering. By 
the end of this time, about 1790, the United Provinces had 
sunk into utter insignificance, being almost wholly under the 
control of Prussia. In \he Austrian Netherlands also the 
changes made by Joseph the Second led to revolts. 

II. The Turks. — The power of the Turks during this time 
had altogether ceased to be dreaded by Christian nations. 
The advances of Russia during this time form the greater 
part of the European history of Turkey, hut it was not till 
the reign of Catharine the Second that the advantage set 
steadily in on the Russian side, and. in the early part of 
the period Turkey was decidedly successful on the side of 
Austria. During the reign of Mahmoud the First, who 
reigned from 1730 to 1754, in a war which began in 1737, 
the Turks, by the Peace of Belgrade in 1739, recovered 
from Austria the city of Belgrade, and all that had been 
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given up by the Peace of Passarotuitz. And. by this treaty 
Russia was not to keep any fleet in the Black Sea. But in 
the war between Catharine the Second and Mustapha the 
Third, which began in 1769, the advantages were wholly on 
the Russian side. The loss of territory by Turkey during the 
reign of Catharine was great. By the Peace of Kainardji, in 
1774, the Sultans gave up their superiority over the Tartar 
Khans of the Crimea. The Khan was then recognized as an 
independent power, but the country was soon afterwards con- 
quered by Russia. By the next war, which was ended by the 
Treaty ofjassy in 1792, the Turkish frontier fell back to the 
Dniester. But almost more important than these losses of 
territory was the system of interference in the internal con- 
cerns of the Sultan's dominions which went o f o h s n e 
on the part of Russia. As the Turkish o emmen g ew 
weaker, and as the tribute of children was no ong 1 ed 
the Christian nations, Grreks, Slavonians, nd o h h 

were under the Turkish yoke^ began to rcvo hene e hey 
had a cliance. !n so doing they were of cou e ways en 
couraged by Russia, though they seldom really gamed any- 
thing by Russian meddling in their affairs. Still this tendency 
of the Christian nations to revolt, and the encouragement 
given to these revolts by Russia, ail mark the beginning of a 
new state of things in Eastern Europe, and one which is going 
on still. It should specially be noticed that by the Treaty of 
Kainardji Russia obtained certain rights of interference in 
the Danubian Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
wliich were under the superiority of the Sultans, without 
forming part of their immediate dominions. In these wars, 
Russia, which sixty years before had had no European haven 
except on the White Sea, was able to send fleets into the 
Mediterranean. She was now fully established, not only as 
one of the chief powers of Europe, but as the ruling power in 
the south-east as well as in the nordi-east. The Eastt-rn 
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Chur h uhii^h Iiad bem so lo g kept down under Malio 
metan bondage now agiin begns lo be of impoitance as 
being the rel g on botli of the greater p^rC ol the Chris 
ti^n subjects of the Turks and liso of Russia whiuh pro- 
fesied to be their dLfendcr 

12 The Enghah power in India —It was in the course 
of this period that the great English dominion in India grew 
up out of what were at first the mere mercantile settlements 
of the East India Company. But this was not till after a 
hard struggle with the French, who at one time seemed likely 
to gain the greatest power in the peninsula. In 1746, during 
the war of the Austrian Succession in Europe, Labourdonnais, 
the French governor of the Mauritius, seiied Madras, which 
was kept till the end of the war. But meanwhile Dvpleix, 
the governor of Pondicherry, the chief French settlement in 
India, formed great schemes of French dominioa in the East, 
and wars went on between the French and the English in 
India, under cover of supporting different native princes. 
These wars did not even stop when France and England 
were at peace, in the time between the two wars of the 
Austrian Succession and the Seven Years' War. In 1756 the 
English settlement at Calcutta was taken "by SuraJ-ad-doTola, 
the Nabob of Bengal, one of the princes who owed a notninal 
vassalage to the Great MoguL Now it was that many 
Englishmen died in what was called the Black Hole. But 
now came the great advance of the English power under 
Clive and the battle of Flossy in 1757, in which the Nabob, 
with a vast native army and with a small body of French 
auxiliaries, was utterly overthrown by Clive's little army 
of English and of natives under English discipline. This 
battle laid the real foundation of the English dominion in 
India, But the war with France still went on in Souihem 
India with varying success till the Peace of 1763, when Fori- 
aicherry, which had been taken by the English, was restored 
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to the French. Since then it has been commonly taken and 
given back whenever there has been any war between Eng- 
land and France. But neither the French power in India 
nor that of any oth E p h h d 

Clive, been able d p g h E g d 

that time theE hd g dh b mh 

like those of anc R h IV d O 

state after anoth hfibem pd dh 

has been incorpo d wh a k ngd m m n 

wealth was mad R p m b m m 

bered that all th m h E g h d mm d w 

not in the hands hEghG mb h 

of the Company as 8 h h if 

India were brou h d H 

Government by h \i B / 

body acting in t K n m 

the management of affairs by the Company. After Clive, the 
most famous name in the history of British India was that of 
the Governor- General W^i7?r/« //kfft>ii^j, who was impeached 
and tried before the House of Lords on various charges of 
oppression and misgavernment, and was acquitted after a 
trial which lasted many years. 

13. The Independence of the United States.— Cfd/g^a 
was the last Englisk colony that was founded in North 
America during this time. The English colonies lay 
wholly along the east coast ; the French possessions in 
Canada and Louisiana hemmed them in to the north and 
west, and the Spanish colony oi Florida to the south. The 
colonies of the different European nations took a large share 
in the several wars of the century. In 1 759 Canada was con- 
quered by the English troops, British and colonial ; this wai 
was memorable for the victory and death of General IVol/e 
at Quebec. A large French-speaking population in Canada 
was thus handed over to English rule, and the French settle- 
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ments now no longer stood in the way of the growth of the 
EngUsh colonics to the west. By the same treaty of 1763 
Florida was given up by Spain to England, and Louisiana 
was divided between England and Spain, the Mississippi 
being the boundary. The French were thus quite shut out 
of North America, Then came the attempt on the part of 
Great Britain to tax the colonies, their revolt, and the 
assistiince given them by France, and afterwards by Spain. 
When the colonies in 1776 declared themselves independent, 
each colony formed an independent State, joined together 
only by a very lax Confederation, But when the war was 
over, a closer union was found necessary, and in 1789 
the constitution of the United States 'if America, as a 
perfectly organized Federal commonwealth, remarkably like 
the constitution of the Achaian League in old times, was fiilly 
established. Each State kept its independence in its own 
affairs, but the Union formed one nation in all dealings with 
other powers. The first President of the new commonwealth 
was George Washington, who had been the great leader of 
the colonists during the war. This constitution was gradu- 
ally accepted by all the States, Bythe treaty of 1783 i7£>n'(A/ 
was given back to Spain, and the late British conquest of 
Canada, with the colonies of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland, remained part of the British dominions. 
The States were thus hemmed in to the north, and for a 
while to the south also ; but they had free power of growth 
to the west, where new settlements were quickly founded and 
were admitted into the Union as independent States on the 
same terms as the first thirteen. 

14. Summary. — The greatest events during this period are 
thus to be found in the furthest parts of the civilized world. 
The rise oi Russia in Eastern Europe, the foundation of the 
English dominion in India, and the establishment of the 
United States in America, are the three greatest events of 
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the time. They are more than mere common conquests 
or acquisitions of ten-itory. Each one of them is the real 
beginning of a new state of things. The English now fairly 
took their place as the leading people of the earth in 
colonization and distant dominioiL The British Empire in 
India is the greatest example of distant dominion, as dis- 
tinguished from proper colonization, on the part of any Euro- 
pean power ; and the establishment of the United States as 
an independent power has given to a people of English birth 
and speech the means of growing to far greater extent and 
po vei thm the> could h'i\e done if they had remained de- 
pendent o> the m ther country Geographical knowledge 
WIS also gr -itly ncreased by the more thorough survey of 
the ishnds of the Eastern Ocean, including the ast s and 
or rather vont lent of -ii st> iha which, just at the end of 
the penod w th wh ch »e are now dealing opened a other 
fie! i for Engl sh colon zat on I ranee was ow a tnge h r 
dri en o it of the world of distant dominion and he o her 
colomz nj, powers Spam Portugal, ajid Hotl i cou d at 
most keep \hat they had „ot None of the chi j,e wh ch 
happened in Western Europe at this time were at all on the 
same scale as these, for the gains and losses of the maritime 
powers had been made much less in Europe than in their 
distant possessions. In Europe, the three Western powers, 
England, France, and Spain, kept nearly the same position 
at the end of the period which they had held at the Ijeginning. 
The United Provinces and the Scandinavian kingdoms had 
fallen from their momentary greatness, and Italy hardly 
existed, except as the battle-field for other powers, and as a 
land in which the younger branches of ruling families might 
be provided for. But the House of Savoy was still pushing 
its way, and it gained some increase of territory by nearly 
every fresh treaty of peace. But in Eastern Europe the ad- 
vance of Russia, at once agmnst Sweden, Poland, and Turkey, 
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the way in which, from having been cooped up inland, she 
made her way into both the BaUic and the Mediterranean, 
and became a great and even threatening power, formed 
the greatest European change of the time. Russia, afttr 
having been thrown back for so many ages, had at last won 
the place which she had tried to win when she attacked Con- 
stantinople in the old times. Her advance is also remarkable 
as bringing into prominenre a race and a religion which had 
long been kept in the background. The Slavonic nations 
with whom we have hitherto had most to do, the Poles, Bo- 
hemians, and others, belonged to the Western Church, and 
were more or less closely connected with the Western Empire. 
But with the rise of Russia, a Slavonic country which got its 
Christianity and civilization wholly from Constantinople, both 
the Slavonic race and the Eastern Chunk again rise into 
special importance. And so in some sort does the Eastern 
Empire also, by means of the influence which the Russian 
princes, as the most powerful princes of the Eastern Church, 
were rible to exercise on those naiions of their own Church, 
both Greek and Slavonic, which were still in bondage to the 
Turki. The advance of Prussia during the same time was 
very important, but It was not so important as this. The 
chan^ was not so sudden, and it was not so great in itself. 
A new German power came to the front in Germany, and it 
has gradually grown to be the head of Germany, much 
in the same way as Wessex grew in England, Castile in 
Spnin, and France in Gaul. But its rise did not, like the rise 
of Russia, bring a race and a religion from the background 
10 the front. The partition of Poland, in which Russia 
and Prussia had the chief share, stands pretty well by itself 
in history i disputed and tributary dominions have often 
been divided between several claimants, but there is no other 
case of a great and independent country being cut up in this 
way among its neighbours. These political changes and tlie 
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rise of these new powers were very great events in themselves, 
and they were also closely connected with the stir in men's 
minds which went on during this time. During the eighteenth 
century men were speculating on religion, government, and 
society in a more daring way than they had ever speculated 
on so great a scale before. French and French-speaking 
writers, Voltaire, Rousseau, aiiA others, were leading on men's 
minds towards that genera) crash of existing things, good and 
bad together, which marks the next period in so large a part 
of Europe. And rulers like the Emperor Joseph, Frederick 
of Prussia, and Catharine of Russia helped to the same end. 
For, though ihey ruled as absolute princes, yet the great 
changes which they made, both good and bad, tended to un- 
settle men's minds, and to make them more ready to break 
with the past altogether. This whole period then was one 
of very great importance, but it was mainly in the way of 
preparation for what was coming. It was a time of great 
advance in both physical and moral science, and one of great 
mechanical discovery. But in most branches of art, learning, 
and original composition the eighteenth century was below 
either the times before or the times after it. It seemed as 
if the world needed to be stirred up by some such general 
crash as was now near at hand. 
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CHAPTER XVr. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Character of the time { i ) — reign of Lewis the Sixlemtk ; the SlaUs- 
Ceneral of 1789; they become Che National Assembly (2) — Comli- 
lution of 1 790 ; abolition of motiareky ; National Convenlian ; 
ex^uHoH of the KtHg {z] — Reign of Terror; Robespierre; atab- 
Ushment of the Directory (%)— foreign -man of the Refublic ; rise 
of Napoleon Buonaparte (i\ — annexatUmsin Germany, Italy,a«d 
the Netherlands ; isxirsin Switiei^nd and Egypt (2) — Baoiiafiarte 
seiies the chief power as Consul; ciaracler of his niie ; treaties of 
LuneviUe and Amiens (2, 3} — -Buonaparte calls himself Emperor 
of the French and King of Italy (3) — conquests of Buonaparte ; 
his dependent Kings (3) — he innades Russia; liberalionof Ger- 
many {'i)—fall of Buonaparte ; his return from Elba ; battle of 
Waterloo; Ms final oiierthrojB {2) — ^cets of ike French Revolution 
in Germany ; abolition of the Empire; title of Emperor of 
Austria; the nevj Kings ; the Confederation of the Rhine {4) — 
Buonaparte's victories over Pnissra and Austria ; greatest extent 
of Buonapartes dominion in Germany i$)-~formalion of the Ger- 
man Confederation [$)— changes in Italy ; i/s resettlement at the 
Peacei^ — dealings of Buoaapartewilh Spain ; yosefih Buonaparte 
made King ; campaigns of the Duke of Wellington; return of 
Ferdinand the Seventh {^) — Kingyohn of Portugal goes to Brazil ; 
liberation of Fortu^ (7) — changes in the Netherlands ; union of 
the whole Neiherlasids into one Kingdom [%)—the French in 
Swifierlan./ ; the /kinetic Republic; the Act of Mediation; for- 
mation of the Swiss Confederation (9) — share of En^and in the 
general War ; bombardment of Copenhagen [la) — rebellion in 
Ireland; Union af Greta Britain and Ireland (10) — ■wartaiti tie 
United States ; settlement at the Feace [lo) — Russian conquest of 
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Eitiland ; ileilioti of Bernadglie in Sweden ; union of Sweden and 
Nonaay {\\)— affairs ef Denmark (il)—ragns of Paul and 
Alexander in Russia {ii^—Feace of Tilsit; wars with Sweden, 
Turkey, attd Persia (12) — French im/asion of Russia; Kingdom 
of Poland tiniled Toilk Russia (12) — decay of the Turhisk Empire ; 
independence of Senna, Egypt, and other provinces ; Tariish wars 
with France and Russia ; accessian of Mahnwud {_\-^ — English 
conquests in India ; coloniiation of Australia ( 14) — revolutions of 
Ilayti {i4)~-gnrwth of the United States ; purchase of Louisiana ; 
abolitian of slavery in the Northern Stales (15) — Samniary {i€). 

I. Character of the Time. — We have now come, we may 
abnost say, to Our own times, to times which old people still 
living can remember. And these times are times so full of 
matter that it would be vain to try to do more here than to 
point out the general effect which the events which then hap- 
pened had en the relations of the states of Europe to one 
another. It was a time which saw such an upsetting of the 
existing state of things everywhere as had never happened 
before in so short a space of time, Tlie centre of every- 
thing during this time is France; and in France at this time 
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of Lewis the Fifteenth, who succeeded him in 1774, had to 
pay the penalty of the misgovernraent of so many Kings who 
had gone before him, and above all of the last two. Now that 
there was such a spirit of thought and speculation about in the 
world, men could no longer bear the abuses of the old French 
system of government, the absolute power of the King and 
the monstrous privileges of the nobles and clergy. The 
finances of the country too were in utter disorder, and 
generally there was need of reform in everything. Lewis the 
Sixteenth, an honest and well-intentioned man, but not strong 
enough for the place in which he found himself, tried hard to 
make things better, though perhaps not always in the wisest 
way. At last, in 1789, the States-Geiteral were called to- 
gether, which bad not met since 1614. They were presently 
changed into a National Assembly, which made the greatest 
changes in everjibing, abolishing all the old privileges, and 
giving all things as it were a fresh start. Among other 
things they wiped out the old provinces, so many of which 
had once been independent states, and divided the whole 
country into dtpartments, called in a new-fashioned way 
after rivers and mountains. The small part of Elsass which 
remained independent, and the territories of Venaissin and 
Avigtion in the old Kingdom of Burgundy, which belonged 
to the Popes, were now finally swallowed up by France. 
Then came a time of great confusion and rapid changes. 
In 1790 a new constitution was made, by which the King's 
power was made very small indeed, but the old title of 
King of the French was revived. In 1,9a monarchy was 
abolished, and France became a Republic under the National 
Convention; in the next year the King was beheaded, and 
now religion and everything else was swept away. Now 
came the Reign 0/ Terror j one party after another as it rose 
to power put its enemies to death. Among the men who h;id 
the chief hand in this general destruction was the famous 
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Robespierre. He was a. native ai Arras 'v\ Arlois, but, owing 
to the conquests of Lewis the Fourteenth in the Netherlands, 
his country was now French. Rut before long a time of 
rather more quiet began under the Directory. Meanwhile 
France was at war with many of thi^ powers of Europe ; for 
Kings began to be afraid of the example of France spreading. 
In I790warbcgan with the ^wi^i-or and the King of /'rMjj/«, 
and, directly after the King's execution in 1793, war was 
declared against England a\so. Thus began the long Wars 
pf the French Revolution, in which almost every part of 
Europe took a part at one time or another, and which went 
on, with some stoppages, till 1815. The first part of the war 
maybe looked on as lasting till 1797. It went on in the 
Austrian Netherlands, along the Rhine, and in Italy, and it 
was in the Italian part of the war that Napoleon Buonaparte 
began to make himself famous. He too, like Robespierre, 
was a Frenchman only through the annexations of France, 
being an Italian of Corsica who had to learn the French 
language. His victories in Italy forced ihe Kmperor Francis 
to give up the Austrian Netherlands to France, and Piedmont 
and Savoy were also annexed. This was the way in which 
things went on during the whole time ; sometimes territories 
were actually added to France ; sometimes they were made 
into separate states, nominal republics, which were altogether 
dependent on France. But for the old republics of Europe, 
whether aristocratic or democratic, no more respect was shown 
than for Popes or Kings. As the Emperor had given up so 
large a territory to France, to get something in exchange, he 
joined the French in destroying the ancient commonwealth 
of Venice, and they divided its dominions between them. 
France was wishing to get a power in the east of Europe, 
and therefore took the Ionian Islands as part of her share. 
Then, in 179S, Buonaparte planned an expedition to Egypt, 
and, to get money, the Directory attacked Switserland, be- 
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cause Bern was known to have a large treasure. Presently, 
in 1799, another war began against tke Emperor, who wag 
helped by Russia; this war chieHy went on in Switzerland. 
At home the Directory greatly mismanaged things, and, 
when Buonaparte came back the same year, he was easily 
able to upset it and to take all power into his own hands. An 
old Greek would have said that he made himself Tyrant; hut, 
after the fashion, of calling everything by Roman names, he 
first called himself Consul and then Emperor; he had a 
Senate and what not, being in truth a still more absolute 
ruler than ever Lewis the Fourteenth had been. 

3. Napoleon Buonaparte. — Buonaparte was now master 
of France, and he came nearer to being master of Europe 
than any other one man had done before. For fifteen years 
the whole continent was in confusion. Kings and kingdoms 
being set up and put down again pretty much as it pleased 
him. But in France itself, though his rule was altogether 
despotic, and though in the end he made himself hateful by 
draining all the resources of the country for his endless wars, 
there can be no doubt timt the land gained by having a 
time of quiet after the disorders of the Revolution. He 
restored the Christian religion, and, like Justinian, put out a 
code of laws for his dominions. Duiing the time when he 
called himself Consul, peace was made with the Empire at 
L,uneviUe in 1801, and with England at Amiens in i8oz. 
By the former peace all Germany left of the Rhine was 
given up to France. The Rhine was in the Roman times 
the boundary between independent Gennanyand the Roman 
province of Ganlj but the modern kingdom of France had 
never come anywhere near the Rhine till the annexations 
began in Elsass. But now France got the Rhine frontier 
from Basel to its mouth, or we might say, from its 
source to its mouth ; for Sisiitzerland was now merely a 
French dependency. In 1804 Buonaparte called himself 
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Italy in imitation of the old Emperors. No King of Italy 
had been crowned since the Emperor Charles the Fifth was 
crowned at Bologna, but now Buonaparte was crowned 
again the next year at Milan as King of Italy. Before he 
had taken up these titles, he was again at war with England, 
and he planned an invasion of our island, which he never 
carried out. For the power of France by sea was broken by 
the great naval battle of Trafalgar against the English ; 
from this time Buonaparte did mucli as he pleased by land, 
but the smallest arm of the sea stopped him everywhere. 
Meanwhile his great land campaigns spread with little 
stoppage over the years from 1805 to 1809. He now 
brought the greater part of Western Europe more or less 
under his power. He set up his brothers and other de- 
pendents as Kings of Spain, Naples, Holland, and else- 
where, and he moved them from one kingdom to another, 
or joined their dominions on to France, just as he thought 
good. He cut short the dominions both of Prussia and 
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Rome ; llie remainder belonged to the Kingdom of Italy, of 
which Buonaparte called himself King. Beyond the Ha- 
driatic a large territory, made up of the former possessions 
of Austria and Venice and the Republic of Ragusa, was 
also part of the French Empire. The Kingdom of Naples 
was held by his broth er-in-law Mural, but Sicily and >S<rr- 
dlnia were still held by their own Kings, because they were 
islands, and the British fleet could help them. Denmark was 
his ally, and Spain was under his brother. But presently de- 
liverance began to come from two quarters. In i8iz Buona- 
paite thought good to invade Russia, but the climate fought 
against him as well as the people, and he had to come batk 
the next year, for the first time, utterly discomfited. The next 
year, 1813, Germany \>i^Xi to rise against him, rather by a 
common impulse of the people than by any act of the govern- 
ments. But jiai-?«'a,/'«iJJ'iii,5w£(/£«,and most of the smaller 
German states, gradually joined against him. Germany was 
now set free in the great battle of Leipzig. Meanwhile, ever 
since i8o3, when Joseph Buonaparte had been sent to be 
King of Spain, the British troops had been engaged in the 
deliverance of the peninsular kingdoms. Now it was that 
the Duke of Wellington won his great victories over several 
of Buonaparte's best generals. In 1814 the Allies entered 
France on both sides, the English from the south, the other 
powers from the east. Several battles were fought at both 
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ends of llie country. At last Paris was taken, Buonaparte 
abdicated, and he was allowed to hold Ehe little island oiElba, 
keeping the title of Emperor. The French people were now 
quite weary of him, and they gladly welcomed the restora- 
tion of the old royal family in the person of the last King's 
brother, who called himself Lewis the Eighteenth. But 
in the nest year, 1815, Buonaparte came back; he was 
received .by the anny, and reigned again for a few months, 
till the Allies again gathered their forces, and he was ovor- 
thrown for ever by the English and Prussians at Waterloo. 
He now abdicated again, but this time he was not trusted 
to remain anywhere in Europe, but was kept in ward for 
the rest of his days ui the island of Saint Helena, a British 
possession in the Atlantic between Africa and America. The 
wars of the French Revolution were now over. By a series 
of treaties made at Paris and Vienna, the boundaries of the 
different states of Europe were settled afresh, and France 
had to give up the conquests which she had made during 
the republic and in the tinie of Buonaparte. The boundaries 
of the restored kingdom did not greatly differ from what 
they had been before the wars of the Revolution began, 

4. The Fall of the Empire. — The part of Europe which, 
next to France itself >i is most affected by the French Revolu- 
tion vi3.% Germanv The changes in Italywere in themselves 
equally great, but Italj had already been partitioned out over 
and over again, whilt Germany had never before fallen under 
a foreign dominion It was during this time that the old stale 
of things, and the old ideas which had lasted so long, came 
finally to in end. The Roman Empire and the Kingilom 0/ 
Germany were nov/ abolished even in name. First of all, as 
we have seen, the Austrian Netherlands, which were now 
pretty well separated from the Empire, and all Germany 
west of the Rhine, including the three gr^'i.t Archbishop- 
ricks of Mainz, Koln, and Trier, and the jid royal city of 
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/4/!c//^«, were all added to France. Meanwhile the princes 
who lost their dominions by the Peace of Luneville were 
allowed to make up for it at the cost of the bishopricks 
and free cities cast of tke Rhine, and a new electorate of 
Hcssen-Cassel was made, whose Elector, as it turned out, 
never had any one to elect. In 1804, as soon as Buonapartr 
began to call himself Emperor of the French, Francis the 
Second, being Emperor-elect of the Romans and King of 
Germany, began to call himself Hereditary Emperor of 
Austria, whatever that meant. And in 1805, after the war 
had begun again and after the Austrians and Russians 
had lost the great battle of Austerliiz, the Emperor made 
a treaty with Buonaparte at Prcssburg, which is drawn up 
between the Emperor of Germany and Austria and the 
Emperor of the French and King of Italy. It was time 
that ihe Empire should come lo an end when its chief had 
in this way forgotten who be was. And so it happened 
within two years. Many of the Gemian princes had by this 
time joined Buonaparte. They declared themselves indepen- 
dent of the Empire, and they began to call thtmselves by 
higher titles, King of Bavaria, King of W^rtiemberg, and 
so forth. They then made themselves into the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, which was put under the protection 
of Buonaparte, and they added to their dominions such of 
the remaining free cities and smaller principalities as 
they thought good. This was in 1806, and in the same 
year the Emperor Francis fornially resigned the Empir. 
ahogeiher, and no Roman Emperor has since been chosen 
Thus the old Kingdom of Germany, which had gone on eve; 
since the division of the dominions of Charles the Great, 
and the Roman Empire, which had gone on in one shape or 
another ever since Augustus Cicsar, came at last to an end. 
The Kingdom of Burgundy was now wholly forgotten, and 
all of it was now either annexed to France or, being part of 
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Switzerland, was quite under French influence. As for the 
third kingdom, that of Italy, we have seen that Buonaparte 
called himself by its name, though by the Treaty of Press- 
liurg he promised that France and Italy should not be juined 
again after his time. Thus all traces of the old state of 
things passed away. But the former Emperor Francis still 
went on calling himself Etnpfror of Austria, and his suc- 
cessors in the Kingdom of Hungary, the Archduchy of 
Austria, and his other hereditary dominions, have gone on 

5. The Settlement of Germany. — The union of the Ger- 
man States, which had been so lax ever since the Peace of 
Westphalia, now quite passed away. Buonaparte had now to 
deal with the separate states which had not submitted to him. 
Prussia had made a separate peace long before, and now, in 
1806, the King Frederick William the Third made a league 
with France by which he obtained the Electorate of Hanover, 
which belonged to the King of Great Britain. But the yoke 
of the French alliance was too hard to bear, and war broke 
out between Franci -ind Prussia, in which Prussia was sup- 
ported bj Saxony Now came the great battle of Jena, in 
which the Prussians and their allies were utterly defeated. 
Saxony now ga\e waj and the Ele loi was made King 
and joined the Confederation of the Rhine In the next 
year Prussia was cut short at the Peace of Tilsits her 
western dominions ind some other districts were made 
into a Kingdom of l^estpnal 1, 01 which Buonapirte made 
his brother Jtrome king nhile the Polish possessions of 
Prussn, except \Vest Prussia, were made into a Grand 
Ducky of Warsaw, which was given to the new King of 
Saxony. Austria meanwhile, having again ventured on war 
in 1809, was overthrown at Wagram, and had to yield her 
south-western dominions to France and Bavaria, being thus 
quite cut off from Italy and the Hadriatic. Lastly, North- 
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western Germany, including the free cities of Lubeck, Bremen, 
and Hamburg, was altogether joined on to France. To 
crown all, the German states were made to send men 
to help in Buonaparte's attack on Russia. Then, in 1813, 
came the uprising of the German people, which the German 
governments had to join one after another. And lastly, in 
1815, at the Congress of Vienna the state of Germany 
was finally settled as it stayed till a few years back. There 
was no longer an Emperor or a King of Germany, but 
the German princes and free cities, of which last four only, 
Liibeck, Bremen, Hamburg, and Frankfiirt, were left, formed 
thewselves by a iax Federal tie into the German Confedera- 
tion. Many of the small States were swallowed up, and the 
boundaries of all were settled afresh. And it should be 
marked that several of the chief princes who were members 
of the Confederation joined it for parts of their dominions, 
but not for all. Francis of Austria, who had been Emperor, 
and his successors, were to be Presidents of the Confedera- 
tions they joined it for the Kingdom of Bohemia, the Arch- 
duchy of Austria, the County of Tyrol, &c., but not for the 
Kingdom of Hungary or their other dominions out of Germany. 
So the greater part of the Prussian dominions were within 
the Confederation, but the Kingdom ai Prussia itself, that is 
East Prussia and the Polish provinces, lay out of it. So too 
the Kings of Great Britain, Denmark, and the Netherlands 
^a new kingdom to be presently spoken of— were mem- 
bers of the Confederation for Hanover (which was now 
called a kingdom), Holstein and Lauenburg, and Luzelburg 
severally. The German princes whom Buonaparte had set 
up as Kings, those of Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and Saxony, 
kept their titles ; but as the King of Saxony had stuck to 
Buonaparte as long as he could, a large part of his kingdom 
was added to Prussia. All the princes promised free consti- 
tutions to their people, but most of them forgot to give them. 
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6. \\a.\y.— Italy was as much tossed to and fro during 
these times as Germany. It ia hardly worth while to mention 
all the little commonwealths and principahtie^ which were 
set up and put down. The first conquests from Auslria and 
Venice were made into the Cisalpine Republic, which was 
afterwards changed into Buonaparte'.s Kingdom of Italy. A 
large part, at last taking in Rome itself, was, after many 
shiftings, a Ugurian Republic, a Kingdom of Etruria, and 
what not, joined on to France, and the Pope, Pins the 
Seventh, was got into Buonaparte's power. In the South, 
first Buonaparte's brother Joseph and then his brother-in- 
law Murat held the Kingdom of Naples. When tilings were 
settled in iSiJ, the princes who had lost their dominions 
came back again. The King of the Two Sicilies, who had 
all along kept the island, got back the continental kingdom 
also. So the Kin^ of Sardinia got back Piedmont and 
Savoy, and the Grand Duchy of Tuscany and the lesser 
principalities were set up again, and the Pope again held 
Rome and his old temporal dominions. But the common- 
wealths were not set up again. Lucca became a Duchy ; 
Genoa was joined on to Piedmont, and the Duchy of Milan 
and the Venetian dominions, which had changed their names 
so often, were made into the Kingdom of Lojnbardy ana 
Veiuce, and joined on to Austria. Only little San Marino 
kept its freedom. Thus Germany and Italy both remained 
disunited, cut up among a number of absolute princes. Hut 
there was this difference between them ; the German princes 
were Germans, and the country had a certain unity, however 
lax, in the Confederation, But Italy was altogether cut up. 
A large part was held by Austria and by the Pope, and the 
other Kings and Dukes were not real Italian princes, but 
all looked to Austria as their chief. Piedmont indeed was 
held by a native prince, but its government still was despotic. 
This was the third lime—under Charles the Fifth, undir 
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Chailcs ihc Sixth, and again under Francis the Second — 
that Ihe House of Austria had the chief power in the ItaUan 
peninsula. 

7. Spain and Portugal. — Under Charles the Third, who 
had been King of the Two SiciUes, Spain went on greatl- 
recovering itself, as it had done before under Philip the Fifth. 
In the reign of Charles the Fourth, under the administration of 
Godoy, when the French Revolution began, Spain at first acted 
against France; but afterwards, in 1796, she joined France 
against England and Portugal, as she did again when war 
broke forth once more in 1803. Buonaparte presently began to 
meddle in Spanish affairs, and he caused the King to abdicate 
in 1807. He then moved his brother foseph from Naples to 
Spain, but the patriotic Spaniards proclaimed FerdUiand th^ 
Seventh, the son of the late King, though he was actually in 
Buonaparte's hands. Then came the great struggle in which 
the French were finally driven out of the Peninsula by the 
Enghsh victories. In i8i4the lawful King Ferdinand came 
back, but he overthrew the free constitution which had 
been made during his captivity, and reigned as an absolute 
monarch. Meanwhile Portugal, the old ally of England, 
was overrun by the French, and John the Sixth, the King or 
rather Regent for his mother Maria, left Portugal for the 
great Portuguese colony of BrasH, where he went on reign- 
ing, and did not return to Portugal till after the peace. The 
Portuguese at home meanwhile shared in the war of inde- 
pendence along with the English and Spaniards. 

8. The tAt.'i'a.tt\3.-aA%.—'T\iC Aiistrian NetherlaTsds, as we 
have seen, were conquered and joined to France, with which 
they remained imited till the Peace. The Seven Untied 
Prsvintes vitxt in 1795 turned into a dependent c 
wealth called the Batavian Republic, which in 1806 
turned into a kingdom for Buonaparte's brother Le'wis. 
in 1810 Buunaparte took his brother away, and joi 
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Holland and the other provinces to France. At the Peace 
the whole Netherlands, except the districts which had been 
conquered by Lewis the Fourteenth, which France was allowed 
to keep, were formed into a Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
under William Prince of Orange, who also heM the Grand 
Duchy of Liizelburg or Luxemburg within the German 
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equal terms, without the old diatinc- 
illies, and subjects. Now for the first 
thne there were independent Romance-speaking cantons as 
distinguished from allies and subjects. Buonaparte kept 
Switzerland altogether dependent on France, but on the whole 
he treated it somewhat better than he did other countries. 
At the peace, Geneva and the other districts which had 
been joined on to France were set free, and the Siuiss Coti- 
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federation of twenty-two cantons was formed, though with 
very lax union among themselves. The neutrality of the 
Confederation was acknowledged, as was aL=o that of the 
northern part of Savoy, which had once belonged to Bern, 
This, with the rest of Savoy, went back to the King of 
Sardinia, and it was not to be given away to any power 
except Switzerland. 

10. Great Britain and Ireland, — The external history of 
our own country chiefly consists of the long war with France, 
with the short stoppage after the Peace of Amiens. England 
was th^ one enemy whom Buonaparte could never cajole or 
win over, as, at one time or another, he did all the powers of 
the Continent She was the object of his special hatred, and 
he did all that he could to ruin her trade, by forbidding, when 
he was at the height of his power after the Peace of Tilsit, 
all dealings between England and any continental state. 
But England kept her power by sea, and, except the great 
campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in Spain and Portugal, 
it was by sea that the English share in the war was carried 
00. The great victories of Nelson, at the mouth of the Nile 
in 1798 and at Trafalgar in 1805, altogether broke the naval 
power of France, and of Spain, which at Trafalgar was joined 
with France. Equally successful, but less righteous, were 
the two attacks on Denmark in 1801 and 1806, in which 
latter Copenhagen was bombarded. Meanwhile there was a 
rebellion in Ireland in 1798, the suppression of which was 
followed by the union of the Kingdom and Parliament of 
Ireland •«\'Ca that of Great Britain in 1800, when the title of 
King of France,-fi\Ac\i had been borne ever since the time of 
Edward the Third, was at last dropped. Towards the end 
of the great war with France there was unhappily a war with 
the United States from 1813 to 1815. By the final Peace 
England, as usual, kept large distant conquests, but she 
gained no territory in Europe, except the island of Malta, 
Z 2 
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which, up to the French Revolution, had belonged to the 
Knights of Saint John, and that of the Frisian island of 
Heligotaad, a possession of Denmark. The Ionian Islands 
also,part of the old Venetian dominion in Greece, were made 
into a Republic, under a protectorate on the part of England 
which did not differ much from actual sovereignty. 

II. The Scandinavian Kingdoms. — At the beginning of 
the French Revolution the reigning King of S-weden, Custa- 
VMS the Third, was engaged in a war with Russia, which led 
to no change on either side. He also increased the royal 
power, but he was murdered in 1792. The next King, Cnsia- 
•vus the Fourth, was more zealous than anybody else against 
Buonaparte and the French, but he had no means of doing 
any great things, and he contrived to offend all other powers 
and his own subjects as well. Russia now conquered all 
Finland, and in 1809 the King was deposed and the free con- 
stitution was restored, without either the despotism or the 
oligarchy which had of late prevailed by turns. As the new 
King, Charles the Thirteenth, had no children, the Swedes 
chose Bernadotte, one of Buonaparte's generals, to be Crown 
Prince and to succeed to the kingdom at his death. In 1813 
Bernadotte joined in the war of liberation in Germany, and 
led the Swedish troops against his old master. As Sweden 
had taken the part of the Allies, while Denmark had been 
on the side of France, it was settled at the peace that Nor- 
way, which had all this time been joined to Denmark, should 
be joined to Sweden, to make up for the loss of Finland, 
which was kept by Russia. But the Norwegians withstood 
this arrangement ; they chose a Danish prince for their 
King, and they made themselves the freest constitution of 
any state in the world that has a King at all. They were 
so far conquered that they had to accept the union with 
Sweden, but they were joined only as a perfectly indepen- 
dent kingdom, keeping its new constitution. Meanwhile 
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Diiimarh still remained an absolute monarchy. When the 
Empire came to an end, Denmark incorporated its German 
duchy of Hohtein with the kingdom. At the Peace Den- 
mark obtained the small pece lA Pont lania which was ht,M 
by Sweden; but this was presently given up to Prussia in 
exchan^ for the Duchy of Lauenbur^ and the K ng of 
Denmark became a member of the German Confederation 
for the Duchies of H htan and Lauenbuig 

12. Russia and Poland — After the death of Catharine 
the Secmid in 1796 her son Piul succeeded In his time 
the Russian armies ^cted w th those of Austr a in the cam- 
paigns of Italy and Sw tztrland but P^ul soon T.ftetw^ids 
made a separate peare with Buonaparte Piul SLcms to ha -e 
been quite mad, and he was murdered in 1801. His son 
Alexander remained at peace with France till 1805, when he 
again joined with Austria, but, after the overthrow of both 
Austria and Prussia, he made peace with Buonaparte at 
TUsit, and a small part of the Lithuanian possessions of 
Prussia was added to Russia. Alexander and Buonaparte 
seemed to have pretty well agreed to divide Europe between 
them, as if they were to be the Eastern and Western 
Emperors. Russia and France remained at peace for six 
years, during which time Finland was conquered from 
Svveden and a war was waged with the Turks, in which the 
Russian frontier was advanced lo the Danube, much as, long 
before, the French frontier had reached the Rhine. By another 
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tion of ali of them. The new Kingdom of Poland did not 
differ very much in extent from the old kingdom before its 
union with Lithuania and its conquests from Prussia. It 
did not take in all that had belonged to the old Poland, but 
it took in some other lands which had not been part of it. 

13. The Turks.— Sultan Sdim the Third came to the 
throne in 1789 while Turkey was engaged in the war with 
Russia and Austria whi h was ended by the Pei<.e of Jassy. 
He had to struggle agamst enemies on every side. The 
Turkish power hid now got \ery weak and miny of the 
subject nations Chr at an and Mahometan were seeking for 
independence Man) of thi. distant Pashas in Europe and 
Asia seemed likely to set up for thcmsches just as happened 
at the breaking up of the Caliphate and of the Mogul Empire. 
Especially the Christians <A Servia revolted in 1806 under 
Csemi George (that is, Black George), Servia was conquered 
again in 1813, but in 1815 it again revolted under Milosh 
OdrenoviilB, and it was after a while acknowledged as a 
separate, though in some degree dependent, state, as it still 
remains. And in Csemngora or Montenegro, the small moun- 
tain land on the borders of the old Turkish and Venetian 
possessions, the Christians had never submitted, and they 
kept up a constant warfare with the Turks. So did the 
Christian .S'«/;'i'?j in Epciros and their Mahometan neighbour 
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AH Pasha of Joannlna ; and the Mamelukes in Egypt were 
practically independent. In ihe midst of all this came the 
successive French and Russian wars, and it was of course 
the interest of Russia to stir up disoontent everywhere among 
the subject nations, and especially to put herself forward as 
the protector of all who belonged to the Eastern Church, 
In the war with France both Russia and England naturally 
took the Turkish side, and it was by English help that the 
French were driven out of Syria and Egypt. In the war 
with Russia, equally naturally as things stood then, England 
was on the Russian and France on the Turkish side. But 
Selim, who was a reformer, was deposed in 180^ and pre- 
sently murdered, and then came Mahmoud the Second, 
whose reign lasted till 1839, takiiig in great events which 
will come in the next chapter. 

14. British PoBsessions abroad. — It was during this time 
that the English dominion was practically spread over nearly 
all India. During the administrations of the Marquess Corn- 
■wallis and the Marquess Wellesley as Governors- General, 
the greater part of the country was either annexed to the 
English dominions or brought wholly under British influence. 
In the course of the war large conquests were also made 
among the French, Dutch, and Spanish possessions, and by 
these means England acquired Ceylon, the great colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius or Isle of France, 
several of the West India islands, and a small territory in 
South America, Colonization was also beginning \n Austra- 
lia and in the neighbouring islajid of Tasmania or Van 
Diemen's land. Meanwhile we may mention, though it did 
not happen in any British colony, that in the island of Saint 
Domingo, Hispaniola, or Hayti, which, at the beginning of 
tiie Revolution, was held partly by France and partly by 
Spain, the negroes in both parts set up for themselves. A 
number of revolutions followed in imitation of those in 
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Europe ; sometimes republics were set up, while sometimes 
a successful negro called himself Emperor in Hayti, just as 
Buonaparte did in France. 

15. The United States, — The new Constitution of the 

United States came into force in the same year that the 

French Revolution began, and for about sixty years a rcmark- 

ble s cesst n f able 1 r fil! d the office of President 
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16. Summary.— Thus, in the space of about five-and-twenty 
years, Europe was more changed than it had ever been before 
in the same space of time. The great wonder of these times 
was that, in France itself and in all the countries which were 
brought altogether under French influence, old ideas and 
old institutions were utterly swept away in a way that never 
happened at any other time. It followed of course that much 
that was good and much that was bad perished together. 
France itself since the Revolution has never had a govern- 
ment of any kind that could last for any time. But, on the 
other hand, none of the ever-shifting French govct 
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have brought in anything like the abuses and oppressions of 
the old monarchy. So in other countries, where the old 
governments went on or where the kings came back again at 
the general peace, though the restored princes often forgot 
their promises and went on reigning as despots, yet men 
in general had learned lessons which they never forgot, and 
which bore fruit afterwards. Even where there was no great 
political change, there was a wide social change ; and we 
may say generally that, since the French Revolution, there 
has been no part of Europe where the people have been so 
utterly down-trodden as they were in many parts before. 
Thus serfage, answering to villainage in the old times in 
England, has been abolished wherever it still went on, 
though in Russia this has been only done quite lately by 
the present Emperor. And, though no man ever did more 
than both Buonaparte himself and the Allies who ovtrthrew 
him in parting out nations to this and that ruler without 
asking their leave, yet during ail this time ideas were grow- 
ing up which have taught men that such things should not 
be done. So again, though the union both of Germany and 
of Italy was not to happen at once, yet the wars of Buona- 
parte led men in both countries in different ways to feel 
more strongly than they had ever felt before that all Ger- 
mans and all Italians were really countrymen, and that they 
ought to be more closely joined together. As for particular 
changes, France came out at the end of the war with nearly 
the same boundaries and under the same dynasty which she 
bad at the beginning, but with her internal state utterly 
changed. Efigland had raised her own position in Europe 
to the highest pitch ; her European territory had been in- 
creased only by a small island or two, but she had vastly 
increased her colonial dominions. Germany had changed 
in everything ; the Empire was gone, and, after the time of 
confusion, a lax Confederation had at last arisen, in which 
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It could not fail that the two great states of Austria and 
Priiism would strive for the ma>,tery Italy was still cut 
up into a cro«d of small states , Austria held a large part 
of Northern Italy, and had a commanding influence every- 
where. Spam had got back her old dynasty. Portugal 
might be sdid to have betome a dependency of Brazil, 
instead of Brazil being a dependencj of Portugal; this is 
the oiilj case of a state of the Old World being governed 
from the New Switzerland had got rid of the old distinc- 
tions, and a Lonfederation on equal terms had been made. 
The whole of the N<.tkcrlaHds, less Iiappily, were joined into 
a single kingdom ^itieden finallj withdrew from the lands 
east and south of the Baltic, but the whole of the greater 
bcandinai lan peninsula came under one ruler, though its 
two parts remained distinct kingdoms, Norway keeping her . 
new and very free constitution Russia had grown at all 
points, and Poland had been restored in a kind of way, 
though not a way at all likely to last. In the New World 
the great English-speaking commonwealth was fast advanc- 
ing. And this time, as commonly happens in times of great 
general stir, was a time of great inventions and of great 
writers in various ways. Germany above all now thoroughly 
awoke, and both her learned men and her original writers 
began to take the place which Ihey have ever since kept 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EEUNIO>f OF GERMANY AND ITALY, 

'karacter of tks present tinte : strffngsr feeling of naliifnaliiy ; change 
ia the tiatare of -Biars {i) — revolutions in France; reign of Leads 
the Eighteenth ; illegal acts and deposition of Charles the Tenth ; 
Revolution of July [2]— -reign of Louis-Philippe; attempts of 
Louis-Napolenn Buonaparte (2) — Revolution of February ; Louis- 
Philippe driven out; the second Republic; administration of 
Cavaignac (z) — Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte chosen President ; he 
seizes absolute power and calls hitnsdf Emperor (2) — his wars with 
Russia and Austria ; Savoy and Niiza taken from Italy (3) — he 
attacks Prussia ; Prussia supported by all Germany; victories of 
the Germans ; Buamtparti taken prisoner; Paris taken; Elsass 
recovered by Germany ('^—the third Republic ; the Commune of 
Paris ; administraliiin of M. Thiers (3) — steps toToards the union 
of Germany; iA/ Zollverein — revolutions of \%^ {if\—ja!ar between 
Prussia and Austria ; formation of the North-German ConfBiera- 
Item; Austria sk^t out of Germany (4) — union of Germany a^nst 
France ; the southern states join the Confeieration ; King William 
chosen Emperor {^)-~disturiancei in Italy ; dominion of Austria ; 
re^n of Charles-Albert in Sardinia (5) — reign of Hus the Ninth ; 
revolutions and laars of 1S48 ; the neat repuMic suppressed {$) — 
constitutional reign of Viclor-Emmanud in Sardinia ; his second 
mar with Austria; help given by France; Fi'eneh attempts to divide 
Holy (5, 6) — the Italian States join Sardinia; exploits of Gari- 
baldi ; Victor- Emmanud chosen King of Italy ; the Pope kept at 
Rome by the French (6) — Italy joins Prussia against Austria; re- 
covery of Venice (6) — reeot/ery of Rome (6) — reign of Ferdinand thi 
Fifth of Hungary; revolutions in Hungary and Austria; Hungary 
conquered by Russian help {1\— reforms after the war with Prussia; 
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Francis yctefh King of Hungary {j)^a}eakniss of i/ie Turks; 
Greek War of Independence; battle of Navarino ; Mngi/om of 
Greece (8) — wars between Turkey and Russia ; independence of 
Egypt (9) — Crimean War; a^airs ef the Danubian PrincipiUiHcs 
{•j)—anioa of Russia and Poland; revolts of tMe Poles under 
I^kholas and Alexander the Second ; serfage aboKshtd; suppres' 
sian of tie republic of Cracow ( lo) —reign of FerdiiiandlAe Seventh 
in Spain; revolts on behalf of the Constitution; interveiUion of 
France {ll)— civil war on the death of Ferdinand; reign and de- 
fesitioB of Isabel; dcction of Amwieus of Italy (ll) — revolutions 
and civil wars of Portugal ; rdgn of Donna Maria (\\) separa- 
tion ofBdgiam and tie Netherlands; affairs of Luxemburg (i2)— 
changes of government in the Saiiss Cantons ; war of the Catholic 
and Fr^estant Cantons ; establishment of the Federal Constitution 
{li)^Denmark becomes a coastilutional state; disputes between 
Denmark and the Duchies ; Sleswick and Holslein joined to 
Prussia{n) — chairs of Sweden and Norway ; reforms in Sweden 
(15) — affairs of Great Britain; less interference in continental 
affairs than before; extension and increased independence of the 
British Colonies; abolition of slaoay (16) — wars and mutiny in 
India ; Ihegovemment iransfrrred from the Company to the Crown 
{16)— firm union of all Great Britain; irmMes in Ireland; 
measures for its benefit (16) — revolt of the Spanish colonies in 
America; revolutions of Mexico (17) — separation of BrasM from 
Portugal (\%'\— advance of the Untied Stoics; secession and re- 
conquest of the Southern Slates; abolition of slavery (19) — SuTn- 
mary (zo). 

I. Character of the Time.— We have now come altogethet 
to our own times, and there is so much to tell that we must 
try to cut our tale very short indeed. A long time of peace 
has been followed by a time full of wars. And there is much 
to mark in these latest wars. Military science has greatly 
advanced, and the means of getting about have been greatly 
improved. It has therefore followed that wars have been, on 
the one hand, carried on with much greater armies, but that, 
on the other hand, they have been brought to an end in a 
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much shorter time than formerly. There has been no Thirty 
Years' War, not even a Seven Years' War, in our time. There 
has also been a much stronger feeUng of nationality than 
there ever was before. Some nonsense has been talked about 
this matter, because it is not always easy to say what makes 
a nation. For, though language proves more than any other 
one test, it will not always do by itself. Thus in Switie/-- 
land four languages are spoken ; yet the Swiss certainly 
make one nation. But, when men thoroughly feel them- 
selves to be one nation, when they wish to come together as 
such and to get rid of the dominion of foreigners, it is clearly 
right that they should be able to do so. Now this is what 
men have been striving to do in different parts of Europe in 
our own time more than they ever did before ■ and this 
feeling has b h bo h g he ps 

that have be n h ggh hgrat 

nations of Ge an d whhdb ng 

split up into bo T h g he 

greatest even ti b pehpbber 

understood i ru h gh h ha ges h h ve 

happened inF-ui ashha. hd h dwth 

the history o b w mus 11 h die 

in as few wo d m y b 

2. Revolutions in France. — After the final overtlirow of 
Buonaparte, Lewis the Eighteenth came back again, and 
reigned as a constitutional King, but many of those who 
came with him would gladly have had the old state of things 
back again, when the King ruled as he pleased, and when 
the ncdiles and clergy were set up above the rest of the 
uation. Of this sort was his brother, the next King Charles 
the Tenth, who was the last who was crowned at Rheims, 
and the last who called iumssli King 0/ France. For when, in 
1830, he put out some ordinances which were wholly against 
the law, the people of Paris rose, and King Charles was 
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driven out in the Revolution of fuly. We may mark in all 
these changes how the one city of Paris always' acts, and how 
the rest of France accepts what it does. This time, when 
the King was driven out, his cousin Louis-Philippe Duke oj 
Orleans was made King, with the old title of King of the 
French, and with a freer constitution. France was not 
engaged in any great wars during the time of these three 
Kings ; only in Africa the piratical power of Algiers was put 
down, and all that part of the coast of Africa became a 
French dominion. After some revolts at Lyons and Paris 
early in his reign, Louis- Philippe reigned quietly till 1848 ; 
only twice in his reign Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte, a nephew 
of the first Buonaparte, tried to make a disturbance. The 
first time he was allowed to go free ; the second time he was 
imprisoned, but he escaped. But in 1848 the King's govern- 
ment had become unpopular, and in February of that year 
he was driven out, as Charles the Tenth had been. This 
time a Republic was set up, and in June there was a second 
revolt in Paris of the more extreme republicans, which was 
put down by General Cmiaignac. But when the President of 
the Republic was to be chosen, Louis- Napoleon Buonaparte, 
who had been allowed to come hack, was chosen by many 
votes over Cavaignac. He was chosen President for four 
years, and he swore to be faithful to the Republic But at the 
end of the third year, in December 185 1, with the help of the 
anny, he seiied upon the government, as his uncle had done, 
calling himself President for ten years with nearly absolute 
power. The National Assembly, which passed a vote to 
depose him, was dissolved by force ; many men were killed, 
and others were sent to the unhealthy colony of Cayenne, 
while most of the chief men of the country were imprisoned 
for a while. A year after, in December 1852, he called him- 
self ^'ot/ct-ot-, as his uncle had done before him. 

3. The Wars of France. — When Louis- Napoleon Buona- 
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parte took the title of Emperor, he gave out that the Empire 
should be peace, but there have been wars in Europe ever 
since, in which France has taken the chief part. In 1854, 
when a quarrel again arose between Russia and Turkey, 
France and England both joined in the war against Russia 
and shared in the victories over the Russians in the Crimea. 
In 1859, when there was a dispute between Austria and Sar- 
dinia, France made war upon Austria, and it was given out 
that France would free Italy from the Alps to the Hadriaiic. 
But when the French armies reached the strong fortress of 
Verona, all that was done was to make a peace with 
Austria, by which Italy was freed only as far as the Mincio. 
At the same time the two provinces of Nizza and Sa:voy, the 
remaining Burgundian possessions of the King of Sardinia, 
were given to France. This new possession took in the 
districts whose neutrality had been guaranteed, and which, 
according to old treaties, if they ever passed from Sardinia, 
were to pass to Switzerland, Lastly, in 1870 France declared 
war upon Prussia, the reason given being that there had 
been talk of giving the Crown of Spain to a distant kins- 
man of the King of Prussia. But Prussia was supported 
by all Germany. The French crossed the German frontier, 
but they were driven otit in a few days, and then the Geiinan 
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the Rhine in 1648, is now kept quite away from it. Soon 
after the peace with Germany, Paris was held by the Com' 
munists or extreme Republicans, and the city had again to be 
besieged and taken by the Government of the new Republic 
under the President M. Thiers, who was at one time chie( 
minister under King Louis-Phihppe. 

4. The Onion of Germany. — The German princes who 
were set up again at ths Peace, mostly foi^ot their promises 
of setting up constitutional governments ; still the national 
spirit largely tended towards progress and union. And one 
great step towards it was taken as Prussia gradually, from 1S18 
onwards, became the centre of a commercial union among 
the German states, the members of which agreed to levy no 
duties on merchandise passing from one state to another, 
but to levy them only at the common frontier. This union, 
called the Zollverdn, was gradually joined by most of the 
German states. In 1848 there were revolutions over the most 
part of Europe, and among them in Prussia, Austria, and 
most of the German states ; an. attempt was made at the same 
time to join Gennany together under an Emperor and a 
common Parliament, instead of the lax Confederation which 
had gone on since 1815. But, before long, things came 
back much as they were before, tin in 1866 a war broke out 
between Prussia and Austria, in which the German states 
took different sides. Prussia got the better in so short a 
time that it has been called the Seven Wuk^ War. By 
the peace which was now made Austria was shut out from 
Germany altogether, the Kingdom of Hanover and some 
smaller states were annexed to Prussia, and the Northern 
states were formed into the North-Gertnan Confederation, 
under the presidency of Prussia, with a common constitu- 
tion and Assembly. When France made war on Prussia 
in 1870, the Southern states took part in the war as well 
as the Northern. They soon joined the Confederation, 
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Bavaria, the largest of them, keeping some special privileges 
to herself. Thus all Germany, except Austria, Tyrol, aiid 
the other German dominions of the House of Austria, 
was joined together much more closely than it had been 
ever sitice the Thirty Years' War, or indeed since the great 
Interregnum. And while the German siege of Paris was 
going on, King William of Prussia, being in the great hall 
of Lewis the Fourteenth at Versailles, received the title 
of German Emperor from the princes and free cities of 
Germany. And presently the German lands held by France 
were, as we have seen, joined again to the new Empire. Of 
course, in the old use of words, this was a restoration, not of 
the Empire, but of the Kingdom of Germany; for in old times, 
as we know by this time, the title of Emperor could he held 
only by one who was, or claimed to be, sovereign of either the 
Old or the New Rome. But now that several of the German 
princes are called Kings, it would have been hard to find 
a better title than Emperor for the chief of a Confederation 
which has Kings among its members. 

5. The RevoIutionB of Italy. — Italy can hardly be said 
to have had any history from 181; to 1848. There were 
many conspiracies, and some insurrections, in different 
parts of Italy, especially in 1831. But the Austrian 
power was strong enough, not only to hold the Austrian 
possessions of Lombardy and Venice, but to keep the 
smaller princes on their thrones. Meanwhile the movement 
for the liberation and union of Italy was growing up in its 
north-western corner. In 1831 a new branch of the house ot 
Savoy, that of Carignano, succeeded to the Sardinian crown 
in the person of Charles Albert. In the early part of his 
reign he ruled harshly, but he was an enemy of Austria. 
Then, in 1846, the present Pope, Plus the Ninth, was chosen, 
and for a while it seemed as if he were going to do great 
things for Italian freedom ; so much so that his dominions 
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were partly occupied by Austria in 184.7. I" the coui-sc 
of 1847 and 1848, most of the Italian princes gave their 
people constitutions. Milan and Venice rose against Austria, 
and now the King of Sardinia entered the Austrian dominions 
in Italy at the head of an allied army from various parts of 
the peninsula. But he was finally defeated at Novara in 
1849, and he abdicated, and was succeeded by his son Victor 
Emmanuel the Second. Meanwhile Venice, which had again 
become a republic, was recovered by Austria. Rome, whence 
the Pope had fled and where a republic had been set up, was 
e by troops sent by the new republic of France, and 
1 the other Italian states were withdrawn. 
Thus after 1849 Italy was left in much the same ease as 
she had been in before the insurrections. The Pope was 
maintained in his dominions by French help, Austria had 
recovered her possessions, but Sardinia still remained a con- 
stitutional and advancing state, for King Victor Emmanuet 
steadily kept his word to his people. 

6. The Union of Italy.— And now, after ten years, came 
the beginnings of the great movement which has at last 
made Italy one. In 1859 there came the war between Sar- 
dinia and Austria, in which France took a part : by the 
peace Austria gave up Lombardy, but kept Venclia. France 
now tried to make what was called an Italian Confederation, 
but, as Austria was to have been a member of it, it could 
have been no real Confederation at all, and the Italians 
settled the matter themselves by most of them willingly join- 
ing themselves to the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. Now 
it was that Garibaldi, who had before defended Rome against 
the French, wonderfully delivered the Two Sicilies, and joined 
them also to the kingdom of Victor Emmanuel. The King 
of Sardinia thus had possession of all Italy, except the part 
held by Austria, and Rome, where the French still kept the 
Pope in possession. In 1861 Victor Emmanuel was made 
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King of Italy by the Italian Parliament, and in 1865 the capital 
was removed to Florence, till Rome cotild be had. The king- 
dom had hardly been established in 1 861 when Count Cavour, 
who had had the chief hand in bringing about the new 
state of things, died. When the war broke out in 1866 be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, Italy joined Prussia, and Austria 
gave up Venice and Verona, keeping however, not only (he 
old Venetian possessions in Daimatia, but Istria, Aquileia, 
and Trent, Italian-speaking places which formed part of the 
ancient Kingdom of Italy. Lastly, when the war between 
France and Germany caused the French troops to be with- 
drawn from Rome, Rome was at last joined on to the Italian 
kingdom, and it now of course is the capital of Italy. The 
Pope's spiritual position remains unchanged, though he is 
no longer a temporal prince. 

7, Hungary and Austria, — Francis the First of Hungary, 
who till 1 806 had been the Emperor Francis the Secomi, wtnt 
on reigning in Hungary, Austria, and his other states till 1836, 
Then came Ferdinand the Fifth. In 1847 and la+S there 
were revolutions in Austria and Hungary as well as else- 
where. The Hungarians stood up for their ancient constitu- 
tion with certain reforms, and, when Ferdinand abdicated, 
they refused to acknowledge Francis foseph, who succeeded 
him in Austria, because the abdication was not lawful accord- 
ing to the laws of Hungary, Afterwards they set up a republic 
under the famous Kossuth. But unluckily feuds had arisen 
between the Magyars and the other races in Hungary, and 
this greatly helped the reconqucst of the country by Austria, 
which however was not done without the help of Russia. 
Hungary now remained crushed till after the war between 
Austria and Prussia. Then the government was put on a 
better and more lawful footing ; Austria and Hungary became 
two distinct states under a common sovereign, and Francis 
Joseph was lawfully crowned King of Hungary in 1867. 
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Since then Hungary and Austria have agreed well tog-ether ; 
but difficulties have arisen through the other states, Bohemia 
and the rest, asking for more or less distinct governments. 
The Austrian Empire, as it is caJIed, is in fact a mere joining 
together of various nations without any natural connei^ion ; 
but ihis is flie general character of South-Eastern Europe, 
and Hungary seems marked out to be the leading state 
among the Christian nations in those parts. 

8. The Deliverance of Greece.— We have seen (hat the 
Ottoman power had been growing weaker and weaker, while 
the subject Christian races were growing stronger. Serviit 
had won her freedom, and Montenegro had ne* er lost hers. 
In 1821 the Greeks revolted. The War of Independence 
began, steangely enough, in the Danubian Principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, but presently the Greeks re- 
volted in all parts of the Ottoman dominions where they 
were strong enough. In some parts they were put down 
with cruel massacres, but in the greater part of Old 
Greece the inhabitants, Greek and Albanian, with some 
iitfle help from the other subject races and much more 
from volunteers from Western Europe, were able to hold 
their ground against the Turks. But in 1826 Sultan Mah- 
moud called in the help of the Pasha of Egypt, Mahomet 
Alt, who had a better disciplined army than his own. His 
son Ibrahim — that is Abrahatn — brought the Greeks almost 
to destruction, and PeloponnSsos might have been altogether 
wasted, had not the three powers, England, France, and 
Russia, stepped in and crushed the Ottoman fleet at Nava- 
rino, the old Pylos, in 1827. The French troops afterwards 
drove the Egyptians out of Peloponn^sos. The end of this 
was the establishment of the Kingdom of Greece. It has 
had two Kings, Otho of Bavaria who was turned out in 1862, 
and George of Denmark, and, since that time, the kingdom 
has been increased by England, in 1864, giving up the pro- 
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e of the Ionian Islands, which became part of the 
Kingdom of Greece. But the new state has not been so 
prosperous or well governed as it was once hoped that it 
might have been. It has been cooped up within a bad 
frontier, and moreover the Greeks have had their heads too 
full of the memories of the old times, and they have been too 
fond of copying the institutions of Western countries which 
are not suited to them. 

9. Turkey and Russia, — Meana-hile great changes went 
00 in the Ottoman dominions thtmselves, and the Turks 
had several wars with Russia and other powers. In 1826, 
Sultan Mahmoud destroyed the Janissaries, who had now be- 
come a turbulent and useless body. In i828awarwith^aj-j/a 
followed. The next year the Russians got as far z&Hadrian- 
ople, and a treaty was made by which Russia gained some 
advantages at the mouth of the Danube and made some stipu- 
lations on behalf of the Christians in Turkey. Then followed 
wars with Mahomet Alt, the Pasha of Egypt, in which several 
of the European powers took part, and which were ended in 
1841 by Egypt becoming a nearly independent state, though 
under the superiority of the Porte. Lastly came the war 
with^SwiJiu in 1854, in which France, England, and Sardinia 
afterwards joined on the Turkish side. It ended in 1856 
by Russia agreeing to certain terms which lessened her 
power in the Euxine and giving up a small territory, which 
kept her away from the Danube, much as France has 
since been kept away from the Rhine. Meanwhile; as 
Greece has been altogether cut off from the Ottoman do- 
minions, and as Servia and Egypt had been made practically 
independent, so also the Principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, dependent states whose position was very ano- 
malous, and which formed a constant excuse for disputes 
between Russia and Turkey, have been formed into a 
separate principality, whose connexion wiih Turkey is puri;ly 
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nominal. But the Roumans, like the Greeks, have been too 
fond of imitating Western forma of government for which 
they are not fit. 

10. Russia and Poland, — We have seen that, by the Peace 
of 1815, Poland, in the latest sense of the word, became a 
separate coostitutional kingdom, to be held by the Russian 
Emperor. Such a state of things may last between two con- 
stitutional kingdoms like Sweden and Norway, where, though 
Sweden is the greater, it is not so very much greater,- but it 
could not last between a huge despotic Empire and a small 
constitutional Kingdom. Disputes therefore naturally arose, 
especially after the accession ai Nicholas \-a 1825 ; the consti- 
tution was not carried out; so in 1831 the Poles revolted, 
declared the throne vacant, and held out for several months 
against the Russian power. But they were crushed and very 
harshly treated, and the Polish constitution was taken away. 
ThewarsbctweenRussia and 7«f;^ej' have been alreadyspoken 
of; during the great war with France and England, Nicholas 
died, and was succeeded by the present Emperor Alexander 
the Second. In his time the serfs have been set free, but in 
1863 another /"ij/Zt^ /-«'<'// was put down as harshly as the 
other, and the Polish kingdom has been quite swept away. 
In 1846 too the commonwealth of Cracow, which had been 
set up at the Peace as a sort of representative of old Poland, 
was added to the Austrian dominions. 

11. Spain and PoiUigal.^ln Spain Ferdinand the Seventh 
came back and refused to abide by the constitution which 
1 d been up du n he na h Bu naparte. Several 
n ngs on behaf ook p a e an n 1820, it was re- 

o ed A fo o ed nd n 823 French troops 

n d bpa n es o e he K nf, s u hority. This was 

done bu no a e nu ligh ng nd the French did 

o le e Sp n fo s n s In S3 Ferdinand died. 

T pnhlw h e of females iiad been 
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altered backwards and forwards several times, so on Ferdi- 
nand's death there was a civil war between the partisans of 
his daughter Isabel and those of his brother Charles or Don 
Carlos. The Carlist party was strong only in the northern, 
the Basque, provinces, but the war went on a long time, 
and was not fully put an end to till 1840. Spain was now 
ruled as a constitutional state, but it has been constantly 
disturbed by insurrections of the army, and at last the mis- 
government and bad life of the Queen caused her to be 
deposed in 1868, like Mary Stewart in Scotland Spain now 
remained for some time without a King or a settled govern- 
ment of any kind ; several candidates for the crown wer« 
proposed, and some wished for a commonwealth. At last, ui 
1870, a son of the King of Italy, Amadeus Duke o/Aosta, 
was chosen King. Owing to all these confusions, the posi- 
tion of Spain has been much lower in Europe than it was 
of old, besides the loss of its American possessions. In Por- 
tugal meanwhile a constitution was proclaimed in 1820, at the 
same time as in Spain, the King, JehH the Sixth, being in 
BraziL From this till 1832 there was a time of great con- 
fusion and civil war between the absolute parly under Don 
Migitel or Michael., the King's younger son, and the consti- 
tutional party under his eldest son Don Pedro or Peter, who 
succeeded in 1826 and who presently abdicated va. favour <rf 
his daughter //a/7*i7. In 1828 Don Miguel assumed the crown, 
but he was at last driven out, and the Queen was acknow- 
ledged. The strangest thing of all was that Pedro, after 
giving up the crown himself, acted as Regent im his young 
daughter. Since then there have been some disputes and 
risings in Portugal, but there has been no revolution or 
serious change. 

12. The Netherlands.— By the Peace of 1815 all the 
provinces of the Netherlands had been made into one king- 
dom, but the Northern and Southern provinces, differing in 
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religion and other things, did not well agree together ; so in 
1830 the Southern provinces revolted. Then the Kingdom 
was divided : the Northern part, which had been the United 
Provinces, went on as the Kingdom of the Netherlands in 
the House of Orange j while the formerly Spanish, and after- 
wards Austrian, Netherlands became the Kingdom of Bel- 
gium under the House of Coburg, the first King being 
J^opold, who had been husband of the Princess Ckarlotle 
of England. This atrangement has gone on since, only 
there have been disputes about the Duchy of Lv^elbvrg or 
Luxemburg^ which was held by the King of the Netherlands 
as a member of the German Confederation, and which since 
the fall of the Confedefation has been declared neutral 

13. Switzerland, — Switserland has remained a Federal 
state ever since the Peace in 18.15, ^""i since that time it has 
not been engaged in war with any other state. But there have 
been great changes in its own constitiuion, and at one time 
there was even a civil war. About 1831 there were disputes 
in most of the Cantons, which ended in their governments 
being made much more popular, but nothing was done to 
the Federal Constitution. In 1847 a war broke OQl between 
the Catholic and ProtestoMt Cantons, in which the Protes- 
tants had the better. It was now seen that the tie between 
the Cantons needed to be made much stronger, and in 1848 
a new Federal Constitution was made, in many things very 
tike that of the United States, only, instead of a single Presi- 
dent, there is a Council of Seven, with much smaller powers. 
An attempt to change this constitntion, by taking away power 
from the several Cantons and giving it to the Federal body, 
was made in 1872, but it was not carried by the vote oi 
the people. 

14. Denmark and the Duchies.- — Denmark remained an 
absolute monarchy till the accessimi of Frederick the 
Seventh in 1848, who at once gave his people 
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Since then ttcre have been endless disputes about the two 
Duchies held by the Danish Kings, Hohtein undoubtedly 
being part of Germany, while Slesiatck was not a member 
of the German Confederation and its people were partly 
German and partly Danish. A war went on from 1848 to 
1851, but this time Denmark kept both Duchies, But in 
1864, under the present King Christian the Ninth, disputes 
arose again ; a war followed, and the Duchies were given up 
by Denmark to Prussia and Austria, and again in 1866 by 
Austria to Prussia alone. The northern or Danish part of 
Sleswick was to have been given back to Denmark, but this 
has not yet been done. 

15. Sweden and Norway. — At last we come to those coun- 
tries in which during all these years there has been no 
revolution or great disturbance. One is our own country ; 
the other is the two Scandinavian kingdoms of Stueden and 
Norway. Bernadotte, who had been ah-eady chosen Crown 
Prince of Sweden, succeeded to both kingdoms as CharUi 
the Fourteenth, and the two crowns have since stayed in 
his family. On the whole the two kingdoms have gone on 
well side by side ; having the same King, but each keeping its 
own constitution. A disposition has sometimes been shown 
to encroach on the independence of Norway, but the North- 
men have always been able to hold their own. During the 
reign of the present King Improvements have been made 
in the Swedish constitution also, and greater liberty has been 
given to people of other religions than the Lutheran. 

16, Great Britain and Iceland.— No time has been more 
important in our own history than this last of which we are 
now speaking, but its events have been mainly of a kind 
which will be best treated in a separate History of England. 
It has been a time of great advance at home in every way, 
both politically and socially, and it has also been a time 
of great inventions and great progress of men's minds. 
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England has also had something to do in some way or 
another with most of the affairs of ihe continent of Europe, 
but she has been engaged in only one great war, namely 
that with Russia, from 1854 to 1856, nor has she gained 
or lost any European territory, unless we reckon it a loss 
that she has withdrawn from the protectorate of the 
Ionian Islands, But this time has been a time of great 
changes and great advance in the British possessions in dis- 
tant countries. The trade in negro slaves was finally for- 
bidden in 1807, and slavery itself was abolished throughout 
the British dominions in 1833. The colonial dominions of 
England have vastly extended themselves, especially in 
Australia ajid North America. And most of them have 
received constitutions which have made them altogether 
independent in their internal affairs, in Canada alone has 
there been any serious disturbance. There was a rebel- 
lion in 1837 among the French Canadians, but the colony 
has since been made almost independent, and it is now 
highly prosperous. In India we have had to wage several 
wars, and several provinces have been annexed. Here the 
British dominion was altogether shaken for a time by the 
Mutiny of the native soldiers in 1858. After its suppression, 
the government of India was taken from the Company and 
given to the Crown, and the phantom of the Great Mogul 
came at last to an end, as the last nominal Emperor had 
been concerned in the mutiny. There have also been wars 
with China, Persia^ and Abyssinia, and generally England has 
come more and more to the position of an insular power, 
withdrawing from any great interference with the affairs of 
the continent of Europe, but keeping up trade and coloniza- 
tion in all parts of the world, and being therefore ever 
and anon engaged in distant wars. The whole island of 
Great Britain has long been firmly joined together, not- 
withstanding the differences of race and speech in different 
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parts which have still not wholly died out. But the re- 
membrance of ancient misgovernment has constantly kept 
up the spirit of disaffection in Ireland, which has broicen 
OMt into more than one conspiracy and rising, though 
none on any great scale. Every care has been taken by 
a succession of measures to do justice to Ireland, by the 
admission of the Roman Catholics to equal rights with Pro- 
testants, by the disestablishment of the dominant Protestant 
Church, and by laws for the benefit of the occupiers of 
land. But it would seem that the memory of old wrongs 
is even now stronger than the feeling of recent benefits. 

17. The Spanish Colonies in Ametica.— If this period 
has been one of great change in the Old world, it has been 
on.e of equal change in the New. The example of the British 
colonies, which had given birth to the great commonwealth 
of the United States, has been followed by the Spanish 
Colonies also. But it must be remembered that there is 
this great difference between the Spanish and the English 
colonies, that, though Id the United States the people are not 
of purely English blood, yet the mixture has been with other 
Epn w bhfmA d 
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stives m 1810 M'Ytio was recovered but it revolted again 
in 1830 A certam Ituibide called himselt Enperor for a 
while, as people did in other places but af er a while a 
Federal Commonwealth wis estibl ahed But the country 
has never been quiet for a loig time and it his lost the 
great province of Texis to the Umted States In 1862 a 
quarrel arose w th Englxiil tranu and Spam from this 
England and Spain soon withdrew, but Frame went on 
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ai\d in 1863 the Austrian Archduke Maximilian was set up 
under French influence as yet another Emperor; but he 
was not acknowledged by the whole countrj', and in 1867 
he was overthrown and shot by the native President Juarez. 
Chili also separated from the Spanish dominion in 1810, and 
Peru in 1820, and now Spain has no dominions on the con- 
tinent of Aiperica, and in the Spanish island of Cuba there 
have been endless disturbances. 

i8, Brazil.— The great Portuguese settlement in South 
America has had a somewhat different history from either 
the English or the Spanish colonies. It separated from 
the mother-country, but it is the only state in the New 
World which, instead of becoming a republic, has remained 
under a prince of the old royal family. King John the 
Sixth, as we have seen, reigned in Brazil when he had to 
leave Portugal, and he called himself King of Brazil as well 
as of Portugal In 1822 Brazil was declared independent 
with a free constitution, under Don Pedro as Emperor. The 
crowns of Brazil and Portugal have since remained distinct, 
as on Pedro's abdication he was succeeded by his daughter 
Maria in Portugal, and by his son Pedro in Brazil. Brazil 
has had fewer disturbances, and has been more prosperous, 
than any other South American state. 

ig The United States —But ne ther in the Old nor the 
Ne V World has this period mide mere importait changes 
than it has in the commonwealth of the Lnited Stit s 
Manj new States ha\e been foinded towards the Weht 
and the great domm on of 7ii!r which had been part of 
Mlxico first became a sepirite commonwealth and vas 
afterwards joined on to the Union B it the greatest 
e\ent in the history of A nerica has been the wir which 
began in 1861 between the '\ort} ni and ^OHthem 
■Stahs There were manj cauacs of d ffeience betwe 1 
them the chief being the jlliwante of slutrj 11 tie 
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South, which had long died out in the North. On the 
election of Abraham Lincoln as President, in i860. South 
Carolina seceded from the Union, and the rest of the 
Southern States presently followed her. They called them- 
selves the Confederate States, and set up a Federal consti- 
tution, nearly the same as that of tiie United States, under 
Jefferson Davis as President Then followed the war which 
l;isted till 186;, when the Confederate Stales had to submit. 
Just about the same time President Lincoln, having just 
been chosen President a second time, was murdered. The 
result of the war has been the reconstitution of the Union, 
and the final getting rid of slavery throughout all parts of 
the North American continent. In Brazil and in the Spanish 
and Dutch colonies it still goes on, but in Brazil it wi]l come 
to an end before many years. 

20. Summary. — Thus, in our own days, France has again, 
for the third time, tried to get the chief power in Europe, 
and a third time she has been beaten back, and has been 
driven to give up pari of her former conquests. The rest of 
Europe has been completely changed by the union of Italy 
into one kingdom, and by the union, though less close, of 
nearly all Germany under the leadership of Prussia. Austria 
has withdrawn from both German and Italian affairs, and 
has become a state joined with Hungary, something in the 
same way as Sweden and Norway. The last traces oi Polish 
independence have been trampled out, and Denmark has been 
cut short by the complete loss of the Duchies. Two new 
kingdoms have arisen, namely Belgium and Greece, of which 
the former has prospered much more than the latter. The 
whole East of Europe has during the whole time been more 
or less unsettled, as it doubtless always will be, as long as 
a Mahometan power rules over Christians. On the whole 
Europe has greatly gained in freedom and good government 
since the end of the wars of the French Revolution. But on 
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the other hand, the keeping up of vast standing armies by 
nearly all the governments of the Continent makes peace at 
all times uncertain, and the tendency of later times has been 
to lessen the importance of the smaller states and to group 
Europe under a few great powers. Still, both in our own 
island and in most other parts of Europe, men may be very 
glad that they live in our own day and not in any of the 
times which have gone before us. 
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